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YOUTH'S GALAXY 
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Mr. Joseph Addison, who many years 
ago wrote some very excellent pieces 
under the title of " The Spectator," be- 
gan the first of them with a pleasant 
remark, which I will here quote. " I 
have observed," he says, ^^ that a reader 
seldom peruses a book with pleasure, 
till he knows whether the writer of it 
be a black or a fair man, of a mild or 
choleric disposition, married or a bache- 
lor, with other particulars of the like 
nature." This sort of curiosity is quite 
as strong, I am sure, in young persons 
as in old. Indeed, I think it a little 
stronger. When anything very singu- 
lar or beautiful is shown them, it is the 
most natural thing in the world for them 
to ask, "Who made it?" When their 
Christmas or New- Year's presents are 
spread out on the parlor table, it is hard 
to satisfy them — as you seldom desire 
to do-— without answering the inquiry 
concerning each, " From whom does it 
come ?" So now, when Obadiah Old- 



pELLow meets them with his " Galaxy" 
for the young, however brightly it may 
shine in the clear January air, they will 
not be content without knowing who and 
what he is. They wish to become ac- 
quainted with him ; and he,' on his part, 
is most happy to make himself known to 
them. He would not come to them, in - 
his monthly visits, as a stranger. He 
would have the dear little ones who 
have just begun to read, and who are 
particularly interested in the pictures, 
ready to mount upon his knee, and 
receive one of his heartiest kisses; 
while their elder brothers and sisters 
sit quietly and confidingly by his side,' 
and ask iiim a thousand questions, and 
listen to his pleasant stories and good 
counsels. 

Of myself, then — for it is as well to 
speak in the first person — I must tell 
my young readers something. I shall 
speak freely ; for it is between them and 
me. The tesl ol \Xi^ n«q^\ \iftfe^ ^'cjv^ 
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road what I write. If any testy, crusty, 
liard-hearted soul, who has little regard 
for children and youth, should happen 
to begin it, he may as well stop just 
here ; or, if he will go on, let him know 
that I shall speak out my whole heart, 
without caring one straw for him. 

I am not a young man, else I should 
lack the experience which a counsellor 
of youth needs ; but I have a young 
heart in me, be assured. I have not, as 
appears to be the case with some old 
people, forgotten my early days. While 
I speak of them, they seem to come 
back. There is the old one-story house, 
among the hills, the home of my boy- 
hood. Don't you see the tall elm tree 
at the door, leafless now, but most beau- 
tiful ii\ summer ? I used to sit under 
it, and listen to the birds as they began 
to sing in the spring Ume. I loved its 
cool shade when the hot weather came ; 
and it was pleasant to crack nuts there, 
and use the swing my elder brother 
made for me, in the bracing air of au- 
tumn. That brook yonder, how often, 
as the bright sunshine was 7 laying upon 
it, have I gone up and down fishing in 
its murmuring waters for tiny trout. 
I hear those waters again, as I used to 
hear them in the still evening, after I 
had lain down on my little bed. That 
pond yonder — covered with ice, this 
clear, cold day, as with a sheet of bur- 
nished silver — there I used to skate 
ir//A mjr plajmates. How many h^ppy 
Aoars did we spend there, coursing it 



up and down till old Winter, and that 
other capital painter. Exercise, had given 
our cheeks a most beautiful roseate 
tinge. As we went homeward, how 
earnestly did we say to each other, from 
the very bottom of our boyish hearts, 
" Have n't we had capital fun ?" Just 
step with me into my dear old home. 
There my mother used to sit — there my 
father knelt and prayed, morning and 
evening. Pass with me up to the cham- 
ber where I used to sleep — to which, 
with light step and loving heart, my 
mother was wont to make her nightly 
visits — 

" That she might see me safe, and warmly laid." 
But enough— enough to show you that 
something of the boy's heart is still 
within me — that my boy-auditors will 
find me not a mere instructor or coun- 
sellor, but a sympathizing friend. 

Though not young, I am far from 
being superannuated. Grey hairs, it is 
true, are here and there upon me ; but 
the sight of my children, growing up 
around me, keeps my heart warm and 
tender. Let me tell you something of 
these children — just, as I said, between 
you and me. As I speak of them, you 
will see that all classes of my readers 
have a representative in my family, and 
that in caring for the little flock there, 
I have learned to care for the larger 
circle who will read these pages. 

I b6gin with my youngest — a dear 
little boy, almost five. A brighter face 
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ringlets than fall upon his shoulders, 
never have I met with. But the bright, 
ever-active, ever-inquisitive mind, is what 
chiefly interests me. He is a great 
lover of books — hunting for the engrav- 
ings, and spelling out the words. A 
busy, curious imagination he has. Look- 
ing up into ^the sky, the other evening, 
at the clear-shining moon, he told one 
of the servants it was ^ God's head." 
On his fancy being repeated to me, he 
eorrec^d himself by saying it was '^ a 
picture." Yes, precious boy, thou wast 
right! God has made many a picture 
for thee — and so must I. For thy fel- 
lows, too, among my readers, must I 
make them — pictures engraven and pic- 
tures written. For other little ones, 
lovely and dear to their parents as thou 
art to me, thou hast taught me in these 
pages to cater. 

Next comes my gentle daughter An- 
nie. Nine summers have passed over 
her, and much study has she done. She 
reads well, and she writes well; and 
dearly does she love all manner of sto- 
ries. When a uew book comes home, 
her first inquiry is, "Are there any 
stories in it ?" Greatly is she delighted 
when, at the Sunday-school or in church, 
a story is told. She does not see why 
all- preaching should not be in storiei^ 
There were a great many very beauttfol 
ones, she says, in Christ's preaching. 
I tell her stories, therefore— especially 
true ones; and I shall have her in 
mind, and many others like her, as I 



make up tlie successive numbers of the 
"Galaxy." 

Last comes my eldest hope, a tall 
boy of fourteen — a student of Latin, and 
Greek, and Algebra, and Geometry. He 
too delights in stories, but they must 
be of a manly sort. Grave history he 
can understand ; natural philosophy he 
knows something of Poetry he has a 
taste for. Solid things he begins to 
appreciate — ^yet not heavy things. Util- 
ity he welcomes, but not dulness. I 
must have an eye to his wants ; and, in 
so doing, I shall meet the wants of not 
a few of my readers. 

But some of my young friends will 
ask, "Why call this new publication 
the ' Galaxy V What means that hard- 
sounding word ?" Have you never no- 
ticed, in a fair evening, a bright, broad 
streak or track across the heavens? 
Because of its whitish appearance, it is 
sometimes called the Milky Way. An- 
other, and perhaps more dignified name 
for it, is the Galaxy. The ancients had 
a great many singular notions as to the 
cause of this appearance. It is now 
understood to be the clustering together 
of a great number of stars — so many 
and so distant, that their light is, to the 
naked eye, all blent together. By the 
aid of a telescope, many of them may be 
distinguished and counted. The cele- 
brated astronomer Herschel says that, 
in the most crowded part of the Milky 
Way, he has seen, in 41 minutes, 258,000 
BlatB pa»B >^TWi^ \)sifc ^^^ ^ ^^'^s^ 
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commanded by his glass. Well may 
philosophers speak, in this connection, 
of "star-dust." Now I call this new 
work the "Galaxy," because I intend 
to crowd it full of all manner of bright 
things. I name it the " Youth's Ga- 
laxy," because I mean to fill it with 
things which will be particularly bright 
to the eye of the young. Of entertain- 
ing Travels something will be given ; 
some of the most interesting and in- 
structive passages of History, and here 
and there a select piece of Biography. 
Tales of good moral bearing will find a 
place; sparkling and suggestive Anec- 
dotes ; pleasant expositions and illus- 
trations of Natural Philosophy and 
other kindred sciences ; everything, in 
short,, which to the class of persons spe- 
cially addressed will prove both attrac- 
tive and profitable. Chaste humor will 
not be excluded; nor will Poetry or 



Music be lacking. Nay, to suit all, an 
entertaining and instructive Puzzle will 
now and then be inserted. Ample mar 
terials are at my command ; all my Itfh 
time have I been accumulating thMk 
I shall aim to make this publication, mtk 
in name only, but in truth, a literary and 
moral " Youth's Galaxy." 

With this free and frank expositioBi 
this open-hearted introduction of myself 
and my work, I present you with tlw 
first number. I wish you all — ^from tht 
laughing little boy, sporting with Ub 
toys on the floor, to the youth bending 
over his books at the table-— a Hapj^ 
New- Year I May you have many sooh^ 
and may all our future intercourse aid 
in fitting us, not for earthly glories 
merely, but to " shine as the brightness 
of the firmament," and " as the stars for 
ever and ever !" 

Obadiah Oldfellow. 
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The Sculptor. 



OuE picture represents a Sculptor at 
his work, amidst his casts, and tools, and 
solid blocks of marble. When the sculp- 
tor commences his task, the first thing he 
does is to take a plaster cast of the per- 
son whose likeness he is to cut in stone. 
This plaster is put, in a soft state, upon 
the living face, and in a few minutes, plas- 
ter-of-paris hardens so quick, it can be 
removed, showing a perfect impression 
of the countenance. Into this hollow 
impression of plaster, after being oiled, 
the artist again puts soft plaster and 
brings out a Sace exactly like the original, 



excepting the eyes, which are obliged to 
be kept covered by the lids to prevent the 
plaster from entering them. Another 
circumstance ought to be noted, that to 
permit the person to breathe, whose face 
is covered, quills are inserted into the 
nostrils ; for the lips must be kept closed 
as when asleep. 

The plaster busts of Sir Walter Scott, 
which are seen so common in our coun- 
try, were taken from one which was ex- 
ecuted by Chantrey, the great English 
sculptor, for his own studio. 
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ington, seven feet high, which stands on 
a pedestal in a lofty recess of the Doric 
Hall of the Massachusetts statehouse in 
Boston, and which cost about fifteen 
thousand dollars. This beautiful work 
of art is cut of white Italian marble from 
the quarries of Carrara. It was placed 
in its present situation in October 1827. 
The edifice is open at all times except 
the sabbath; so that any person may 
have opportunity to view this beautiful 
specimen of human art, and contemplate 
the calm and thoughtful dignity which 
seems to settle upon the features of this 
great and good man. 

Canova chiselled a statue of Washing- 
ton for the Capitol of North Carolina ; 
this was destroyed by fire a few years 
since. 

We have in our country a worthy gen- 
tleman whose name is Power, who has 
risen to be a great sculptor. He has done 
a number of heads of the present mem- 
bers of Congress, and is still constantly 
engaged on others. 

The author of " Passages in Foreign 
Travel," Mr. Jewett, has given a few 
touches of the sculptors he visited in It- 
aly, which we will introduce in this 
place. In his Rambles in Rome, he says, 

" My cicerone led the way to the 
studio of Thorwaldsen, and in a few 
minutes we were in the workshop of 
the greatest living sculptor. He was 
not himself present. He has given up 
hard, or constant labour. Old age for- 
kjds it. Now and then, some finishinjp; 



strokes he gives. By pupils, a statue, or 
a group is carried up almost to the point 
of life. By them it is there left, and the 
chisel of the Master comes. The pupils 
sculpture it for the multitude; Thor- 
waldsen, with a few touches, then finis- 
es it for the connoisseurs, and for inmior- 
tality. I was much interested in wan- 
dering through his five or six rooms. 
They were crowded with artistical ob- 
jects in curious forms. In one apart- 
ment were several clay models. These 
are the first visible manifestations of 
the sculptor. They are the immediate 
embodyments of conception, and demand 
the highest genius-efibrts. All subse- 
quent labor is mechanical quite, or bor- 
dering thereon. After the model, comes 
a mould, bearing its impression. Then 
from this mould is fashioned the ccLstt 
which is ever present to the artist's eye, 
while chiseling. Scattered about were 
many marble blocks just from the quarry ; 
and many others but rudely wrought, — 
an arm shadowed out here, and a leg 
there. In this, the form was faintly 
beaming forth into expression ; in that, 
it had come forth into its nearest approx- 
imity to life. 

" I was attracted by a statue of Christ. 
The features were indeed heavenly. Be- 
fore me, to be sure, was earthly marble ; 
but all else earthly had been purged 
therefrom. The figure is gently bend- 
ing ; its countenance is in repose ; the 
eyes are downward turned ; and the 
whole expression is of humility, but the 
humility of a celestial being. Fastening 
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tlie eye upon it long, the beholder seems 
advanced into the presence of high, heav- 
en-bom qualities. These every-day 
schemes and pursuits, have for a little 
while relaxed their hold upon his heart. 
He is amazed at those mysterious pow- 
ers of Art, which so vividly and impres- 
sively can make a bit of marble the vis- 
ible home of noble and spiritual affections. 
How near may the creature approximate 
to a creator ! He may go quite up to 
that mysterious line, which separates life 
firom that which is just below, just less 
than, life. He can endow the stone with 
an intellect, and a heart. He can enliv- 
en it with thoughts, and with passions. 
He can make it meditate, and love, and 
fear, and hope, and hate. He can only 
not make it breathe. 

" In an adjacent room was the statue of 
a Russian princess, and one of the most 
beautiful works of the kind, which I had 
lately seen. All completely cleansed 
was it of every thing material. Perhaps 
it was too entirely, too purely intellectual. 
It might have been warmed into more 
interest, by some slight glimpses of feel' 
ing. And yet to you steadily gazing, 
like a mild sky-blue seen gradually 
through some white, dissolving cloud, 
soon may be beamed forth from those, till 
now passionless features, an emotion like 
that of love. Never was there more ad- 
mirable skill of artist. How delicately 
and dexterously were intellect and feel- 
ing with each other interwrought, and 
there intermingled ! 

"Amon^ a hundred other objects of in- 



terest, was the bust of Thorwaldsen. It 
reminded me of the features of FrankUn. 
It had their philosophic calmness ; their 
kind, manly, honest expression. It rep- 
resents the artist at the age of sixty. 
Covered with years and fame, Thorwald- 
sen is about retiring to Copenhagen, the 
place of his nativity. That city may 
well rejoice, as indeed she has often done, 
in the fame of this illustrious son." 

The Danish government has recently 
ordered the frigate Rosa, Capt. Dahlerup, 
to proceed from Copenhagen to Rome, for 
the purpose of taking on board, and 
bringing home to his native country, this 
celebrated sculptor, together with such of 
his works as he may wish to bring with 
him. 

One of the most celebrated sculptors 
now dead was Greenough, who was bom 
in Boston on the 6th of September, 1805. 
We give another extract from the writer 
quoted. He died in Dec. 1852. 

" I have just visited the cast for a mar- 
ble statue of Washington. It appeared 
suddenly to my eye, seated and full of 
energy. Every part is emphatic. I was 
impressed by its simplicity. How com- 
pletely is the marble purged of every 
thing but Washington! An Italian 
sculptor would have been more abundant 
in ideas. He would have had there, the 
Genius of America, a half dozen addi- 
tional Geniuses, and victorious garlands, 
with other appendages. Greenough has 
put into the features of Washington the 
stem spirit of the times. An Italian 
wou\4 Yiave m^^^ ^ ^<;i^^\^<sc>Rs^^x "^^ 
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then placed that spirit by its side. If 
any thing, the imagp is too sternly severe. 
But how admirable is the hand that 
points heavenward, and how expressive 
is the arm that delivers up the sword, — 
expressive of complete, unqualified sur- 
render I A critic would ask, why Wash- 
ington is to appear thus to the eyes of 
every succeeding generation, in a form 
wherein he never, for one moment, ap- 
peared to the eyes of his own, — in sari' 
dais, in a mantle that half conceals him, 
with a sword, not revolutionary but Ro- 
man. An admirer of genius will pro- 
nounce happy that heart, wherein could 
arise a conception, so pure, so emphatic, 
so admirable ; and fortunate that hand 
which could embody such conception so 
impressively." 

Sculpture, like architecture is one of 
those arts which came to their highest 
state of perfection at a very early period ; 
and it owes its chief fame, also, to Greece 
and Rome. The ancient statues which 
adorned the Grecian temples have never 
been surpassed ; indeed, they have never 
been equalled by any modern artist. The 
genius of sculpture has long since aban- 



doned that unfortunate country, for ages 
under the yoke of foreign oppressors, but 
now again struggling to establish its in- 
dependence. The monuments of its for- 
mer greatness have many of them perish- 
ed, and others have been removed to dis- 
tant lands, although much remains still 
to show what the cities of Greece once 
were. The scattering of the works of 
ihe Greek sculptors has had a favourable 
cflect upon other nations, the taste of 
whose artists has been thus improved by 
their having models so perfect. The 
English sculptor especially can now 
study the Athenian marbles within the 
walls of the British museum, in the cap- 
ital of his native country. 

In Italy the fate of sculpture has been 
different. In its ancient days Rome nev- 
er equalled Athens in the productions of 
the chisel ; but the art has not been lost 
there as in Greece ; and in modem days, 
the genius of Canova has raised it to 
nearly an equality with the brightest 
times of antiquity. In England the 
most eminent sculptors have been, Rou- 
biliac. Banks, Nollekins, Bacon, Flax- 
man, Chantrey, &c. 



THE TELESCOPE 

Some children playing with the glas- an instrument which, more than any oth- 
ses of a Dutch spectacle maker, accident- er, has enlarged the boundaries of the 
ally placed two so that the steeple of a universe, and given to man more exalted 
church appeared much nearer, and turn- ideas of that Being who spake all these 
cd bottom upwards. From this small worlds into existence. 
beginning was ppoduced the telescope ; 
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The Sleigh-Ride. 

[Seb Frontispiece.] 



There they go — all in capital trim ! 
dressed warm — buflfalo robes a plen- 
ty — snow enough — clear, winter day — 
smart horses, and all safe, with Obadiah 
Oldfellow for a driver, if you please, and 
the school-master at the flagstaff behind ! 
Yes, my lads, and lasses too, many such 
a ride have we taken ; and no pleasure, 
where all things were right and proper 
for the turn-out, have we enjoyed better. 
A turn-over will sometimes happen where 
there are drifts, but drifts make a tol- 
erably soft bed to tumble upon. All 
like to see children enjoy themselves in 
this way. The sight makes old people 
live over again the days of youth. 

But always behave well on such occa- 
sion. Do not allow pleasure so to intoxi- 
cate, that you forget where you are and 
what you are about. When you meet 
the laborer with his humble dray on 
hoop-pole runners, send not forth an in- 
sulting word, but greet him with a good 
heart and smiling face, and give him 
his half of the road; then to look at 
your enjoyment will give him a pleas- 
ure equal to your own. Pass the chil- 
dren and cottage of the poor with life, 
but not with ludeness. Always and 
everywhere be civil. Our earliest school- 
ing was in that beautiful town from 
which comes the President elect. The 
old school-house was hard by the State 



house ; but the coaruptions of the court 
took no hold upon us little fellows. 
At recess we were accustomed to look 
across a wide plain, where lived, in an 
old, weather-beaten house, a t ;ry aged 
man, who went with two crutches ; and 
when we saw him in the distance, we 
would all run, stand in a row, take off 
our hats and make our bows : and how 
pleased we were, when he would say, 
« Good boys ! " Nice children !" This 
little practice alone may so have fixed 
the habit of deference in our minds, that 
we know not ever to have been insolent 
to an aged person. Always be civil, my 
young friends ; be civil in your sports ; 
be civil in your rides, even if you 
have fleet enough horses to clear you 
from the snow-balls you would get in 
return for an insult. Always be civil, 
and Obadiah Oldfellow will let you ride 
with him a great many years; and 
whether it be winter or summer, spring 
or autumn, he will make the journey 
pleasant and profitable. A noble team 
this Obadiah Oldfellow drives, you will 
find, if you ride with him from month lo 
month : — no broken runner — no wheel 
off — ^no screw loose— no horse lame— ^ 
the harness strong in the traces and the 
hold-back — especially the traces, as they 
are made with a view to his indomitable 
trait — ^which is^ to " ^o Cot^wt^.," 
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JANUARY. 

Come, Mary, put on your bonnet and 
cloak, tie your fur tippet close round your 
throat, and wear your lined gloves and 
those thick double-soled shoes ; — there ! 
that will do; now are you all ready? 
— Well then, we will set off on our ram- 
ble. 

But where is Trippy ? he will be de- 
lighted to go with us. — Let us call him ; 
Trip — Trip — Trip— oh ! here he comes, 
running round the house. — Want to 
walk. Trip ? — * Bow wow wow' — that 
means yes — Down, sir, down — how he 
jumps on us; — that is to show his pleas- 
ure ; — see him catch up that stick in his 
mouth, and run on, wagging his tail and 
trying to bark out his delight; — Trip 
loves dearly to take a ramble. 

Which way shall we go to-day ? — 
Into the woods ? — or up the road ?— or 
down to the village? — The ground is 
frozen hard, so that the walking is very 
good, only these ruts, made by the cart 
and carriage wheels in wet weather, are 
disagreeable and rough to the feet, now 
that they are frozen again. But it is 
pretty good walking in the fields ; so 1 
think we had better go across; — and 
what do you say to a slide on the pond ? 
— The ice will be firm enough to-day. 

On with you, then, this way, through 

garden, and down the little road along 

the edge of the wood, and into the field? 

ihrouo-h that gate opposite the cottage. — 

The air is rather sharp this morning, but 



how calm, and bright, and sunny, every 
thing looks; — and see how beautifully 
that blue smoke rises up from the cottage 
chimney ; — there is scarcely a breath of 
wind to blow it on one side or the other. 
Now we are off the hard road, and you 
can have a nice run in this open mead- 
ow. Don't be afraid of the cows ; they 
are too busy trying to pick up a little fod- 
der from the dry brown grass, to mind 
you. But see ! Trippy is looking back 
at us, to ask if he shall drive them out of 
our way. The cows do not like him, 
they put down their heads and try to 
hook him with their horns. * Bow wow 
wow' — There! he has sent them over 
to the other side of the brook. That's a 
good dog ! See how he wags his tail, 
as much as to say, * Have not I done you 
good service.' 

* Now for a jump over this stone wall ; 
stop a moment, here is a breach in it, and 
some rough steps, which Thomas made 
last summer on purpose for our accom- 
modation. Here we are in another field ; 
this is high ground ; what are all these 
bushes among the rocks? Look! they 
are barberry bushes ; here are several 
clusters of barberries hanging on them 
still ; but the frost has touched them and 
they are all withered and collapsed. 
There is quite a foot-path worn along 
here in the grass : it was made by peo- 
ple, taking like us, a short cut to the oth- 
er road. 

* A.Vi\ tvovj vj^ tcvw^X ^^"ss vktou^h this 
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£urm yaid, bat the owner of it will have 
no objection, I think. Trip ! Trip ! ne, 
no, sir, — you must not bark at the hens. 
Poor things ! how frightened they are ! 
— And now we are in sight of the pond. 
There it is ! on the opposite side of the 
road. I see smoke curling up through 
the trees; who can have made a fire 
here ? O ! there is a party of boys, ska- 
ting. They have been collecting dry 
branches and sticks from the wood close 
by, and they have built a fire on the ice ; 
we cannot see it from here, for that jut- 
ting point of land is in the way. 

Let us walk round the edge of the 
wood and look at the skaters! How 
gracefully they move along! and how 
swiftly too ! That tali boy with the fur 
cap is an excellent skater. How power- 
fully he strikes out, and how steadily he 
moves onward ! it seems as if something 
invisible was drawing or pushing him 
smoothly and rapidly over the ice. But 
those small boys do not get along so well : 
some of them have a long stick or pole 
in each hand ; that is to keep them steady, 
and helps them to preserve their balance. 
Ah there is one down fiat on his back ; 
the rest all laugh, and he does not seem 
to mind it ; but sometimes these falls are 
dangerous and even fatal, so they ought 
to take care. 

Now we are half round the pond, and 
here is their fire, close to the shore. 
Some of the boys are bringing fresh fuel 
from the wood to feed it, others are kneel- 
ing down strapping or unstrapping their 
skates, and all talking, laughing, and 



shouting. What a bnay merry scene it is ! 

And do you see that big black-and- 
white Newfoundland dog running round 
among them ? he seems to enjoy the fun 
as much as any one. It is a good plan 
to have him here ; for if the ice should 
break, and any of the boys should fall 
through, he might save them from drown- 
ing. — But I hope he will not fight with 
Trip; for Trip is only a spaniel, and 
much smaller than the Newfoundland 
dog, and I am afraid he would get the 
worst of it. No, I do not think they will 
fight, for the large dog is very good na- 
tured, and too magnanimous, I am sure, 
to attack one weaker than himself. 

Now let us go round to the other side 
of the pond, and up into the little cove 
out of the way of the skaters ; there you 
can have a nice slide on the ice. Take 
hold of my hand and I will keep you 
from falling. 0! you want to run by 
yourself! very well! There you go, 
down flat on your back ! Are you hurt ? 
not much I suspect: Well, now then 
take my hand once more and that will 
support you. 

•There, that will do; you are quite 
tired and out of breath ; but the exercise 
has brought a nice rosy color into your 
cheeks. Let us see Trip take a slide 
now. I will throw him some of these 
loose pieces of ice, — there he goes, cha- 
sing them over the pond ; now he has 
reached 4hem, but he cannot keep his 
footing, and away he slides far off be- 
yond them, just as you do after a good 
run. It is very funny, is it not? to see 
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him on the ice. He takes little mincing 
steps, just like an afiected young lady in 
the street. 

Now if you have had sliding enough, 
we will go round the cove, and so home 
by the little narrow road on our left. 
And while we are walking along, I will 
tell you something about ice. 

First then, what is ice ? * frozen water,* 
you say ; but what causes the water to 
freeze and become so hard and solid ? — 
You do not know ? listen then while I 
try as well as I can to explain this to you. 

You have seen the little grains or 
particles of sugar and salt when crushed 
or pounded very fine. Well ! water is 
made up of millions upon millions of 
such particles, or molecules, as the phi- 
losophers call them, round and smooth, 
like the bubbles you blow with your 
pipe in soap suds; but so small, that 
you could not see them with the best 
microscope. In warm weather, the heat 
gets in between these little globes or 
molecules, and keeps them all loose and 
apart, like the grains of sugar in a 
bowl ; — but when the cold weather comes 
on, they are drawn or pressed close to- 
gether, by a power which is called the 
attraction of cohesion; just like the 
same sugar pressed down with a heavy 
weight. This makes the water take up 
less room for a little while ; but by and 
by, the particles of it begin to form in- 
to crystals — that is, larger particles, not 
round, but with sides and comers to 
them ; these corners sticking out, pre- 



vent the crystals from coming very 
near each other, and thus the water be* 
gins to swell again and take up more 
room ; but the crystals do stick together 
or adhere at the comers, and so, at last, 
the water is all made up of these crys- 
tals, or in other words, is frozen. But 
in deep water, a pond like this for in- 
stance, only a part of the water is turn- 
ed into ice, and as the air between all 
its little crystals makes the ice lighter 
than water, it floats on the top instead 
of sinking to the bottom. Now, what 
do you think is the use of this ? To 
slide and skate on ? Why ! that may be 
one use of it, because God is so good 
and kind that he consults the pleasure 
and happiness even of little boys ^d 
girls ; but the principal reason for this 
arrangement, is, to keep the water warm. 
You look surprised, but it is true. This 
coat of ice is spread over the water, just 
like a blanket, to keep it warm, so that 
the fish and other creatures who live in 
it may not be chilled and frozen to death. 
If the ice had been made so heavy as to 
sink to the bottom of the water, then, 
more water would nave frozen and sunk 
down, and so on, till the whole pond 
was a hard solid mass of ice, and then, 
what would become of all the poor little 
fish. And even in summer, the heat 
would not have been able to melt much 
of this hard body ; perhaps, only a little 
of it on the top, and so we should soon 
have no water at all. So you see how 
wisely and benevolently God has made 
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every thing in this world, for our com- 
fort, and for the comfort of all the liv* 
ing creatures which exist. And when 
you look at water or ice, you will now 
be able to think of some of the curious 
contrivances by which He has made 
them just as they ought to be, and just 
as it is best they should be made. 
When you are older, you will be able 
to learn and understand much more a- 
bout these things than I can tell you 
now. But here we are, in sight of 



home, and you will be glad to ran in 
and warm your fingers at the bright bla- 
zing fire in the parlor. It is quite as 
pleasant to walk in winter as in sum- 
mer ; don't you think so ? Perhaps you 
are like the little boy who wished that 
every season would last forever ; but I 
think that each is pleasant in its turn, 
and the change is pleasant too, — and so 
we have reached our own door at last, 
and the end of our ramble. 

W. 



Winter Trayelling in Russia. 
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The annexed engraving, illustrative 
of winter travelling, was taken from a 
sketch, after a painting, by OrlofTski, a 
Polish amateur artist, of distinguished 
talent, whose pencil was devoted exclu- 
sively to subjects connected with the pe- 
culiarities of Russian costumes and sce- 
nery. At his death, the pictures form- 
ing his gallery, as well as a splendid 
and unique collection of the costumes, 
arms, and armor, of ancient Russia, and 
of the nomade tribes subject to her do- 
minion were purchased by the emperor, 
and now adorn the Hermitage, — one of 
the imperial palaces in St. Petersburgh. 

Those who have been accustomed on- 
ly to the fine roads, — the rapid and reg- 
ular conveyances, — the clean, comforta- 
ble inns of England, can form but a 
very inadequate idea of the miseries at- 
tending a continental journey, more 



particularly in Russia, where, with the 
exception of the Chaussee from Moscow 
to St. Petersburgh, the roads are exe- 
crable; the springless vehicles the 
most agonizing that can be imagined; 
and the post-houses so dirty, so comfort- 
less, that the writer of this article has 
frequently passed the night in the open 
air, in his travelling-carriage, rather 
than be exposed to the filth, the swarms 
of vermin, and the disgusting effluvia 
that would have annoyed him within. 

Excepting those on the great road al- 
ready mentioned, there are no stage- 
coaches in Russia. The traveller is 
consequently reduced to the alternative, 
either of purchasing an equipage, or 
taking the rude vehicles of th^ country, 
and changing them at every stage. 

His first preliminary before starting 
is, to give notice three days previously 
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cl his intention» to the head police-offi- 
cer of his quarter, who gives him a cer- 
tificate, attesting that he has no unli- 
quidated debts, or any law-suit pending : 
he then procures from the bureau of the 
• Grand-master of the Police,* a passport, 
without which he would not be allowed 
to pass the city gates. His next step is 
to arrange the modes of conveyance : 
of these he has the choice of two. Up- 
on the payment of a stated tax, amount- 
ing to about a farthing per mile for each 
horse, he may obtain a government or- 
der, called a pardoroshnee, entitling him 
to demand relays at every station, for 
which he will pay for hire about three- 
fourths more for every horse. At each 
post-house, he will find a government- 
oflacer called a * Smotretel,* or over-look- 
er, whose duty it is to enregister his 
name, and furnish the horses, which the 
peasants are bound to supply. Or, he 
may contract with a class of men called 
Yimshtchikee,vrho will undertake to con- 
vey him to his destination within a spe- 
cified time. The former plan is gener- 
ally adopted by those to whom the tri- 
fling additional expense is not an ob- 
ject; the latter method is, from its nov- 
elty, perhaps, not unworthy of notice. 

The Yemshtchikee are generally, 
but not exclusively, freedmen, or crown 
vassals, who, together with other immu- 
nities, enjoy an exemption from milita- 
ry service, upon condition of contract- 
ing with the government for the regular 
supply of horses for its couriers, and for 
post-office duty. They frequent, when 



in the cities, places called ^postoyalee 
droree,* or post-yards, situate in the prin- 
cipal streets entering the town. To 
these the traveller goes, — they assemble 
round him in great numbers, — he states 
the distance he wishes to be conveyed, 
and inquires the sum for which they 
will conti-act to take him ; — a consulta- 
tion follows, and a price is named, gen- 
erally as much again as they intend to 
take ; — he offers what he thinks a fair 
sum ; — another and another eager con- 
sultation, — and at last after long bargain- 
ing, the contract is made. He starts, 
and is driven two or three stages by the 
individual with whom he contracted, 
who then disposes of his bargain on the 
best terms he can to another, reserving 
to himself the difference, — the amount 
of which alone the traveller pays him. 
The same transfer is made at intervals 
upon the journey. Sometimes several 
may wish to take the contract : the ques- 
tion is then decided by lot, in a very sin- 
gular way; one throws his whip into 
the air, — another seizes it in falling, and 
the two then grasp it alternately, hand 
over hand, till they reach the end, when 
he who last has hold of it is declared 
the winner. 

The Yemshtchikee are a fine race of 
fellows ; some of them, with their dark 
clustering hair, their ample beards, their 
sun-burnt features, and their brawny 
necks, would form studies for a Salva- 
tor Rosa, — there is an air of bold frank- 
ness about them which is highly pleas- 
ing. They have several melodies pecu 
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liar to themselves, which they sing al- 
most without intennission the whole 



In fine weather, and over good roads, 
there is something delightfully exhila- 
rating in sledge travelling : snugly en- 
veloped in furs, whilst 

The vaalt im blue 

WithoDt a cloud ; and white without a upeck. 
The dazzling splendor of the icenei below, 

the traveller glides swiftly along the lev- 
el snow, enlivened by the tinkling of 
the sonorous bell, attached to an arch 
that rises over the head of the centre 
horse, and cheered or soothed, as his 
r kood may be, by the wild, yet plaintive 
ong of his Yemshtchik driver. 
Cheerless as may be imagined 

.... The deserts tost in snow, 
And heavy loaded groves 

of this frigid climate, yet they are not 
without their charms. In clear frosty 
weather, day-break, on a vast plain, is 
pre-eminently beautiful. The sober 
gray of dawn, first faintly streaked in 
the east, with a pale red tinge that grad- 
ually deepens into crimson, till the sun, 
lifting his broad growing disc above the 
horizon, pours his level beams on the 
unsullied purity of the snowy scene, 
that blushes and sparkles in his glance, 
as, glittering like gems upon its surface, 
countless icy crystals catch and refract 
his rays. In peculiar states of the at- 
mosphere, the air is charged with innu- 
merable atomic congelations, that dance 
and glisten in the sun-beams like minu- 
test diamonds, tinged faintly of all the 
prismatic colors. They might almost 



be fancied stray particles of frozen Ught^ 
so brilliantly vivid, yet so impalpably 
delicate are they, the reader cannot fail 
to have remarked, that when a stream 
of sun-light is permitted to fall into a 
darkened room, it appears filled with 
mote-like particles incessantly in move- 
ment ; let him then imagine the whole 
circumambient air filled with these, all 
glittering like little gems, and he will 
have some conception of this beautiful 
atmospheric phenomenon. 

The forest, too, has its attractions. 
The snow, hanging in heavy masses on 
the pine-tree, and weighing down its 
branches, presents a striking contrast to 
the gloomy verdure of its dark foliage. 
The elegant weeping birch-tree is anoth- 
er object of interest, assuming the ap- 
pearance of a delicate petrefaction, as 
the gracefully-slender fibres terminating 
its branches, droop to the very ground 
beneath the weight of their lucid cover- 
ing. 

With the approach of Spring, the 
scene changes. Beneath the increased 
power of the sun, the snow loses its re- 
splendent^whiteness — the gem-like icy 
crystals are dissolved — the fir is stript 
of its snowy mantle — the birch of its 
glossy covering. The great roads, be- 
coming almost impracticable, are desert- 
ed, and sinuous bye-tracks are made o- 
ver the adjacent plains, or through the 
forests that skirt the road ; these, in a 
short time, are intersected by furrows, 
as regular as those of a ploughed field, 
but much deeper; their torturing mo» 
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notony, is, indeed, sometimes varied by 
the succession of deep holes, filled with 
half-melted snow, through which the un- 
happy traveller is whirled, plunging and 
splashing at every step. Fancy, read- 
er, for a moment, the luxury of being 
driven in a taxed-cart, or dragged on a 
hurdle, over the frozen ridges of a 
ploughed field for the space of some five 
or six hours, and you will have some 
slight notion of the pleasures of travel- 
ling in Russia in the spring of the year. 
All this might be endured with compla- 
cency, if the cleanly comforts of a de- 
cent inn could be calculated upon at the 
end of the stage, — no such thing is to 
be found in the whole empire, out of the 
principal cities. The only substitute is 
the peasant's, or yemshtchik's house, or 
the post-house ; the latter is perhaps 
preferable, as there the traveller may 
probably get a leathern sofa, on which 
to rest his aching and almost dislocated 
bones; beds are quite out of the ques- 
tion, and refreshments of any kind al- 
most equally so. 

The Russian nobility in travelling, 
take with them everything that is neces- 
sary for the roads ; bedding, rugs, pro- 
visions, culinary utensils, wax tapers, &c. 
with pastiles for fumigation, the latter a 
very necessary precaution, where the ol- 
factories have not altogether lost their 
sensitiveness. They are invariably ac- 
companied by their cook, — as in the ma- 
jority of places, actually nothing is pro- 
curable, excepting black bread of the 
coarsest description, eggs, and some- 



times milk ; unless, indeed, the travel* 
ler be content to partake the peasant's 
luxury — ^boiled grain, eaten with hemp- 
seed-oil, as black and as thick as trea- 
cle, or a dish called shtchee^ a kind oi 
cabbage-soup in which fioat a few strag 
gling strips of beef. 

It must be distinctly observed, howev- 
er, that these remarks do not apply to 
the line of road between the two capi- 
tals, on which the inns are respectable. 

ONE OF THE FIRST OF PRINTERS. 

On the 28th of January, 1794, died John 
Gottlob Immanuel Brietkopf, a celebrated type 
founder, printer and bookseller of Leipsic. 

His printing-office and letter-foundery ac- 
quired very high reputation. It contained 
punches and matrices for 400 alphabets, and 
he employed the types of Baskerville and Di- 
dot. Finding that engraving on wood had 
given birth to printing, and that the latter had 
contributed to the improvement of engraving, 
he transferred some particulars, in the prov- 
ince of the engraver to that of the printer ; 
and represented, by typography, all the marks 
and lines which occur in the modern music, 
with all the accuracy of engraving, and even 
printed maps and mathematical figures with 
movable types ; though the latter he consider- 
ed as a matter of mere curiosity ; such was 
also another attempt, that of copying portraits 
by movable types. He likewise printed, with 
movable types, the Chinese characters, which 
are, in general, cut in pieces of wood, so that 
a whole house is often necessary to contain 
the blocks employed for a single book. He 
improved type-metal, by giving it that degree 
of hardness, which has been a desideratum in 
founderies of this kind ; and discovered a new 
method of facilitating the process of melting 
and casting. From his foundery he sent types 
to Russia, Sweden, Poland, and even America. 
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THE BEE HIVE. 

Nature affords but few more decisive 
evidences of the wisdom and benevolence 
of the Creator, than may be observed in the 
labors of bees. An observer will scarcely 
know which to admire most, the wonderful 
manner in which these insects are adapte<l 
to their circumstances, or the unity, industry, 
loyalty and sagacity which prevail among 
them. 

One of the most wonderful of the various 
employments of bees, is tlie ventilation of 
their abode. When you consider the num- 
l)ers contained in a hive, the closeness of 
the atmosphere, and the small hole at which 
the air principally enters, you will readily 
conceive how soon it must be rendered un- 
fit for respiration. What would you say, 
^lould I tell you that the bees, upon this 



occasion, have recourse to the same instru- 
ment which ladies use to cool themselves, 
when an apartment is overheated ? Yet it 
is strictly the case. The little creatures 
unite their wings so as to form a very 
proper sort of fan, and move them so rapid- 
ly that they can hardly be seen. When 
they ai-e engaged in ventilating their hive, 
the bees, by means of their feet and claws, 
fix themselves as firmly as possible to the 
place they stand on. When one retires, 
another occupies its place ; so that in a hive 
well peopled there is never any interrup- 
tion of the humming sound occasioned by 
this action. 

When the bees begin to work in their 
hives, they divide themselves into four com- 
panies: one of which roves the fields in 
search of materials ; another employs itself 
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m laying out tho bottom and partitions of 
their colls-, a third is employed in stuootliiug 
the walls ; and the fourth conijiany brings 
food for the rest, or relieves those who re- 
turn with their respective burdens. But 
they are not kept constant to one employ- 
ment ; they often change the tasks assigned 
them ; those that have been at work being 
permitted to go abroad, and those that have 
been in the fields already take their places. 

They seem even to have signs by which 
they understand each other ; for when any 
of them wants food, it bends down its trunk 
to tlie Bee from whom it is expected, which 
then o[)ens its honey bag, and lets some 
drops &11 into the otlier's mouth, which is 
at that time open to receive it. Their dili- 
gence and labor are so great, that in a day's 
time they are able to moke cells, which lie 
upon each other, numerous enough to con- 
tain three thousand Bees. Xn the plan and 
formation of these cells they di'scover a most 
wonderful sagacity. 

J The danger of being stung by bees may 
be in a great measure prevented by a quiet 
composed behavior. A thousand bees will 
fly and buzz about a person without hurting 
him, if he stand perfectly still and forbear 
disturbing them even when near his face. 
It is said that a person is in perfect safety 
in the midst of myriads of bees, if he is but 
careful to keep his mouth shut, and to 
breathe gently through his nostrils only — 
the human breath, it would seem, being par- 
ticularly oflTensive to theix- delicate organs. 

But there is one silly practice to which, I 
am sorry to say, bees are quite as much ad- 
dicted as certain weak-minded mortals. I 
mean the practice of duelling ! On a fine 
summer day, when the sun is beautiful and 
warm, duels may often be seen to take place 
between two inhabitants of the same hive. 



Somethnes, the quarrel appeam to have be- 
gun within, and the combatants may 1*0 
seen coming out of the gates eager ^foi 
blows.' In some cases, a l)ec peaceably 
settled on the outside of the hive is rudely 
jostled by another, and then the attack com- 
mences, each endeavoring to obtain the 
most advantageous position. They turn, 
dance about, throttle each other, and such is 
their bitter earnestness, that a person can 
come close to them without taking oft' their 
attention. 

After rolling about in tlie dust, the victor, 
watching the time when its enemy uncovers 
its body, tlirusts in his sting, and tlie next 
instant its antagonist stretches out its quiv- 
ering wings, and expires. Sometimes the 
enemy is killed in the hive ; tlien the victor 
always carries the corpse out of tlie city, 
and leaves it These combats are strictly 
duels, not more than two be'mg concerned 
in them. 

We have only room for one more story 
about l>ees. In 1525, a mob of peasants at- 
tempted to pillage the house of a geutleiiiaii 
in Germany, who having in vain tried to 
dissuade them from their undertaking, or- 
dered his servants to bring his bee-hives, 
and throw them into the midst of the angry 
multitude. The effect answered his expec- 
tations : the peasants were immediately put 
to flight, and happy were those who escaped 
unstung. 

The following cut represents a bee hi} ing 
tlie foundation of the first cell. 
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TO A ROBIN IN A SNOW STORM. 
Why, pretty robin, why so late, 
Prolong thy lingering stay. 
Why with thy little whistling note, 
Art thou not far away ; 
Away beneath some sunny 8k*» 
Where winter ne'er is known, 
Where flowers, that never seem to die 
Down sipping hills are strown ? 
Thou shiverest in the bitter gale, 
And hast a piteous air; 
And thy loud song doth seem a tale, 
Of sorrow and of care. 
Say is thy frame with hunger shaken, 
Or hast thou lost thy way. 
Or art thou sick, and here forsaken, 
Despairing dost thou ptay ? 
Alas, I see thy little wing, 
Is broken, and thou canst not fly. 
And here, poor, trembling, helpless thmg 
Thou waitest but to die. 
Nay, little flutterer, do not fear, 
I *\\ take thee to my breast, 
I'll bear thee home, thy heart I '11 choer, 
And thou shalt be at rest. 
And oh, when sorrow through my heart, 
With bitterness is sent, 
May some kind friend relieve the smart, 
And give me back content. 
And in that sad and gloomy hour. 
When the spirit's wing is broken, 



And disappointment's wintry showei 
Hath left no verdant token. 
To bloom with happy hopes of spring, 
Then may some angel spirit come. 
And bear me on a heavenward wing. 
To a sweet and peaceful home. 



Captain Morrell. 

Captain Morrell sailed from New York 
in the schooner Antarctic in September, 
1829. After stopping at tlie Cape VenI 
Islands, and visiting Kerguelen's Land in 
the Indian Ocean, and several other inter- 
esting spots, on his way, he arrived in Jmi- 
uary, 1830, at New Zealand. From thl»« 
pkce, he soon afl«r sha|)ed his course lor 
the Philippine Islands, and arrived at Ma- 
nilla on the 10th of March. If our young 
readers will look at a map of the world, 
they can easily trace his course to this port. 

Finding that a fi^ight to Europe or 
America could not be immediately obtained. 
Captain Morrell determined to flt out the 
Antarctic for a voyage to the Fejee Islands, 
where he hoped to procure a cargo of tor- 
toise-shell, pearls and similar articles of 
value It was in this voyage, that he dis- 
covered those islands, which, from the un- 
fortunate attack made by the natives upon 
his crew, he named the " Massacre Islands.^' 
He arrived at these islands on tlie SHih of 
May. 

As soon as the vessel was safely mooriMl 
near the shore, the natives, who wer(5 dark- 
skinn^ and without any clothmg, began 
to assemble in canoes around their strange 
visits. They gave signs of the greatest 
wonder and curiosity. Captain Morrell 
displayed a* white flag, as a token of friend- 
ship, and held up to their view strings of 
beads and other glittering articles. Sout 
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. of them at last ventured upon the deck 
of the Antarctic. Their surprise at every 
thing which they saw, was unbounded. 
They examined the masts, rigging, binacle, 
cables, and anchors, with increasing wonder. 

On entering the cabin, they were struck 
with surprise and admiration at the great 
number of shining muskets, pistols, and 
glittering cutlasses, which met their view. 
They covered their dazzled eyes with their 
hands, and exclaimed ^^Rett SHUer!^ sig- 
nifying fine ! 

Captain Morrell then showed them a 
looking-glass, which at lirst terrified them. 
For some minutes they seemed bewildered 
with astonishment, gazing alternately at 
each other and at the image in the glass. 
But as soon as they recognised their own 
ebony features, they embraced each other, 
made the most ridiculous grimaces, laugh- 
ed immoderately, and shouted with joy. 
Captain Morrell took a little powder, and 
flashed it before them on the deck, which 
so frightened them that they fell flat on 
their faces. On recovering their compo- 
sure, they intimated that he must possess 
the power of making thunder and lightning, 
which sometimes terrifled them in the 
clouds. 

Captain Mon-ell shortly afl:erwards went 
on shore, and presented the queen with a 
pair of 4Bcissors, a small knife, and a few 
beads. Her majesty was extravagantly de- 
lighted with these presents. 

On the 27th of May, twenty-eight men 
from the Antarctic were landed on a point 
of land, for the purpose of erecting a shed 
and setting up a forge. As soon as the 
forge was ready for operation, the natives 
began to collect ai'ound it in great numbers. 
But when the bellows began to blow, and 
the coals to bum, and the sparks of fire to 



fly fi*om the heated iron, the men and wo» 
men all fled in terror from the spot 

They soon, however, dismissed their 
fears and again collected round the forge. 
Among them was an old man, who laid 
hold of a piece of iron, and ran otifwith it, 
without even saying " by your leave." He 
was pui*sued, and the iron recovered. Noth- 
ing daunted, however, he stole another 
piece. Four of his companions, also, seiz- 
ed on some tools, with which they made 
off". These thefts became so frequent, that 
Captain Morrell determined to adopt some 
summary way of putting a stop to tliem. 
We will tell in our next number about the 
method he took to effect this, and about the 
cruel attack of the natwes on his crew. 



RED SNOW 
Captain Parry was a celebrated English 
navigator, who made several attempts to 
effect a north-western passage round Ameri- 
ca to Asia. The usual route is to go either 
round Cape Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope. Captain Parry advanced so far west, 
that he could behold the open sea beyond ; 
but immense barriers of ice prevented him 
from reaching it. In his narrative, he makes 
mention of a peculiar kind of red snow, 
which he saw at various times in those 
cold northern regions. This singular color 
is supposed to be occasioned by the presence 
of a multitude of very small insects. The 
number of these insects in a drop of water 
was calculated, by the aid of a magnifying 
glass, at more than twelve thousand. When 
the water was held up to the sun, they 
sparkled brilliantly, and gave out light like 
the fire-fly. All were in rapid motion, 
being pro^bly dazzled and disturbed by 
the strong action of the sun's rays. 



BkANNERS AND CUSTOMS.~H ATS. 

TRBIR TARIOU8 FASHIONS. 




The use of hats is to defend the head 
fit>in the rain, hail and snow, and the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. To those who wear 
the hair long, hats are also useful to keep it 
down, and prevent our being caught, or en- 
tangled in various ways as we are actively 
engaged in our employments. You have 
read the story of Absalom. 

No head dress should ever be designed — 
unless we are very bald — to keep the head 
warm. On the contrary, it is necessary to 
bealth that the head should be kept cool. 
The natural covering, the hair, keeps it 
quite warm enough ; and for men who use 
much active exercise in the open air, it 
would be quite too warm a covering if they 
did not keep it cut very short In the house, 
where we are not exposed to the hot sun, 
the hat should usually be laid aside, as not 
only useless, but injurious. And all hats 
should be very light and cool. 

The men of almost all nations, when they 
go abroad, wear something on their heads. 
In many eastern countries, especially among 
die Turks and Hindoos, the head dress con- 
%ifits of a turban. Sometimes this turban is 
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made of a large shawl, wrapped about the 
head in such a way as to be warmer and 
more unhealthy, in those warm climates^ 
than our hats are to us. In other instances 
they are light and airy. The turban is often 
white, but sometimes variegated. 

The Persian wears, on his head, a red or 
crimson bonnet The northern Chinese, 
wears a cap in the shape of a bell. In the 
south of China the head dress consists of a 
hat in the shape of a funnel. In Japaui 
some wear conical hats, made of grass; 
others go without any covermg but their 
hair. The Arabs wear cloth caps of from 
two to fifteen thicknesses, according to their 
rank or wealth. The Moor uses both a 
cap and a turban ; and the former is red 

Perhaps it would be difficult to determine 
exactly how long it is since hats began to 
be worn by our £uropean race of men. 
The earliest account of them with which 
we are acquainted is in the time of king 
Edwai-d III. of England. Then, and for 
some time afterwards, say till the year 150C^ 
the hats worn were of the shape represented 
at the head of this article. Thc^ asj'^east Vi 
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have been, as now, of various colors, white, following shape appear to liave been the 
black, scarlet, &c. order of the day. 

About the year 1500 to 1550, hats of the 




In 1577, the shape was so &r modified 
that many of tlie nobles had the crown ex- 
tend up very high; though the shape, in 
other respects, remained nearly the same. 
The following account, from an old book, 
printed about 1585, will give you a better 
idea of the fashion of hats than any des- 
cription of our own. 

** Sometimes they use them sharpe on tho 
crowne, peaking up like the spire or shaft 
of a steeple, standing a quarter of a yard 
above the crowne of their heads; some 
more, some lesse, as please the fantasies of 
their inconstant mindes. Other some \te 
flat, and broade on the crowne, like the bat- 
tlements of a house. Another sort have 
round crownes, sometimes with one kind of 
band, sometimes with another, — now black, 
now white, now redde, now grene, now yel- 
low; — now this, now that; never content with 
one color or fashion two dales to an end. And 
us the fashions be rare and strange, so is the 
stuff whereof their hats be made divers also. 
Some are of silk, some of velvet, some of 
tafiatie, some of sarcenet, some of wool, and 
what is more curious, some of a certaine 
kind of fine haire : these they call bever 
hattes of XX., XXX., or XL. shillings price 
fetched from beyonde the seas, from whence 
a greate sort of vanities doe come besides ; 



and so common a thing it is, that every 
servyng countrieman, and other, even all 
indifferently doe weare of these hattes : for 
he is of no account or estimation among 
men, if he have not a velvet or tafiutie 
hatte." 

Sir Philip Sidney, who lived about this 
period, wore a hat of the following descrip- 
tion. 




About the year 1600, it became the fiishion 
to have the brim large, so large that it often 
hung down in a slouching manner. In 
1607, a horseman's hat was recommended to 
be **a hatte which will sit close and firm 
upon your head, with an indifferent narrow 
verge or brim, so that in the saults or bounds 
of your horse, it may neither through wide- 
nesse, or unweildeness, fall from your head, 
nor with the breadth of the brim fall into 
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your eics, and impeach your sight, both of 
%vhich are verie grosse erroi-s." There is a 
song on the fashions of different nations, ' 
written in 1636, one verse of whicli may he 
interesting. 

*•' The Turk in linen wraps his head, 

Ttir ftrsian has his lawn too-, 
The K;^ssc with sables furs his cap, 

And change will not be drawn to. 
The Spaniard 's constant to his block, 

The French is constant ever ; 
But of all felts which may be felt. 

Give me your English beaver." 



For our own part, notwithstanding some 
few inconveniences which they produce, we 
like the good old broad brimmed hats.. If the 
main object of a hat is to shelter us from the 
storm and from the hot sun, nothing is more 
indispensable than considerable breadth of 
brim. 

During the time of Charles I, Cromwell^ 
Charles II, James IJ, and William III, very 
broad brims were in fashion as may be seen 
from these shapes. The fii-st was fashiona- 
ble about 1640, and the second about ten 
years afterward. 




It is not a little remarkable that however 
uncouth a new fashion at first appears, it is 
but a very short time before our views en- 
tirely change, and nothing appears more 
graceful. Again, when we have worn a 
hat or a dress of a form ever so graceful 
anc convenient, for a great length of time, 
we become th-ed of it. It is, as we think, 
old fashioned and vulgar; and there must 
be a change. So powerful is fashion, and 
«o completely are we enslaved by it 

Here is the figure of another broad-brim- 
raed hat, worn about 1686, or 30 to 40 years 
later than the foregoing. 




Not long afler this, broad brims began to 
be unfashionable, and in their stead, hats 
were made, first with one flap, (as at the 
right hand, in the next figure) and afterwards 
with two, (as at the left\ Th«^ ^^s«k ^is 
made, m bolVi c»a«R^ ^ \o \.>\TSk>i>:^ 
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It was not until the time of the reign of 
Queen Anne, or somewhat later than 1700, 
that the regular cocked up hat became fash- 
ionable. Of these there were several forms, 
but the most common are represented below. 



They were in fashion at least 50 or 60 years. 
Indeed they were not wholly out of date 
till about 1780 or 1790, when they dis- 
appeared ; and are now only known, in this 
country, as a curiosity. 





W© have already said that the proper use 
of hats is to defend us from the scorching 
sun and the pelting storms. But Fashion, 
that tyrannical old lady, makes people be- 
lieve a different story. Umbrellas, huge, 
awkward things as they are to carry about, 
she says, are to keep off the sun and rain, 
and hats to keep us warm. Or if she does 
not teach us this lesson, one would think she 
thought so ; f»r she commands all her obe- 
dient followers to have the hat very thick 
and heavy. There is not a greater absurdity 
In the world, perhaps, than the practice of 
heating the head, as men do now-a-days, 
with their thick wool and fur hats. 

The rest of this curious chaptei on hats, 
whall appear ii) our next number. 



LUKE AND LUTHER, 

OR BEMETGLEMCE AND SELFISHNESS 

There is a most surprising difference in 
boys ; and nowhere is this difference nioro 
obvious and striking, than in the kind of re- 
gard which they pay to their parents. The 
following story, partly true, and partly fic- 
titious, will show the truth of these remarks. 

Luke and Luther were brothers. Their 
parents were poor; but they brought up 
their childl^n to be industrious. The two 
brothers were sent to school for a few years ; 
but they were soon taken from it, and em- 
ployed, each in his turn, to help his mother 
about her work — prepare and bring in wood, 
build fires, run of errands, &c. 

Luke was always ready to do whatever 
was necessary to be dona He never — if he 
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could help it — waited to be told to do a 
thing. He seemed, indeed, to see what his 
mother wished to hare done, a little before 
it was time to do it. So far, therefore, was 
she from being obliged to ask him twice to 
do the same thing, she was seldom obliged 
to ask hin? at all ; for if she uudeitook to do 
so, the words could hardly have time to fall 
from her lips before he was going to do it. 
And never, above all, was she obliged to 
command or urge him. 

But it was not so with Luther. He never 
saw, beforehand, that a thing wanted doing. 
His wit, as the saying is, always came after- 
wards. He must always be asked to go and 
do such or such a thing. When asked, he 
was apt to be slow ; and frequently it became 
necessary to ask him the second time before 
he would be ready to set out. It even then 
became necessary for his mother, in some 
instances, to command him. Indeed, it was 
often three times as much trouble to her to 
get him started, as it was to go and perform 
the work herself. 

Besides he was not very faithful. If left 
to keep the kettle boiling, he was apt to for- 
get it. Some boy would call to see him, or 
his cros8-bow must be trimmed for shooting, 
or bis hook and line put in readiness for a 
hshing excursion. The dinner was late, the 
workmen were obliged to wait longer than 
usual, and the mother was discouraged. 

But there was no curing him of his dila- 
tory and unfaithful habits. It was of no use 
to say any thing to him. It only made bad 
worse. He would pout about it ; and though 
sometimes severely punished, he was never 
reclaimed. 

What do you think became of him ? As 
he never learned to help others without he 
was driven to it, so he does not practice 
what he did not learn. He is by no means 
a lazy man, but be is a selfish one. To this 



day he is never known to do any thing from 
a desire to diminish the task of his wife, or 
of those around him. Solely devoted to the 
ease and pfeasure and enriching of his own 
dear self, he does nothing, either with his 
hands or his wealth, to promote the happi- 
ness or lessen the woes of his fellow-beings. 
^ Let every one take care of himself," is his 
motto. 

Of Luke there is a much pleasanter ac- 
count to be given. No man or woman or 
child was ever in his company for a day, or 
even half a day, without receiving some 
mark of kind attention from him. He was 
industrious, as well as his brother. It is 
true, he did not get rich quite so fast, but 
then he accumulated property fast enough 
for his own benefit But he had other 
wealth besides gold and silver, and houses 
and lands. He was rich in the love and es- 
teem of a wife and six children, and of a 
large circle of acquaintance. He was kind 
and charitable to the poor, and if he did not 
always give them money, he gave them 
what was of more value to them— employ 
ment. Or if he could not furrfish them 
with employment himself, he was usually 
able to direct them to somebody who could. 

The sick shared in his kindness. If a 
horse or a carriage was wanted, or if per- 
sonal assistance could be rendered, he al- 
ways knew it seasonably. Many wondered 
how he could so soon learn the wants of the 
sick, and be found at their bedside, or con- 
tributing to their relief. But he had early 
learned the art of anticipating such things, 
and of acting accordingly. 

It is true, he is not now in the world ; he 
has gone to his and our Father to render up 
his final account. But he set out thither 
cheerfully and happily. As men live, so 
they usually die. Thus it was^iiJ. Vsa^no?^ 
Luke. 



so 
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THE WINTER EVENING FIRESIDE. 

The fire is burning bright, 
The hickory snaps aloud, 
And the ruddy, ruddy light, 
Shines on the little crowd ; — 
The father and tlie mother. 
With a child on either knee. 
The sister and the brother 
From care and trouble free. 
Abroad the wind is howling. 
And down the chimney roars, 
la the woods the gale is growling, 
And fast the snow storm pours 
Qut they are safe and warm 
By their own fireside, 
And they heed not the storm. 
Though it rushes like the tide. 
The cat on Ellen's knee. 
The dog in Henry's lap. 
From quarrels they are fi«e, 
For both are in a nap. 
What care they for the blast, 
That wrings the wailing tree, 
Wliat care they for the mast 
That totters on the sea. 
Oh happy puss and pug. 
Oh happy man and wife, 
As^ sit upon the rug 
Without care or strife. 
The hail may rattle loud. 
At the door and window pane, 
Jack Frost may in his shroud, 
At all the cracks complain • 
Ye will not let him in. 
For peace is in your hearts, 
Ye will not heed his din, 
' Though he practice all his arts 
So Jack may go his way. 
And bite the traveller's nose, 
While the children seek their play 
And the mother mends their hose ; 
While Thomas takes the tongs 
And adds a walnut stick, 
While Susan sings her songs, 
Or Ellen trims the wick ; 



Or while the father kneels^ 
And they all kneel around, 
And the gratitude he feels, 
For the blessings he has found, 
Is whispered up to Heaven 
With a heart full of love. 
And a fervent prayer is given, 
For future rest above. 




THE OLIVE TREE. 

There is something very graceful and 
beautiful in the c^pearance of the olive-tree. 
The leaves bear some resemblance to those 
of the willow, only they are more soft and 
delicate. The flowers are as pretQr as the 
leaves. At first they are of a pale yellow | 
but when they expand their four petak, the 
insides of them are white, and only the cen- 
tre of the flower is yellow. 

The wild olive grows in Syria, Greece 
and Afirica. The cultivated one is eamly 
reared in many parts of the south of Europe. 
Whsre olives abound, they give much beauQ^ 
to the landscape. Tuscany, the south of 
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France, and the plains of Spain, are the 
places of Europe in which the olive was 
first cultivated. The sweet oil of our tables 
is pressed from the olive. 

The growth of olives and the manufacture 
of the oil afibrd a considerable employment 
to many of the inhabitants of France and 
Italy. In ancient times, the olive was a tree 
held in the greatest veneration. The oil was 
employed in pouring out libations on the 
altars of the gods, while the branches form- 
ed the wreaths of the vict<nr8 at the Olym- 
pic Grames. The Greeks had a pretty and 
instructive fMe in their mythology, on the 
origin of the olive. They said that Nep- 
tune, having a dispute with Minerva, as to 
the name of the city of Athens, it was de- 
cided by the gods that the deity who gave 
the best present to naankind should have a 
preference in the cyspute. Neptune struck 




that Peace, of wliich the olive is tlie symbol, 
was infinitely better than War, of which the 
horse was considered as an emblem. 

Even in the sacred history, the olive is 
invested with more honor than any otlier 
tree. The patriarch Noah had sent out a 
dove fi^m the ark, but she returned without 
any token of hope. Then " He stayed yet 
other seven days ; and agun he sent forth 
the dove out of the ark ; and the dove came 
to him in the evening ; and, lo, in her mouth 
was an olive-bransh plucked off: so Noah 
knew that the waters were abated from the 
earth." 



Tb« OliTe Leaf and Fniit. 

tiie shore, out of which sprung a horse : but 
Minerva produced an olive-tree. The god- 
had the triumph ; for it was adjudged 



THE TERRIFIED SAILORS 
Some young sailors on board a ship at 
sea were once ordered to go up the mast to 
furl the sails. When the first got up, he 
heard a strange voice saying **It blows 
hard." The lad wanted fi>r no more. He 
was down in a trice and telling his adven- 
ture. A second immediately ascended, 
laughing at the folly of his companion, but 
returned even more quickly than the former 
declaring that he was quite sure that a voice 
not of this world had cried in his ear ^ It 
blows hard." 

Another went, ancl another, but each 
came back vrith the same story. At length 
the mate, having sent up all the sulors, ran 
up the shrouds himself, and when he reach- 
ed the haunted spot, heard the dreadful 
words distinctly uttered in his ears, *<It 
blows hard." "Ay, ay, but blow it ever 
so hard, we must do our duty for all that," 
replied the mate fi^arkssly; and looking 
round, he spied a fine parrot perched on 
one of the ropes, who had been the cause of 
all this alann. Tlie bird had probably es- 
caped firom somo other vessel and had 
lighted on the mavt of thv«% 
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THE AMERICAN BISON. 

1 am going to tell you about the bison, 
which IS one of the most remarkable ani- 
mals in our country. It is about as large as 
nn ox. It inhabits both parts of the Amer- 
ican continent ; and in North America, im- 
mense herds are frequently seen. The 
fore parts of the body of this animal are 
very thick and strong ; the hinder are much 
more slender;- the body is covered in many 
]iartB with long shaggy hair; the horns are 
Fhort, rounded, and pointing outwards ; and 
on the shoulders is a great hump, which is 
the distinguishing mark of the bison. 

The bison grazes like a cow; he runs 
trSi] w forests, and his appeaiance is 



threatening and ferocious. No person could 
see this animal in the woods, for the first 
time, without showing him his heels, and 
escaping from his company as soon as 
possible. 

The chase of these animals is one of the 
favorite sports of the Indians, who use the 
flesh as food, and have several ingenious 
ways of killing them. The vast herds of 
bisons, in the western country, sometimes 
present a most astonishing spectacle. They 
press close together, so as to appear to be 
one solid mass, and then rush onward, driving 
before them, or crushing every thing that 
comes in their way. Their line of march 
is seldom stopped even by deep rivers, for 
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they swim over them without fear, and 
•learly in the order that they traverse the 
plains. When flying before their pursuers, 
it would be in vain for the foremost to halt, 
or attempt to stop those beldnd him, as 
they rush on, no matter what is before them. 
In their course they frequently brush down 
lai^e trees. 

The Indians have a curious method of 
luring these animals to leap over a high 
precipice. A swift-footed and active young 
man is selected, who is disguised in a bison's 
skin, having the head, ears and horns so 
fixed, as to deceive even the bisons them- 
selves. When thus arrayed, he stations 
himself between the herd and some of the 
precipices, which often extend for several 
miles along the rivers. The Indians sur- 
round the herd, and rush upon them, with 
loud yells. The ^mimals being alarmed, 
and seeing no way open but in the direction 
of the disguised Indian, run towards him, 
and he taking to flight, dashes on to the 
precipice, where he suddenly hides himself 
within some cr»3vice. The foremost bison 
of the herd anives at the brink — he cannot 
turn back ; there is no chance of escape : 
the poor creature shrinks vnth terror, but 
the crowd l»ehind press upon him, and 
be is hurled, with those who follow him, 
over the« pr*)cipice. This seems a cruel and 
wastriftii method of killing buflaloes, and 
fortunately it is not often resorted to by the 
Indians. 

A better way of killing bison is that of 
attacking them on horseback. 

The sense of smell in the bison is won- 
derftilly nice. It is said by hunters that the 
odor of the white man is far more terrifying 
to them than that of the Indian. In Long's 
li^xpedition to the Rocky Mountains, a story 
is told of an exploring party, who were 



riding through a dreary country, where a 
vast number of bisons were used to roam. 
As the wind was blowing fresh from the 
south, the scent of the party was wafted 
directly across ule river Platte, and over 
a distance of eight oi ten miles reached the 
bisons. The instant their atmosphere was 
infected with the tainted gale, they ran as 
violently as if closely pursued by mounted 
hunters, and uistead cf fleeing from the 
danger, they turned their heads towards tlie 
wind, eager to escape this terrifying odor. 

The skins of the bison are commonly of 
a reddish brown color. They furnish the 
Indians and whites with excellent coverings 
in whiter. A sleigh ride would be un- 
comfortable without them, and they form 
an excellent protection from the rain and 
cold. They ai*e called buffalo robes; tlie 
term buffalo, being generally, but incorrert- 
ly, applied to the bison. 

The bisons have often been seen in herds 
of three, four, and five thousand, blackemiig 
the plains and prairies, as far as the eye 
could view. At night it is impossible for 
persons, unaccustomed to their noise, to 
sleep near them. Their continued roaring 
sounds like distant thunder. Although tlie 
bison is a very fierce lookhig animal, it is. 
at the same tune, generally quite harmless. 
A Uttle boy might go near them, and per- 
haps, even chase them, without their turn- 
ing to injure him. 

A young bison, it is said, displays an af- 
focting instance of attachment to its mother, 
when the latter happens to be killed by the 
hunters ; the young one then will not leave 
her, but alarmed and trembling, follows the 
hunters, who are carrying away its parent* 

To the Indian tribes, the bison is an in- 
valuable gift He supplies a large part of 
tlie food used by the natives, and covetVs;^^ 
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to their tents and persons ; while his very 
refuse is used for fuel, in tlie desert places 
where no tree or shrub is to 1)0 seen. How 
wonderfully are all things adapted to tlie 
wants of man ! 

The bisons are oflen taken in pitfalls 
covered with boughs of trees and grass, and 
when thus captured, they are easily killed. 
When the ice is broken up on the rivers in 
the spring of the year, tlie dry grass of tlie 
surrounding plains is set on fire, and the 
bisons are tempted to cross the river, in 
search of the young grass that unmediately 
succeeds the old. In the attempt to cross, 
the bison oflen gets entangled in tlie ice, 
and is killed by the Indians. 



EVENING PRAYER FOR A CHILD 

Father who lives in heaven, 
Oh hear my little prayer, 
Watch o'er me in the night. 
With a parent's gentle care. 

Watch o'er me in my sleep, 
And send me peaceful dreams, 
And though the storm may sweep 
And the moon hide its beams ; 

Still, still beside my bed, 
May thy guardian angel stay, 
And safe from every danger. 
May I wake at dawn of day. 

Let me wake in health and peace , 
On a bright shining morrow, 
And save me all the day 
From every sin and sorrow. 

Witch o'er me in my play, 
My study and my care, 
And wherever I may be, 
May I know that God is there. 



May I do my duty well, 
And never tell a lie, 
And when this hfe is over, 
May I Uve in yonder sky. 

With my father and my motheri 
May I go and stay with thee, 
Where good, and wise and happy. 
Forever we shall be. 

Where sin doth never dwell, 
And sorrow cannot come — 
To that bright, bright land, 
Oh Father, take me home * 



The Orange* 

I daro say you have often tasted the 
round yellow fruit, which people call an 
orange. And perhaps you would not object 
to being told a little about the places where 
it is raised, and tlie tree on which it grown. 
Although so common a fruit ui our country, 
it is generally brought here from a distance 
of mauy hundred miles, and comes wrapped 
up in brown paper, and packed, in great 
numbers, in long boxes. Great quantities 
of oranges are brought from Seville, in 
Spain. Turn to your map of Europe, and 
you will readily find this place. The Span- 
ish oranges are much liked, and they are 
thought to keep better than any others. 

The island of Malta, situated in the Med- 
iterranean, furnishes oranges of a very 
sweet flavor. This fruit may also be raised 
in great perfection in the West India islands, 
and the oranges of the Bermudas are of a 
fine flavor and extraordinary size. 

The orange-tree in general has an upright 
smooth trunk, and smooth, shinhig leavesL 
The flowers appear in May or June. Though 
now extensively cultivated in the south of 
Europe, the introduction of the orange tb 
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of modem date, an J it was unknown in 
Europe till about the beginning of the fif- 




teenth century, when it was brought into 
Portugal, from China. The tree is very 
long-lived, and is considered young at the 
age of a century. The fruit is round, and 
of a bright yellow color. It contains a pulp 
filled with a sugary and refreshing juice ; 
and is divided by a thin delicate skin into 
eight or ten partition^, each containing sev- 
eral seeds. 

Most of the oranges intended for exporta- 
tion are gathered while they are still green ; 
for if the fruit were allowed to become ripe, 
it would spoil in a short time. The rind of 
the orange contains a strong and pungent 
oil, which may be procured by pressing the 
peaL An oil is also obtained fit>m the 
flowers of the tree, and forms a perfume, 
which is very agreeable. 

There is a species of orange of very 
pleasant flavor, which is said to grow wild 
in Florida. Oranges are often raised in 
boxes and hot houses in northern countries. 
Many of our young readers at the South 
have, doubtless, oflen plucked the fruit 
themselves firom the tree; which to them 



may be no novelty. Oranges may be kept 
fresh in every region of the world, and at 
almost every season of the year. The aro- 
matic oil and the rind preserve it from the 
effects both of heat and cold. 

The shaddock is the name of a fruit 
somewhat like the orange, but much larger. 
It is a native of China and the neighboring 
countries, where the name of " sweet ball ** 
is given to it. There are many varieties of 
this fj*uit. Some have the pulp white; 
others have it nearly red. Some are sweet, 
and some sour. 

The shaddock derived its present name 
from having been first carried fit)m China 
to the West Indies, by a Captain Shaddock. 
It has, however, been neglected there, and 




now but seldom merits its oriental name of 
sweet ball. The planters have reared the 
shaddock from the seed instead of budding 
it, and the fruit is consequenliy poor and 



If you are pleased with the complaisance and 
attention of others to you, depend upon it, the 
same complaisance and attention on your part 
will equally please them. 
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Then away o'er the |Aain of the glassy stream. Now away do I skim o'er tlie slippery field. 

Wilt I speed in my airy flight. Like a bird in tlie calm, blue sky, 

4ad I*J} ktugb at the car with its hissing steam. And declare to the winds that I never will yield- 
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The Do& 



Of all domestic animals which man 
has subjected to his control, the Dog 
alone has become his fiuthful companion 
and friend, — ^whose services are ever at 
the command of his master, and whose 
fidelity no change of circumstance can 
estrange ; nay, even when spumed and 
' maltreated, it is his generous nature ever 
to forgive ; while his courage and con- 
stancy prompts him to brave every haz- 
ard o£ his own life, in defending the per- 
son or property of the individual to whom 
he is most attached. 

" Training of Dogs," says Buflfon, 
" seems to have been the first art in- 
vented by man; and the fruit of that 
art was the conquest and peaceable pos- 
session of the earth. By the assistance 
of the Dog, man was enabled to hunt 
sach other animals as were necessary to 
preserve his own existence, and to de- 
stroy those which were noxious and the 
greatest enemies of his race." By day, 
the Dog is the attendant guardian of his 
flocks, the agent of his pleasures in the 
chase, and the willing slave of his ne- 
cessity, in drawing burdens; while, at 
night, he is the incorruptible watchman, 
to whose care his master confides his 
safety, since to him no bribe of the night- 
ly robber would prove an inducement to 
betray his trust. 

All creatures of the Dog kind have 
claws, but which they cannot sheathe or 
draw in, as animals of the Cat kind. 



The largest of the dog species is the 
Irish Greyhound, or Wolf-D<^, which 
has now become rare, even in Ireland. 
We have read a statement (quoted by 
Groldsmith) of a writer, who says that he 
was shown one, as a curiosity, which 
" was four feet high, or as tall as a calf 
of a year old." These noble creatures 
were formerly employed in clearing the 
country of wolves, by which it was once 
infested. 

The Mastiflfis chiefly a native of Eng- 
land; while the Bull Dog is considered 
to be whoUy so, and would lose his spirit 
anywhere else ; even in France, Bufibn 
says, it is difficult to preserve the breed 
entire. This Dog is chiefly remarkable 
for his courage, and for his antipathy to 
the Bull, which he will attack and pinion 
to the ground by the nose. 

The Mastiff* is a large noble animal, 
docile and intelligent ; he is used chiefly 
as a watch-dog, and well knows, as he 
faithfully performs, the duties of the office 
assigned to him. 

We must not omit to particularize the 
Newfoundland Dog, so well known in 
this country for his pleasing countenance, 
sagacity, and attachment to his master. 
He is a fine-looking large creature, and 
is web-footed, which enables him to swim 
very experdy. 

The life of a Dog is about from ten to 
fifteen years. He becomes familiar with, 
and assumes the manners of those with 
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whom he lires, towards strangers. In 
the families of the great, or where he is 
not accustomed to associate with the 
humhler classes of society, he will fly at 
a beggar who may approach the door, 
and whom he appears to know by his 
dross, voice, and gestures. In 1836 an 
English writer compiled the following^ 

ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTES. 

Strange as it may seem, Dogs appear 
to be able to acquire a correct knowledge 
of time. There was a journeyman car- 
penter, of the name of Smith, whose resi- 
dence was in Bishopsgate-street, and 
whose mother was a widow dwelling in 
Hackney. He allowed her half-a-guinea 
per week, for which she regularly sent a 
trusty messenger, a faithful Newfound- 
land Dog, to whom her son used to give 
the half-guinea, which, for a length of 
time, the Dog had safely conveyed ; and 
such was the intelligence of this animal 
that, on a Saturday afternoon, the time of 
his mistress bidding him to " Go and fetch 
it !»' — ^if she chanced to be a little later 
than usual in giving her order, he would 
become restless, look up in her face, jump 
about her, and whine until she sent him 
on his weekly errand. It may here be 
mentioned that Smith, in a moment of 
incautiousness, named the carrier of this 
little sum ; and, on the following Satur- 
day night, an evil-disposed character who 
had heard of it, waylaid the Dog, and 
striving to soothe him, attempted to get 
the money from his mouth ; but, instead 
of doing so, he was forced to retire with 
Itw JSnger severely lacerated, and the 



honest confidant safely arriifed at home 
with the half-guinea. 

There is a Newfoundland Dog may 
be seen every day in Smith Street, Chel- 
sea, which lies quietly on the pavement 
until one or two o'clock, the usual time 
of making his rounds; when he leisurely 
walks from house to house, patiently 
waiting at areas for such donations as 
may be given to him, until he appears to 
think himself forgotten, when, by bark- 
ing loudly, he reminds his friends below 
of his attendance upon their bounty. 

A Dog, of the same breed, was accus- 
tomed to attend the writer of this paxar 
graph to school every morning at nine 
o'clock, and at twelve would as regularly 
come to the school-gate to escort him 
home. On the part of the Dog, this at- 
tendance was voluntary, having neither 
been taught nor encouraged to do so ; in 
an aflemoon, however, he never tzouUed 
himself upon the subject.* 

There is a Dog, now living in Queen 
Street, Chelsea, whose master is a baker, 
and who has to rise at eleven oVlock 
every night to attend to the setting in of 
his bread. The Dog has become so oe- 
eustomed to this act, and to the haur^ that 
about twenty minutes before the time for 
his master to rise, the Dog begins to 
scratch and bark, for the purpose of 
awaking him, and so continues to do 
till his master rises to attend to his work. 
This is the case every night, as regular- 



* A limilar case, with tome very intaretting i 
nimentt, ii related by Mary Howitt in hw dtlightfij vol- 
UBM « *« TaUi \u Fnm." 
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ly as the dock, except Saturday; and, 
strange to tell, that on Saturday night, 
Battler remains perfectly quiet, and, with 
his master, enjoys a good night*s rest. 

We know of a Dog whose mistress, 
residing in the New Road, is a Roman 
Catholic, and who avers that he will not 
cat meat on a Friday. To prove the 
oruth of her assertion, she called him to 
her on a Friday, a few weeks since, and 
gave him a piece, which he certainly 
huried in the garden, as he was in the 
practice of doing upon other occasions ; 
but whether or not he had previously 
satisfied his hunger we cannot say. We 
have known several Dogs that would 
guard meat, which, however hungry, 
they would not touch until it was given 
to them ; and one that would not take 
any food at all, save from the hand of his 
master alone, by whom he had been 
taught many curious tricks. When de- 
sired to " call the reckoning," he would 
poll the bell ; and, at the word of com- 
mand, would sit erect upon a table, where, 
on any question being proposed to him, 
he would nod his assent; or, shaking 
it, express his negative with a growl. 
When desired to buy a roll, he would 
take the money offered, go to a baker's 
shop, lay down the coin, and point to 
what he wanted, which, when given to 
him, he would return with to his master 
and lay it at his feet. These and many 
other feats we have seen poor Grander 
perform in Dublin, repeatedly. 

The assertion that Dogs will some- 
timee indulge an inclination to prey on 



other animals, is conect They will 
worry sheep, deer, &c — a propensity 
which neither kindness nor discipline 
can afterwards subdue. It is asserted, 
by some writers, that one of the greatest 
terrors of a domestic Dog, is a naked 
man ; an assertion, however, which we 
are inclined to doubt, since everybody 
knows that Dogs are in the constant 
practice of attending their masters to 
bathe throughout the whole season, and 
that many lives have been thus saved by 
them. 

There was lately a beggar, well known 
on Holbom Hill, who was blind, and led 
by a small Dog which carried a tin cup 
in its mouth, bound round the edge with 
leather — a stratagem which proved very 
effective ; since, wiiere charity might 
have failed, curiosity often urged the 
passengers to drop a half-penny into the 
cup, that they might see the Dog convey 
it to his master, which ho invariably 
did. 

There is an itinerant organ-player, 
well known in London, who carries a 
small Dog upon his instrument; and 
when any pence are thrown to him, the 
creature immediately leaps down, picks 
up the money, springs upon the organ 
again, and delivers it to his master. 

An instance of the sagacity of this 
faithful creature was generally noticed 
in the London newspapers about eigh- 
teen months since. The circumstance 
to which we allude, was thus narratea : 
— ^Two children were pla3ring on board 
of the vessel lying in the Orosvencr 
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Canal, PimlicOi when one of them fell 
into the water and sank. The elder of 
the two— about nine years of age — seeing 
what had occurred to his little brother, 
immediately plunged after him, and in a 
few minutes disappeared also. Fortu- 
nately, a person happened to be passing 
by with a Newfoundland Dog, which he 
directed to dive after the children. The 
animal instantly obeyed ; and in a short 
time rose to the surface of the water, 
bearing one of them by its clothes ; which 
was no sooner released from his careful 
grasp, than he again dived, and, to the 
great delight of all who saw it, re-appear- 
ed with the second. The children were 
soon completely recovered from the effects 
of their perilous adventure, and are still 
living; but, like most other particularly 
interesting events, this has been by some 
much exaggerated, and its veracity, by 
olhers, totally denied. We have, how- 
ever, made it our business to find out the 
master of the Dog, who not only intro- 
duced us to Nero himself, — we think 
Hero would be a more appropriate appel- 
lation — but assured us of the genuine- 
ness of the fact ; and, in reference to it, 
pointed to the collar upon the neck of the 
Dog, which had been presented in testi- 
mony of his services, and upon which 
they are inscribed, with the date, &c. of 
his performing them. He belongs to Mr. 
Peel, a printer, residing in the New Cut, 
Lambeth ; who, while exercising him in 
several little tricks, &aid he would " do 
anything almost that he bade him." He 
poifseMes all the gentleness of disposition 



so remadcable to his species, and i 
the caresses of strangers with much ap- 
parent satisfaction. 

We have preferred adducing the proofr 
of our own knowledge, and of the present 
day, relative to the sagacity of the Dog, 
to repeating the innumerable well-attest- 
ed facts of former times, which have been 
so repeatedly quoted by others. We 
will, however, extract one or two in- 
stances which have not been so generally 
repeated as those we pass by. It is re- 
corded that, in the year 1789, a ship was 
wrecked at Yarmouth, from which a 
Newfoundland Dog only escaped with 
life. He swam to the shore, bearing a 
pocket-book in his mouth, which several 
persons among the crowd assembled on 
the beach, vainly attempted to take from 
him on his landing. One individual in 
the crowd, however, caught the eye of 
the Dog, upon whom he immediately 
fawned, and to whom he gave up the 
pocket-book ; it was the friend of his late 
master, the drowned captain of the yessel, 
whom the animal knew. 

The services of the Dog are varied ac- 
cording to the wishes or wants of his 
master. The Esquimaux Indians, who 
inhabit the coldest regions of North Am- 
erica, employ them to carry burdens, and 
draw the sledges in which ihey them- 
selves travel over the snow, at the rate 
of fifty or sixty miles in a day. In New- 
foundland, some parts of France, Ger- 
many, &c.. Dogs are used for drawing 
loads. 

There is a man who perambulates 
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Pimlicot and its neighboriiood, who traf- 
fics in brooms, mats, &c. His shop is 
a neatiy-built commodious four-wheeled 
waggon, with a seat in front, which is 
drawn by four large Dogs completely 
harnessed. He walks throughout the 
day crying his wares, his Dogs attentive 
and obedient to his word; but when 
about to return home in the evening, he 
" mounts the box," takes the reins, and, 
at a full trot, drives his four-in-hand with 
all the ease imaginable. 

In Spain, Dogs are employed upon the 
mountains to take care of the flocks; and 
on Mount St Bernard, in Switzerland, 
they most ably assist the friendly monks 
of a convent there, in searching for trav- 
ellers who must, otherwise, perish in the 
snow. 

These Dogs, somewhat of the large 
spaniel breed, possess so acute a scent as 
to discover a human being though buried 
many feet deep in the snow, which is 
there seen in large masses, called ava- 
lanches, which sometimes overwhelm un- 
suspecting travellers. When the Dogs 
discover where the bodies lie, they scratch 
away the snow with their paws, and howl 
and bark until the servants of the convent, 
or the monks, come to their assistance. 
The latter with a true feeling of human- 
ity, tie small flasks of brandy, and cloaks, 
about the necks of these sagacious Dogs, 
which are so well trained to their busi- 
ness as to know for what purpose they 
are placed there, when they find any dis- 
tressed object benumbed with cold. In 
the year 1816, one of these faithful crea- 



tures perished which had saved the lives 
of twenty-two people, and for which a 
medal was suspended to his neck. He 
was going with two guides, sent from the 
convent to conduct a courier of Piedmont 
to the village at the foot of the mountain, 
which is called St Pierre, when an ava- 
lanche fell and buried the whole party. 
Another of these Dogs, called Barry^ 
once found a boy in a benumbed state in 
the hollow of the glacier, or field of ice, 
upon the Alps, whose mother had been 
buried in an avalanclie a^ they were 
crossing the mountain. Barry was one 
of the most zealous and best trained Dogs 
of the convent, and actually saved forty 
individuals from death by his exertions. 
On finding the boy he contrived to make 
him take the flask firom his neck ; and, 
after the lad was refreshed by the cordial, 
the Dog got him on his back, and thus 
appeared at the convent gate. When 
this trusty animal became too old any 
longer to pursue his humane occupation, 
the prior of the convent sent him to pass 
the remainder of his days in ease at 
Berne; in the museum of which he is, at 
this day, to be seen stufied, with the col- 
lar about his neck, and the flask which 
he carried in his lifetime. 

On the coast of Guinea, the negroes 
prefer the flesh of Dogs to any other food ; 
and all over China there are Dog Butch- 
ers, and shambles appointed for selling 
their flesh. 

The many tricks taught those called 
Dancing-Dogs, prove not only the capaci- 
ty of the animal theoAadxei&>\Ml ^Is^^ ^Sea^. 
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many cruelties are practised upon them, 
which ought not to he encouraged. Dogs 
which are taught to act a kind of drama, 
carry each other in sedan chairs to a pre- 
tended ball, &c., must have been severely 
used, since they are taught, in such cases, 
only by working on their fears. 

Although Dogs cannot do without, nor 
ought they ever to be denied water, yet 
they have been known to exist for an as- 
tonishing length of time without food. 
Quoting " The Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences," -Buffon cites an instance of 
one that had been left by accident in a 
country-house, which subsisted forty days, 
without any other nourishment than that 
afforded by the wool of a mattress left in 
the room, which it had torn to pieces. 

A gentleman who had a fine New- 
foundland Dog, seeing the animal rush 
into the street and seize a negro woman, 
immediately interfered, and calling him 
off, made him go with him into his office, 
where he caused him to remain. The 
Dog continued to appear dissatisfied, to 
such a degree, that his master was in- 
duced to think there must be something 
wrong, and recollected at the moment 
that a pair of cushions had been left in a 
sleigh opposite the door. On examining 
the sleigh, one of the cushions could not 
be found. The master immediately call- 
ed to his Dog — 'Find it. Carlo!' and the 
animal flashed off up the street, followed 
by his owner. They had not gone far 
befqre three coloured women were seen, 
who soon separated, two of them going 
one way, the third in an opposite direc- 



tion. The gentleman foUovred the two 
and, having overtaken them, demanded 
the cushion; they protested that they had 
stolen nothing, and oflered to let him 
search them. Finding that they had 
nothing, he went in search of Carlo, and 
ascertained that he had caught the real 
thief, (the woman who had turned in the 
opposite direction) and held the stolen 
cushion in his mouth. 

After all these fine traits now related 
of Dogs, there are thousands of the race 
entirely useless, especially in cities and 
large towns. The danger of their bite in 
madness, is much to be dreaded ; and we 
should prefer to have half the race killed 
off, rather than see one human being die 
of their bite. Hydrophobia, or a dread 
of water, is the name of the frightful dis- 
ease which attends the bite of a mad-dog. 



SIX CONUNDRUMS. 

1. What is that which is in yiaible, 
but never out of sight ? — The letter i. 

2. When is a boat like a knife?-— 
When it is a cutter. 

3. What part of London is in France? 
—The letter n. 

4. How many black beans will make 
five white ones? — ^Five, when they are 
peeled. 

6, Why is a dandy like a haunch of 
venison ? — Because he is a bit of a 
buck. 

6. What kin is that child to its fiither 
who is not its fiither*s own son ?— -His 
daughteT. 
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ing erected on purpose to receive it. 
This building, which is called " la doga- 
na della neve," or the snow custom- 
house, is situated a little in the rear of 
the port, at the distance of a few hun- 
dred yards from the great Neapolitan 
custom-house. To this general depot 
the retail dealers come to furnish them- 
selves from all parts of the vast town ; 
and there is scarcely a street in Naples, 
however miserable and remote it may 
be, but has its snow-shop. By an old 
law of the country, these shops are nev- 
er allowed to be shut up during the hot 
weather either by night or by day ; or, 
if the owner closes the door or absents 
himself, he must leave some one in the 
shop ready to serve, should snow be 
called for. 

A similar regulation, only extending 
ail the year through, applies to apothe- 
caries* shops. With respect to the ven- 
ders of ph3rsic, the old law is pretty well 
let go to sleep, but the popular want and 
habit keep it awake in regard to the 
anow-dealers. It must be remarked, 
however, that snow itself is both a med- 
icine and a medicament ; it is taken in- 
ternally, alone, or mixed with syrups 
and drugs, and it is used in outward 
topical applications for sprains, head- 
aches, and ^n almost endless variety of 
cases. The quantity consumed in this 
way is very great. Snow, indeed; may 
be called the best physician and the best 
surgeon of the poor Neapolitans, who do 
not often consult any other. 

Let us now go bom Italy to Green- 



land, and talk about the ice* The fine 
picture to this number of our magazine 
is a representation of a mountain of ice • 
floating in the ocean. Among the vari- 
ous phenomena of the frozen region of 
Greenland, there is none more remarka- 
ble than that of the land-ice running 
from one end of the country to the oth- 
er, and covering it with an eternal ice, 
leaving only some tops of mountains, 
which rise black and naked above it. 
When you ascend any of the highest 
mountains free from ice on the sea-coast, 
a dreadful view is presented. As far as 
the eye can reach in every direction, 
nothing is seen but a glittering surface, 
which merits the appellation of an icy 
ocean. This ice is extending every 
year, increasing in height as well aa 
breadth, and has already occupied the 
greatest part of the country. When it 
meets with high mountains, it is check- 
ed in its progress till it has reached an 
equal height, and can then proceed far- 
ther without obstruction. An experi- 
ment has been made of placing a pole in 
the earth at a considerable distance from 
the line of ice, and that place has been 
found occupied by the ice the following 
year. Its progress is, indeed, so rapid, 
that Greenlanders who are still living, 
remember their fathers hunting reindeer 
among naked mountains, which are now 
completely covered with ice. 

It is chiefly in the vallies that the ice 
is accumulating ; and when these reach 
the sea, and the inner parts of the bays, 
the ice Y^o^ecXA \xl^3Kt%<^'^^5^2ll^ w«. '^eja 
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water. Fart of the ice appears to be 
even and smooth, particularly in the 
middle ; but a part of it very uneven, es- 
pecially at the extremities towards the 
naked land, and in those places where 
small hillocks have been covered. But, 
if you proceed farther on the ice, that, 
which seemed to be even, consists of val- 
lies with several strata. The blocks of 
ice that form a continuation of the land- 
ice, and project over the water in the in- 
ner parts of the bays, are yearly increas- 
ing. The sea below throws its waves 
over them, and makes such excavations, 
that in many places large poles of ice 
are hanging down at the sides, having 
the appearance of pipes of organs, and 
in other places it forms immense ar- 
ches. In proportion as these blocks 
increase above and become heavier, and 
the excavations below are extended, im- 
mense masses are precipitated into the 
water. 

Many bays are really deep enough to 
receive such ice-mountains. As one 
mass falls down, that which is behind is 
carried along with it, and thus one fol- 
lows the other with a tremendous crack- 
ing noise, like a heavy cannonade. The 
sea, as is easily imagined, is thereby 
put into a violent motion, and overflows 
the land at a great height, and this in- 
undation is felt at a distance of several 
miles. It has even happened, that tents 
pitched at a considerable distance from 
the sea have been carried away and the 
people have perished. Boats are also 



As when in northern seas, at midnight dark. 
An isle of ice encounters some swift bark, 
And, starting all its wretches from their sleepy 
By one cold impulse hurls them to the deep. 

Such masses of ice are at first precipita- 
ted deep in the water, and, returning to 
the surface, continue for a long time in 
motion. Sometimes they are united to 
fiat ice in the bays by congelation, and 
thus remain surrounded by it for a time ; 
or they break in their fiedl the ice which 
is already formed there. 

The icebergs are very remarkable. 
Either fixed or floating, they present the 
most fantastic and magnificent forms, 
which an active imagination may easily 
convert into landscape scenery. Crantz 
says that some of these look like church- 
es, with pillars, arches, portals, illumina- 
ted windows ; others like castles* with 
square and spiral turrets. A third class 
assume the appearance of ships in full 
sail, to which pilots have occasionally 
gone out, for the purpose of conducting 
them into harbour ; many again resem- 
ble large islands, with hill and dale, as 
well as idUages, and even cities, built 
upon the margin of the sea. Two of 
these stood for many years in Disco Bay, 
which the Dutch whalers called Amster- 
dam and Haarlem. 

Montgomery says : — 

Yon castellated pile 
Floats on the surges, like a fairy isle ; 
Pre-eminent upon its peak, behold, 
With walls of amethyst and roofs of gold. 
The semblance of a city ; towers and spires 
Glance in the firmament with opal fires ; 
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Pron* ih)m those heights peUncid fotmtains 

uow 
O'er pt>iurl7 meads, through emerald Tales be- 

No lovelier pageant moYos beneath the sky t 

Here, to^, is another beautiful passage : 

Amidst a coast of dreariest continent, 
In many a shapeless promontory rent ; 
O'er rocks, seas, islands, promontories spread, 
The Ice-Blink rears its undulated head, 



On which the sun beyond the horizon shined, 
Hath left its richest garniture behind ; 
Piled on a hundred arches, ridge by ridge, 
O'er axed antPfiuid strides the Alpme bridge, 
Whose blocks of sapphire seem to mortal eye 
Hewn from cerulean quarries of the sky ; 
With glacier-battlements, that crowd the 

spheres, 
The slow creation of six thousand years, 
Amidst immensity it towers sublime, — 
Winter's eternal palace, built by Time. 



How Bnrning Gas is Made, etc 



Many, we presume, are not familiar 
with the method by which the common 
gas burnt is made. The process is sim- 
ple enough when we understand it, as 
many of our greatest discoveries are. 

Coal gas, or carburetted hydrogen 
gas, is made by placing cannel coal in a 
red-hot cylinder of clay or iron, and 
sealing it up tightly. A pipe leads off 
at one end, and through it the volatile 
parts of the coal pass off in the form of 
gas ; this passes through lime-water be- 
fore it is allowed to enter the reservoir. 
The lime-water absorbs the ammonia 
and sulphurous gases contained in the 
ooal ; the gas is thus purified, and after 
it leaves the lime-water, it is passed 
through cold water, which cools and 
washes it. Before the way to purify 
coal gas was discovered, the sulphuric 
acid gave great trouble ; it blackened 
white painted walls, and burned hang- 
ings, &c. This way of making gas is 
now in general use. It is still the 
cheapest gas produced. 



Solid Gas. — Murdock first used gas 
to light up his office at Redrath in 1792, 
" It would," says Liebeg, " be one of the 
greatest discoveries of the age, if any 
one could succeed in condensing coaJ 
gas into a white, dry, solid, odorless sub 
stance ; portable, and capable of being 
placed on a candlestick or burned in a 
lamp." Already is the desire of Liebeg 
being accomplished. A mineral oil flow- 
ed out of coal in Derbyshire, obviously 
produced by slow distillation from the 
coal. It has been ascertained, on ex. 
amination, to be paraffine, a solid, waxy 
substance, hitherto never produced from 
coal, formed by a slow and regular dis- 
tillation. This is condensed ooal gas, in 
the solid form of defiant gas desired by 
Liebeg. Should this discovery be as 
successful as it promises, a great change 
will be wrought in fuel as well as in 
illuminating gas. 

Another Wonder. — The Caloric ship 
Ericsson, moved by heated air, ha) proved 
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THE OWL. 



Why dost thou wander, lonesome owl, 
Now every thing beside, each fowl 

And beast, to rest is laid ? 
Why do thy broad wings shine so light 
From mead to meaui, when the dim night 

Bids all the prospect fade ? 

Doth the snn blind thine eyes by day, 
That, hid from sight, thou steal'st away 

Amid the ivy tree ? 
Go, silly Owl, go sleep till morn 
Shall to the woods and fields return ; 

Then wake, and sport like me. 

" Ah ! little boy,"— the Owl would say, 
<< Thou dost not know how blithe and gay 
I hail the twilight hour. 



When the pale stars are up, then I 
Am out beneath their gentle sky, 
The mistress of the bower. 

" When lark and linnet lie asleep 
In their warm nest, 'tis then I keep 

My merry-makings here : 
My hootings long and loud, no less 
Than their sweet songs, can joy express, 

And my companions cheer. 

" The moon sheds down her brightest beama. 
To guide me by the woods and streams, 

Home to my dark old tree : 
And when the sun brings back his joys, 
Then little birds and little boys 

In turn may merry be." 




CHARADE. 

Mt first is possess'd of the wonderful art 

Of painting the feelings that glow in the heart ; 

Yet had it not been for my second's kind aid. 

No respect had my first from a creature been paid j 

The name of my whole I expect you'll reveal, 

Whon I teU ^ou \\?s c^fL^ com^^osed of bright stee.. 
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The Serpent of Rhodes. 




Editor, 

thought the following story would be 
resting enough to be placed in the forth- 
Lng number. If it suit, I should be 
>y to have it inserted. H. T. 

r the fourteenth century an amphib- 

animal, a sort of serpent or croco- 

caused much disorder in the island 

Ihodes by its depredations, and sev- 

inhabitants fell victims to its rapaci- 

The retreat of this animal was in a 

m, situated near a swamp, at the 

of Mount St. Etienne, two miles 

L Rhodes. It often came out to seek 

rey, and devoured sheep, cows, hor- 

and even the shepherds who watch- 

ver their flocks. 

!any of the knights of St. John of Je- 
lem had tried to destroy this monster ; 
ifter going out to attack it, they nev- 
jtumed. This induced Phelion de 
meuve, the grand master of Malta, 
ibid all knights, on pain of being de- 
sd of their habit, from attacking it, 



or attempting any further an enterprise, 
which appeared to be above human pow- 
ers. 

All the knights obeyed the mandate of 
the grand master, except Dien Donne 
Gozen, who notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tion, and without being deterred by the 
fate of his brethren, secretly formed the 
daring design of fighting this savage 
beast; bravely resolving to deliver the 
island from such a calamity, or perish in 
the attempt. Having learned that the 
serpent had no scales on its belly, he 
formed his enterprise on this information. 
From the description he had received of 
this enormous animal, he made a paste- 
board figure resembling it, and endeav- 
oured to imitate its terrific ones. He 
then trained two mastiffs to run to its 
cries, and to attach themselves immedi- 
ately to the belly of the monster ; while 
he, mounted on horseback, his lance in 
his hand, and covered with his armor, 
feigned to give it blows in several places. 
I'lie knight employed himself many 
months, every day, in this exercise, at 
the Chateau de Gozen, in Languedoc, to 
which he had repaired ; and when he 
had trained the mastiffs sufficiently to 
this kind of combat, he hastened back to 
Rhodes. 

Having repaired to church and com- 
mended himself to God, he put on his 
armor, mounted his horse, and ordered 
his two servants to return to France if he 
perished in tbk!^ c.otcJc^\ \s^ Ns^ ^sc&s^ 
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TEMPERANCE. 



near him if they perceived that he had 
killed the serpent, or been wounded by 
it. He then descended from the moun- 
tain of St. Etienne, and approaching the 
haunt of the serpent soon encountered it. 
Gozen struck it with his lance but the 
scales prevented its taking effect. 

He then prepared to redouble his 
blows, but his horse, frightened by the 
hisses of the serpent, refused to advance, 
and threw himself on his side. Gozen 
dismounted, and accompanied by his 
mastifils, marched sword in hand towards 
this horrible beast. He struck him in 
various places, but the scales prevented 
him from penetrating them. The furi- 
ous animal, by a blow of his tail, knock- 
ed down the knight, and would certainly 
have devoured him, had not his two dogs 
fastened on the belly of the serpent, 
which they lacerated in a dreadful man- 
ner. The knight, favoured by this help, 
rejoined his two mastiffs, and buried his 
sword in the body of the monster, which 
being mortally wounded, rushed on the 



knight and would have crushed him to 
death by his weight, had not his servants, 
who witnessed the combat, come to hit 
relief. The serpent was dead and the 
knight had fainted. When he recover- 
ed, the first object which was presented 
to his view was the dead body of the 
serpent. 

The death of the serpent was no soon- 
er known in the city than a crowd of the 
inhabitants came out to welcome their 
deliverer. The knights conducted him 
in triumph to the grand master, who, 
however, considered it a breach of disci- 
pline, unpardonable even on such an 
occasion ; and regardless of the entrea- 
ties of the other knights and the impor- 
tant service that Gozen had rendered, 
sent him to prison. A council was as- 
sembled, who decided that he ahould be 
deprived of the habit of his order for dis- 
obedience. This was done ; but Ville- 
neuve, repenting of his severity, soon re- 
stored it to him, and loaded him with &- 
vors. 



TEMPERANCE ANECDOTE. 



A STROS& raddy-faced fanner had a dis- 
ease, which indaced the celebrated John Hun- 
ter to enjoin a total abstinence from fermented 
liquors. "Sir," said the farmer, "I assure 
you that I am a very temperate man ; I scarce- 
ly ever exceed three pints of ale a day, and I 
never touch spirits." " But," said Mr. Hun- 
ter, " yon must now drink nothing except wa- 
ter." " Sir," said the farmer, " that is impos- 
sibJe, for I cannot relinquish my employment, 
Madxoa know, sir, it is impossible to work 



without some support." Mr. Hunter, perceiT- 
ing that his patient was not likely to be easily 
convinced, inquired how many acres of land 
he cultivated, and how many horses he kept 
upon the farm, and then boldly asserted that 
they were loo few. The farmer maintained 
that they were sufficient, but was at length 
brought to confess that they worked hard, 
" Allow me then," said Mr. Hunter, '< to iii^ 
quire what it is yon give them to drihkf^ 
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PATTY PEOUD. 



Thb figure before yon is Miss Patty Proud. 
Her feelings are lowery, her frown like a cloud, 
Because proud Miss Patty can hardly endure 
To come near the lowly abode of the poor. 

She fears the plain floor of the humble will spoil 
Her silk hose and shoes, and her skirt-border soil ; 
An4 so she goes winchingi and holds up her dress 
So high, it were well if her heels would show less. 

But, when she walks through the fine streets of the towB^ 
She puts on fine airs, and displays her rich gown. 
Till some who have passed her, have thought of the bird 
Renowned for gay feathers, whose name you have heard. 

In her thought she is trifling ; in manner, as rain 
As that silly fowl taking pride in his train ; 
And none who have marked her, will need to be told 
That she has a heart that's unfeeling and cold. 

I saw when she met some poor children one day, 
Who asked her for alms, she turned frowning away« 
And told them, ''poor people must work to be fed. 
And not trouble ladies to help them to bread." 
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PATTY PROUD. 

And jast as the sad little mendicants said. 
Their mother was dying — their father waa dem^ 
She entered a store with a smooth, smiling face. 
To lay oat her money in gay ribbons and lace. 

I saw her curl np her proud lip in disdain, 
Because Ellen Pitiful picked up the cane 
A feeble old blind man let fall in the sand, 
And placed it again in his tremulous hand. 

But little does haughty Miss Patty suppose, 
Of all whom she smiles on, that any one knows 
How sour she can look when she's out of their sight. 
And fret at the servants, if all is not right. 

At home, she's unyielding, and sullen, and cross : 
Her friends when she's absent esteem it no loss ; 
And some where she visits, in secret confess, 
That they love her no more, though they dread her mucn 

The truth is— Miss Patty, when young, never tried 
To govern her temper, nor conquer her pride. 
The passions unchecked in the heart of the child, 
Like weeds in a garden neglected, ran wild. 

They grew with her growth ; wi^fi her strength they grew 
Her head not then righted, has ever been wrong j 
Until she would never submit to be told 
Of faults by long habit made stubborn and bold. 

And now, among all my young friends, is there one— 
A fair little girl is there under the sun. 
Who'd rise to a woman, and have it allowed. 
That she is a likeness of Miss Patty Proud ? 



VALUE OF A NAIL. 

We have been told that the first nail ever thing came in existence, he shrewdly conjee- 

seen at Madagascar was taken from a boat at tured that it must have been formed by a pco* 

Biotea, It was a spike nail, and brought hith- cess of vegetation; therefore to propagate so val* 

er by its fortunate possessor as something of uable an exotic, he planted his nail in the earth, 

rare value. And so it proved, for he made no but waited in vain for the blade, the bud, the 

small gain by lending it out for hire to canoe blossom and the fruit. This man is still Uring, 

builders to bore holes in the sides of their being often reminded of the folly, by which lie 

planks. Afterwards another lucky fellow got acquired at least one piece of k&awledge — 

JboJd of a nail^ and not knowing how such a Tsfimum and JSermefs Voyages. 



THE HKE WORSHIFFERS. 
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THE FIRE WORSHIPPERS. 

The above is a representation of one of 
ihe religious rites of the Persees, or Fire- 
worshippers. This singular tribe were 
anciently inhabitants of Persia, from which 
thej were driven by an invasion of the 
Arabi. The fire-worshippers afterwards 
settled in Bombay, and in some of the south- 
em parts of Hindoostan. They are describ- 
ed as a quiet, amiable and hospitable race 
of people. They profess themselves follow- 
ers of the religion of Zoroaster, who was an 
ancient Persian philosopher. They pay a 
certain worship to the sup, the moon, the 
BtUTB, and to fire, as visible images or sym- 
bols of the invisible Deity. 

This veneration for the element of fire 
induces them to keep a sacred fire constant- 



ly burning, which they feed with odorife- 
rous wood, both in their temples and in 
the private houses of such persons as pos- 
sess 6ufi[icient wealth to afford this expense. 
In one of their temples at Bombay, a Eu- 
ropean traveller saw a fire which had 
burned uncxtinguislied for two centuries, 
and so jealous are they of the sanctity of 
fire, that they never blow out a light, lest 
their breath soil the purity of tlie flame. 
They not only pay the honor of worship to 
the heavenly bodies, but firmly believe m 
the influence which the stars exert on tlie 
lives of individuals, and the destinies of the 
world. They are, at the same time, almost 
wholly ignorant of the discoveries which 
modem philosophers have made in the 
science of astronomy. 
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CAPTAIN MORB£LL 



Captain Morrell. 



We told our young readers a short time 
ago about the visit, which was made by 
Captain Morrell to some newly-discovered 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. He had landed 
with his crew, and set up a forge ; but the 
natives flockc-l round and stole every thing 
on which they could lay their hands. Cap- 
tain Morreh resolved to put a stop to this. 
He reti^med on board his vessel, armed six 
of the en;/'; besides himself, with muskets, 
pistols and cutlasses ; and then sailed back 
to the beach in a boat. He had scarcely 
landed with his men, when they were met 
by four of the natives, who ofiered to con- 
duct them to the residence of their chie£ 
Our navigators accepted the offer, but they 
had not advanced far, when, on coming out 
from a wood, they beheld directly before 
them two hundred savage warriors com- 
pletely armed with bows and war-clubs, and 
-eady for battle. 

The natives soon formed a circle round 
the poor sailors, to whom there now seemed 
no chance of escape. They retained their 
courage and self-possession, however, in 
this trying moment Captain Morrell ex- 
horted his men to put their trust in Heaven, 
and promptly to obey every order which 
he should give. He then threw his musket 
on the ground, took a pistol in his right 
hand, and a cutlass in the other, and ordered 
two of his men to follow his example. The 
saA'ages were now beginning to fix the 
arrows in their bowstrings. 

With great presence of mind. Captain 
Morrell advanced to the king of the natives, 
and presented a pistol to his breast The 
two sailors took tibeir stations on each side 
of his majesty, holding two glittering cut- 
lasses over his head, with orders to sever it 
from his body, the moment an arrow was 



discharged. Struck with horror at the sit- 
uation of their monarch, the savages sud- 
denly dropped their bows and arrows to the 
ground. The sailors thefi walked around 
the circle with drawn cutlasMfli and com- 
pelled every one of the islanders, to lay 
down their war-clubs and other arms. 
This being done, the king^ who was much 
terrified, was escorted to the beach, and with 
^ve of his chiefi, was taken on board the 
Antarcdc Thus by an act of decision and 
coolness, seven individuals were rescued 
fix)m what seemed an inevitable death. 

The king and his chieft were well treated, 
end the next day were sent on shore, witH a 
prof umon of presents. They repaid the kind 
treatment of Captain Morrell in a cruel and 
treacherous manner. Twenty-one cxf the 
crew were on shore, ancf another boat full 
was approaching, when the war-whoop of 
the savages was sounded. Captain Morrell 
was in the schooner, but he immediately 
recognised the meaning of the cij. Snatch- 
ing a lighted match, he discharged one of 
the cannons, but the shot fell spent and 
harmless, on account of the distance. The 
report, however, alarmed his men, who 
were scattered about in the woods. They 
started for the beach, where tney had left 
their arms under the proteotion of two aen- 
tinels. 

On approaching the beach, they were met 
by about three hundred natives, who had 
just killed their two shipmates, the sentinels, 
and were waiting their own approach with 
bows ready bent The moment the ill-fiited 
seamen emerged firom the woods, a shower 
of arrows was poured upon them by the 
natives. Only three of them fell from this 
volley, but all of them were more or less 
wounded. A well-manned boat was flying 
to the rescue of the brave sailors, who were 



CAPTAIN MORBELL. 
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A Bouth-Sea Islander. 



deariy selling their lives on the beach. For 
eyery white man that fell, six of the misguid- 
ed natives were slain. The savages shrank 
tMiek with amazement, as the undaunted 
mariners mowed doAvn their ranks, and 
opened a qnicious path through the crowd. 
By this time the approaching boat had 
reached the edge of the shore. Guns were 
fired at the savages, and the little band on 
the beach now reduced to seven in number, 
made a successful retreat to the boat. Her 
progress through the waters was slow, and 
the canoes of the natives gained upon her 
very hsL But the cannons of the Antarctic 
voon swept tliem from the face of the wa- 



ters, and the remainder of the unfortunate 
crew reached the vessel in safety. A fiivor- 
able breeze sprung up soon after, and the 
Antarctic quitted the Massacre Islands. 

After a few months, Captain Morrell made 
a second visit to these islands. He arrived 
there on the 14th of September, and the 
natives immediately commenced a furious 
attack upon the vessel. They advanced in 
their canoes, and sent a shower of arrows 
from their bows. Captain Morrell now 
gave the word to his men to fire. For ten 
minutes nothmg was heard but a loud roar 
of cannon. The savages were driven m 
alarm to the shore. 
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TO A FLY IN MTOWINTEB. 



Wlien the battle was ended, a small canoe, 
containing one person of a wretched appear- 
ance, and almost naked, was seen gliding 
towards the schooner. This person proved 
to be a sailor, of tliC name of Shaw, who 
had escaped the massacre, which took place 
some months before. He was received 
with joy by his conurades. A good suit 
of clothes was given to him, and care was 
taken of the dreadful wounds, with which 
he was covered. He had suffered the most 
cruel treatment from the savages. Many 
times had he despaired of his life, but ho 
was providentially restored to his ship- 
mates, when even hope had entirely for- 
saken him. 

The natives occasionally made some fur- 
ther attacks upon the crew, but they did not 
succeed in killing any of them. In one in- 
stance, a sailor, who was on shore filling a 
water cask, was surprised by fifteen of the 
savages, all of whojn instantly aimed dieir 
pointed arrows at his breast. The sailor 
presented his musket, which frightened 
them so that they fell on their knees. He 
walked backwards towards the shore : but 
just as he was going to make his esc^ipe, die 
natives nished upon him, and he was oblig- 
ed to shoot the foremost of them through 
the heart. He then ran away as fast as he 
could, and finally got safe on board the 
vessel 

About a year after leaving these islands 
the second time. Captain Morrell arrived in 
New York. He brought with him two 
natives of some other islands which he dis- 
covered. One of these natives he named 
Sunday^ and the other Monday, They were 
both exhibited in New York. A young 
artist one day went to take a sketch of one 
of them. When he had drawn his sketch, 
he flhowed it to the poor savage, who, after 



looking at it a moment, seemed wonderfltUy 
affected. A paleness spread over his face ; 
he sunk back upon a chair, and gave signs 
of tlie wildest terror and amazement On 
tlie preceding page is a copy of the 
sketch. 



TO A PLY IN MIDWINTER 

Oh, whither on thy noisy wing 
Hast thoa been wandering, foolish thing* 
Since the warm Summer days were o*er 
And gentle breezes played no more ' 
Or in what dry and secret nook, 
Where curious eyes coold never look 
Hast thou concealed thy tiny form, 
To shield thee from the cold and stonn ' 

I know that, like the singing bird, 

Who, when the Autumn leaves are stirred. 

Glides off to some serener sky — 

Thou canst not journey, Uttle fly ' 

A feathery plume can softly sail 

Along the swiftly-speeding gaie ; 

But thy frail gauze-wing cannot bear 

The slightest gust of chilling air 

In a snug comer thou hast lain, 

Unvisited by wino or rain, 

Where, through the winter, thou CQuldft tm 

Asleep and resting quietly ; 

Till the next season; mild and warm 

Should animate thy torpid form, 

And lure thee from tliy safe retreat 

To go in search of something sweet ! 

A summer warmth pervades my room , 
But out of doors there 's cold and g\yom 
' T is winter still— buzz off, Sir Fly ! 
Or tliou'lt get frozen by and by 
Yet, stay ! for it occurs to me 
I've seen some gentlefolk like thee :^ 
Who must enjoy the present day. 
Let future ills be what they may ' 



PERSUN GARDENS. 

Specimens of Gardening or Hortienltnre. 



IN THX ZA8T 




PERSIAN 
Persia is a large country of Asia, which 
you can eanly find on the map. Ispahan 
^ras formerly the capital of Persia ; and it is 
How one of the handsomest cities of the 
'Cast It contains many handsome gardens 
«iid housea The Palace of the Forty Pil- 
lars is the name of one of the most beautiful 
Imildings. The gardens around diis palace 
UB all very fine. The fountains, canals and 
walks are so delightfiil, that one would not 
looii be tired with gazing op them. Nar- 



GARDENS. 

row secluded paths, shaded above and 
ercd with flowers below, and cuts of 
sparkling water, silvering the ground 
cooling the air, add to the beauty and vi 
of the scene. 

In no country in the world does the 
grow in greater perfection than in P 
In no country is it so cultivated and p 
by the natives. Their gardens and c 
are crowded by its plants, their rooms 
mented with vases filled with its gatl 
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THE KING AND THE PAGE. 



Dunclics, and every both is strewed with 
the full-blown flowers phickcd from the 
loaded stems. The son^ of the nightingale 
also adds the charm of music to the scene. 
Hut it is the rich and the proud alone 
\"»io eiijoy all these beautiful things. The 
grc^at mass of the people arc kept in subjcc- 
rion, an«l obliged to bow before tlie will of 
a tyrant. After visiting the richest places 
of the earth, an American could not but 
confess that his own country was the fairest 
and the happiest, on which the sun shone. 



THE KING AND THE PAGE. 
There once lived in Prussia a king, who, 
on account of his eminent vurtucs and tal- 
ents, was called Frederick the GreaL He 
one day rang his bell several times for a 
servant, but no one came. He opened the 
door, and found his page asleep in an arm- 
chair. Advancing to awake him, he per- 
ceived the comer of a note peeping out of 
his pocket Curious to know what it was, 




another person Vj letter; but you may be 
inclined to panlon him, when you know 
what a good use he made of tlie contents 
of the boy's note. 

The king found that the letter was from 
the mother of the youth, thanking him for 
sending her part of his wages to relieve her 
poverty. She concluded by telling him, 
that God would bless him for his good con- 
duct. The king, after having read it, went 
Boflly into his room, took a purse of money, 
and slipped it, witli the letter, into the pocket 
of the page. He returned, and rang his 
bell so loud, that the page awoke, and went 
in. " Thou hast slept well ! " said the king. 
The page wished to excuse binuel^ and in 
his confusion put his hand by chance into 
his pocket, and felt the purse, with astonish- 
menL He drew it out, turned pale, and 
looking at tlie king, burst into tears, without 
being able to utter a word. *< What is the 
matter ? ^ said the king : *^ what hast thou ? " 

** x\h ! Sire," replied the youth, fidling on 
his knees, — ^"they wish to ruin me; I do 
not know how this money came into my 
pocket." "My friend," said Frederick, 
*^God often sends us blessings while we 
are asleep. — Send that to thy mother, salute 
her from me, and say that I will take care 
of her and thee." 



Be took it, and read it Now, I do not 
think it very polite even in a ki|;ig to open 



The Art of Writing. 

Tlie art of writing is of great importance : 
it conveys our thoughts to others by certain 
marks or representations. There are seve* 
ral methods by which it was practised in 
former times and in later days. One meth» 
od, used by some Indians and other untaught 
nations, is a kind of picture writing, or 
drawing, to represent the things which the 
writer desires to tell to others. There is a 



THE ART or WRITING. 
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^Irawing of this sort made by some North 
American Indians, which represents one 
«>f their expeditions against their enemie§. 
Similar drawftgs of the ancient Mexicans 
liave been copied by authors. 

Another sort of picture writing, probably 
mn improvement on that jUst mentioned, was 
much used by the Egyptians; it is called 
hieroglyphic writing. The first sort of 
picture writing only represents things, but 
this represents ideas or thoughts. For in- 
stance, an eye represented Grod, who sees 
all things ; a sword, a cruel tyrant ; an eye 
and sceptre, a king; a lion represented 
courage ; armies were meant by hands with 
weapons. 

There are cards and books to amuse 
children, with pictures or hierogl3rphics, not 
unlike the sorts of writings I have just 
mentioned. An inscription on a temple in 
Egyptj expressing this moral sentence, *< All 
you, who come into the woiid and go out 
of it, know this, that the gods hate impu- 
dence;" was represented by an infant, an 
old man, a hawk, a fish, and a river horse. 
It is thought by some persons, that, from 
this way of rei^esenting religious and moral 
truths by pictures of animals, the ancient 
Egyptians^ came to worship the animals 
themselves; as the introducing images, or 
paintings, into churches, led the papists to 
worship them. Several obelisks, or high 
I^Ufuns, in Egypt, are covered with this sort 
of writing. 

Another sort of writing represents words 
by marks of difierent forms for each word, 
instead of exiling them by letters. Chi- 
nese writing is of this sort. Mapy of the 
tnaiks or signs, at first represented in some 
degree the things meant, as in hieroglyphics, 
but by degrees they were altered. The 
^roids in the Chuiese language, which are 



more than fifty thousand in number, are 
each represented by a different marie or 
character ; and very few, even of their most 
learned men are acquainted with more than 
half or two-thii-ds of them. All these 
methods are less useful and convenient than 
writ'mg and spelling by means of a few letters. 

Many reasons are assigned why we may 
suppose that the Hebrew language, in which 
the Old Testament is written, and which 
was spoken by the Jews, is the same or 
nearly the same as the language spoken 
when the earth was of one speech. If this 
be correct, we may conclude that the method 
of writing used by the Hebrews, which is 
spelling by an alphabet of letters, was the 
most ancient way of writing. The ancient 
Greek or Roman writers speak of these let- 
ters as being first invented and first used by 
the Pbenicians. Now the Phenicians lived 
close to the Jews ; they might learn the art 
of writing from them ; and, as they had 
ships, and traded with Greece and other 
nations, they probably taught them how to 
express their thoughts in writing. 

The ancient Hebrew, and the languages 
similar to it, as Chaldean, Samaritan, Syri- 
ac, &c. are written, not like ours from left 
to right, but from right to left, so that you 
begin to read at the other end of the line, 
and the other end of the book, from what 
you do in English. 



CIVILITY 
The art of pleasing is a very necessary one 
to possess ; but a very difficult one to acquire - 
It can hardly be reduced to rules, and your ovm 
good sense and observation will teach you more 
of it than I can. Do as you would be done by, 
is the surest method of pleasing. Observe 
carefully what pleases you in others ; and prob- 
ably the same things in you will please others 
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Chapter on Hats. 

[concluded.] 

Broad briks. — Ab early as the fifteenth 
century, the cardinals and priests of the 
Roman Catholic church were accustomed 
to wear red hats with very broad brims, and 
with tasseb hanging down on each side ; as 
you see represented at the left hand, above. 

Hats with very wide brims are still worn 
by the Catholic clergy in many foreign coun- 
tries; and in general the color is still red ; 
though in Italy, they sometimes wear black 
hats, lined with scarlet or pink silk, and the 
brim a little turned up. 

The Quakers, or Friends, also, were early 
in the use of broad brimmed hats. The 



earliest specimens of the kuid, were worn 
in the seventeenth century; and do not 
appear to have differed much firom thoea 
worn by other classes of people. Bat while 
among others, the fashion soon changed, the 
Quakers continued to wear them, and the 
practice has continued, witn little yariation. 
to the present day, as may be seen by the 
second figure of the engraving at the head 
of this chapter. It is the picture of a bat 
worn by the English Quakers, in 1723; or 
more than a century ago. 

An old book, printed in 17C3, makes the 
following mention of these hats. '^With 
Quakers, it is a point of their faith not to 
wear a button or loop tight up ; their hats 
spread over their heads like a pent bouse^ 
and darken the outward man." 

But the Quakers are not the only people 
who still retain the custom of wearing broad 
brimmed hats. In many hot countries, es- 
pecially where the rays of the sun are very 
oppressive, the people wear these hats. Here 
are three more engravings. That on the left 






hand represents a South American hat ; that 
in the middle, an Italian ; and that on the 
right, a CI:inese. The Chinese hats were 
described in our last number. 

This useful part of our dress — that is, 
useful, if it were made and used according 
to reason and common sense, is often appli- 
ed to purposes for which hats were never 
designed. The following are examples. 

'*JamsMf may I put your hat in the win- 



dow, to day ? " have we heard, many a tune^ 
from the teacher of a school, the proprietom 
of which suffered the broken window panes 
to go unmended ; and chose rather to fur- 
nish their boys with hats to keep out the 
wind and rain, from day to day, than to buy 
and set new panes of glass. 

Hmash.went Richard's fine new beaver hat, 
the other day, as he came up with a couple 
of yellow butterflies, settled in the saod. 
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which, in hia cruelty, he was anxious to 
strike down. And yet this was the very first 
day that he ever wore it to school. 

Splash, too, went a whole half dozen of 
eggs, one windy day, as a boy was carrying 
them in from the barn in his hat, on his 
head, covered with a little hay. This was 
because he was too lazy or too heedVess to 
put them in a basket 

A man stood on th^ deck of a western 
Canal Boat, one day, when a sudden gust 
of wind carried his hat overboard. He 
jumped on shore, seized a pole, floated it 
towards the bank and was fortunate enough 
to seize it, as it had fallen on the crown, just 
88 it was sinking. 

Now, he began to unpack it First there 
was a handkerchief. Next, two newspapers. 
Then some letters. Lastly, his pocket book, 
with all his money ! 

Would it not have taught him the proper 
use of his pockets, had his pocket-book gone 
to the bottom of the canal? But perhaps 
he paid dearly enough for his foolish and 
clownish habit of carrying things in his 
hat : for he had his papers to dry ; and this 
took him a long time. 

We might mention half a dozen more 
uses to which hats are improperly applied. 
None of them, however would be more 
ridiculous than that of making them perform 
all the various offices of pocket, trunk, and 
valice. We believe in carrying things on the 
head, and in U, sometimes; but not in this 
way. 

Ornaments op Hats. — ^From the earliest 
period, feathers have been a very common 
ornament iq hats. It would he impossible, 
in a single chapter, to mention the various 
forms and colors of these ornaments. They 
were sometimes called plumes. King Hen- 
*)r VIII is said to have had one, consisting 



of eight feathers of some East Indian bird, 
the length of each of which was four and a 
half feet The Turkish sultan presented 
Lord Nelson With a plume made of heron 
feathers, and set in diamonds. Who that 
has seen a common military review in our 
own country, has not seen feathers in the 
hats or caps of the soldiers? 

One of the most singular plumes, consist- 
ed of two long featheis, pointing backward 
and forward, as in the picture below. It 
represents a German head-dress of about 
300 years ago. 




In the times of chivalry, it was the fashion 
to wear a badge on the hat These badges, 
when given by a lady, were of course, val- 
ued and preserved. It was said of a couple 
of men in the time of Henry IV. that "one 
ware on his head-piece, his lady's sieve ; and 
another bare, on his helme, the glove of his 
darlyng." 

Particular plants were sometimes worn as 
badges of a party or family. The yew tree, 
tlie broom plant, and oak tree were used for 
this purpose. 

Gold and silver hatbands and loops were 
formerly much esteemed, especially by hun- 
ters. The brim was also sometimes bounC 
with gold and silver lace. In 1633, is men 
tinned «a castor hatte, with a silver hat 
band." 
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THE ELECTRICAL EEL. 

Tliere are somo fiyhcs which poHiess the 
wonderful power of being able to stun their 
prey by what is ciiWcd uii ek>ctric shock. 
The most remarkable of tlicse m the elec- 
trical eel, which inhabits some of the (londs 
and marshes of South America. 

A 6|)ecimen of this eel was lately exhibit- 
ed at Paris. Most people were satisfied by 
a single touch, that it possessed the power 
of electricity. But one doctor, either too 
credulous, or too rashj seized the fish with 
both his hands. He quickly had reason to 
repent his folly. The animal imparted to 
him the meet violent shocks, which forced 
him to leap about and utter the most pierc- 
ing screams. He then fell into convulsions, 
in consequence of being unable to shake the 
fish from his grasp. In this situation he re- 
mained some time and would prol>ably have 
died, liad not someone plunged' his hands 
into water, which caused the eel to drop off. 
The doctor has since been dangerously ilL 
The following is a picture of this singular 
fish. 




FIDELITY OF A DOG. 
A remarkable instance of the affection and 
fidelity of a dog was witnessed in a former 
shipwreck at Cohasset, Massachusetts. A 
large dog belonging to the captain was in 
the iKMit at the time she foundered. The 
people on shore saw the dog hovering about 
tlie spot where his master perished, and tried 



to persuade him to swim ashore; but tbo 
faithful creature refused, and by his concern 
for his master, lost his own life. 



We can place no confidence in thoee 
who are in the habit of lying. It ia a most 
cowardly vice; for the liar, when he has 
done wrong, dan's not honestly and nobly 
confess the truth, but makes use of low and 
paltry evasions and excuses, to try to escape 
blame ; but a habit of lying is sure to dis- 
cover itself in the end ; and the liar is then, 
as he justly deserves, despised by ereiy 
one. 



A Bramin at Benares in India was ao cautioua 
of caosing tlie death of any living animal, tliat 
before him as he walked, the place was swept, 
that he might not destroy any insect. The air 
was fanned when he ate for the same purpose. 
Some mischievous European gave him a micro- 
scope to look at the water he drank. On seeing 
the animalculo}, or little insects, myriads of 
which inhabit a drop of water, he threw down 
and broke the cup and vowed that he would 
not drink water again : he kept his promise 
and died. 



DRUNKENNESS 
A Welshman was for some time awfhlly ha- 
bituated to the vice of drunkenness, but was at 
length restored to sobriety by the following sin* 
gular incident He hod a tame goat which 
would follow him to the alehouse he frequented. 
One day, by way of frolic, he gave the animal 
so much ale that it became intoxicated. What 
particularly struck the Welshman wss, that 
from that time, though the creature would fol- 
low him to the door, he never could get it to 
enter the house. He was thereby led to see 
how much his sin had sunk him beneath a 
beast, and from that time became a sober man 



THF BAU> EAGIJS. 




WhiUJieadMl Eagle atUckinc the Fbh-hawk. 



WHITE HEADED OR BALD EAGLE. 
The above cut represents the white-head- 
ed eagle depriving the fish-hawk of his 
prey. In this act of robbery, the former 
bird displays the energy and rapacity of 
his character, which is fierce, daring and 
tyrannical. Elevated on some high tree 
be calmly surveys the scene below him. 
lie beholds the fish-hawk hovering above 
the water in search of prey. He sees him 
Kiuerge from the stream, struggling with a 



nice-looking fish, and mounting in the air 
with screams of exultation. This is the 
signal to the eagle for action. Launching 
into the air, he darts towards his enemy, 
who is compelled to drop the fish : tlien 
poismg himself for a moment, as if to take 
a more certain aim, the eagle descends 
rapidly, snatches the poor fish in his gra8|i 
ere it reaches the water, and bears hi 
ill-gotten booty silently away to the wooda 
where he devoun it at bis 



THE ASS. 



TH« SCOTTISH THISTLE. 

Different nations have usually adopted some 
emblem of distinction, wliich is engraved upon 
their coins or painted upon their ensigns : thus 
the eagle is the emblem of the United States, 
the lion of England, &c. The Scottish emblem 
b the thistle, and there i« a curious story con- 
nected with its adoption : 

When the Danes invaded Scotland, it was 
deemed unwarlike to attack an enemy in the 
thick darkness of night, instead of a pitched 
battle by day ; but on one occasion the invaders 
resolved to avail themselves of this stratagem ; 
and in order to prevent their tramp from being 
heard, they marched barefooted. They had 
thus neared the Scottish force unobserved, when 
a Dane unluckily stepped wilii his naked foot 
upon a superbly prickled thistle, and instinct- 
ively uttered a cry of pain, which discovered 
the assault to the Scots, who ran to their arms 
and defeated the foe with terrible slaughter. 
The thistle was immediately adopted as the em- 
blem of Scotland. 



the partner of his trade. From suffisrmg andvi 
a paralytic affection, he was in the habit of a« 
sbting himself on the road by keeping hold of 
the crupper of the saddle, or more frequently 
the tail of the ass. During a severe winter, 
some years ago, whilst on one of his jour- 
neys, '*the old mtn and his ass,** were sud- 
denly plunged into a wreath of snow. There 
they lay long, far from help, and ready to per- 
ish. At length the poor ass, afler a severe 
struggle^ got out ; but finding lus unfortunate 
master absent, he eyed the wreath for some 
time with a wistful look, and at last forced hia 
way through it, to where his master still lay, 
when, placing his body in such a position as to 
aSbrd a firm grasp of the tail, the honest ped- 
ler was thereby enabled to take his accustomed 
hold, and was actually dragged out by the faitli- 
ful beast to a place of safety. 



GOOD BOOK-KEEPERS. 
Sir Walter Scott, in lending a book one 
day to a fnend, cautioned him to be punc* 
tual in returning it. ''This is really neces* 
sary," said the poet in apology ; ** for though 
many of my friends am bad arithmeticians^ I 
observe almost all of them to be good boo/t- 
kupers^ 



THB ASS. 

The ass is generally considered a stupid ani- 
mal, but he is in fiict quite intelligent, and 
nothing can excel his patience. He is very 
useful to the poor people in many countries, 
and it is a pity that he is so badly used. The 
following story, of what happened in England, 
should make us feel interested for this poor 
creature : 

Thomas Brown residing near Harwich, trav- 
elled the country as a pedler, having an ass. 



The feelings of a parent, regarding a child id 
dangerous sickness, are beautifully expressed 
in the following verses, written by Barry Com 
wall, an English poet. 
Send down thy winged Angel, God 

Amidst this night so wild. 
And bid him come, where now we watch. 
And breathe upon our child. 

She lies upon her pillow, pale, 

And moans within her sleep. 
Or wakeneth with a patient smile, 

And striveth not to weep ! 

How gentle and how good a child 

She is, we know too well. 
And dearer to her parents' hearts 

Than our weak words can tell. 

We love — we watch throughout the night. 

To aid, when need may be j 
We hope — and have despaired at times, 

But now we turn to Thee ! 

Send down thy sweet-souled angc), God 

Amidst the darkness wild. 
And bid him soothe our souls to-night. 

And heal our gentle child ' 



nie Wintry blast is ended. 



BT Lowell Masoh. 
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Enrobed with verdant beauty 
The fields and woods appear ; 

And richest music warbles 
To hail the waking year. 



Our yonth, like ^^STi )oo^ smiling: 
It basks in heavenly light ; 

Yet gloomy tempests rising 
Our fairest hopes,may blight. 






Farewell ! ye howling tempests ! 

FUrcwell ! ye drifted storms ! 
Farewell ! ye frosty mornings ! 

And clouds with angry forms. 



'Tis only in the bosom 
Unscarred by folly's stains, 

Where God his grace dispens 
Unfading summer reigns. 



Lady Lney's Petition. 




^ And is my dear papa shut up in this 
dismal place to which you are taking 
me, nam ?*' asked the little lady Lucy 
PrestODy raising her eyes fearfully to the 
Tower of London, as the coach in which 
she was seated with Amy Gradwell, her 
nurse, drove under the gateway. 

She tremhled and hid her face in 



Amy*s cloak, when they alighted and 
she saw the soldiers on guard, with their 
crossed partizans, hefore the portals of 
that part of the fortress where the pris- 
oners of state were confined, and where 
her own father. Lord Preston, of whom 
she was come to take a last &rewell« 
then lay, under sentence of death. 
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" Yes, my dear child," returned Amy 
mournfully, " my lord, your father, is 
indeed within these sad walls. You 
are now going to visit him. Shall you 
be afraid of entering the place, my dear?" 

" No," replied lady Lucy, resolutely, 
" I am not afraid of going to any place 
where my dear papa is." Yet she clung 
closer to the arm of her attendant, as 
they were admitted within the gloomy 
precincts of the building ; her little heart 
fluttered fearfully as she glanced round 
her, and she whispered to her nurse, 
'' Was it not here that the two young 
princes, Edward the Fifth and his broth- 
er Richard Duke of York, were murder- 
ed by their cruel uncle Bichard Duke 
of Gloster." 

•* Yes, my love, it was ; but do not be 
alarmed on that account, for no one will 
harm you," said old Amy, in an encour- 
aging tone. 

** And was not good King Henry the 
Sixth murdered here also, by that same 
wicked fiichard ?" continued the little 
girl, whose imagination was full of the 
records of the deeds of blood that had 
been perpetrated in this fatally celebra- 
ted place, many of which had been rela- 
ted to her by Bridget Oldworth, the 
housekeeper, since her father had been 
imprisoned in the Tower on a charge of 
high treason. 

" But do you think they will murder 

papa, nurse ?" pursued the child, as they 

began to ascend the stairs leading to the 

Mpartmeni in which the unfortunate no- 

bleman was conSned. 



" Hush ! hush ! dear child ; you must 
not talk of these things here," said 
Amy, "or they will shut us both up in a 
room with bars and bolts, instead of ad- 
mitting us to see my lord your father." 

Lady Lucy pressed closer to her 
nurse's side, and was silent till they 
were ushered into the room where her 
father was confined, when, forgetting 
every thing else in her joy at seeing him 
again, she sprang into his arms, and al- 
most stifled him with her kisses. 

Lord Preston was greatly aflected at 
the sight of his little daughter, and over- 
come by her passionate demonstrations 
of fondness and his own anguish at the 
thought of his approaching separation 
from her, and the idea of leaving her an 
orphan at her tender age (for she had 
only just completed her ninth year and 
had lost her mother), he clasped her to 
his bosom, and bedewed her innocent 
face with his tears. 

" Why do you cry, dear papa ?" ask- 
ed the little girl, who was herself weep- 
ing at the sight of his distress. ^ And 
why will you not leave this gloomy 
place, and come home to your own hall 
again ?" 

" Attend to me, Lucy, and I will tell 
you the cause of my grief," said her 
father, seating the little girl on his knee. 
" I shall never come home again, for I 
have been condemned to die for high 
treason (which means, an ofience against 
the king), and I shall not leave this place 
till they bring me forth on Tower Hill, 
wlieie ih^Y will cut off my head with a 
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sharp axe, and set it up afterwards over 
Temple Bar or London Bridge." 

At this terrible intelligence, lady La- 
cy screamed aloud, and hid her face in 
her father's bosom, which she wetted 
with her tears. 

" Be composed, my dear child," said 
lord Preston, " for I have much to say 
to yoBi and we may never meet again 
on this side the grave, since I am so 
soon to die." 

" No, no, dear papa," cried lady Lu- 
cy, " they shall not kill you, for I will 
cling so fast about your neck, that they 
shall not be able to cut your head off ; 
and I will tell them all how good and 
kind you are, and then they will not 
want to kill you." 

'' My dearest love, this is all simple 
talking," said lord Preston; "I have 
offended against the law as it is at pres- 
ent established, by trying to have King 
James, my old master, restored to the 
throne, and therefore I must die. Do 
you not remember, Lucy, I took you 
once to Whitehall) to see king James, 
and how kindly he spoke to you ?" 

"O yes, papa! and I recollect he 
laid his hand upon my head, and said, I 
was like what his daughter, the Princess 
of Orange, was at my age," replied la- 
dy Lucy with great animation. 

*' WeU, my child, very shortly after 
you saw king James at Whitehall, the 
Prince of Orange came over to England, 
and drove king James out of his palace 
and kingdom, and the people, who were 
displeased with king James on account 



of his professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, which they suspected he de- 
signed to re-establish in this country, de- 
posed him, and made the Prince and 
Princess of Orange king and queen in 
his stead." 

" But was it not very wicked of the 
Princess of Orange to join with her hus- 
band to take her fat]:ier's kingdom away 
from him ? I am very sorry king 
James thought me like her," said lady 
Lucy earnestly. 

" Hush, hush, my love ; you must not 
talk so of the Princess of Orange ; for, 
perhaps, she considered she was doing 
right in depriving her father of his do- 
minions, because it is against the law for 
a king of England to be a Catholic. Yet, 
I confess, I did not believe she would 
have consented to sign the death-war- 
rants of so many of her father's old ser- 
vants, on account of their faithful at- 
tachment to him," said lord Preston 
with a sigh. 

" I have heard that the Princess of 
Orange is of a merciful disposition," said 
old Amy Gradwell, who had been a 
weeping spectator of the scene between 
the father and child ; " and perhaps she 
might be induced to spare your life, my 
lord, if your pardon were very earnestly 
entreated of her by some of your friends." 

" Alas ! my good Amy, I have no one 
who will undertake the perilous office 
of soliciting the royal grace for an at- 
tainted traitor, lest they should be sus- 
pected of forwarding the cause of king 
James," said lord Preston moumfuUy. 
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** Dear papa ! let me go to the queen, 
and entreat for your pardon," cried la- 
dy Lucy, with a crimsoned cheek and 
npurkling eye. " I will so beg and pray 
her to spare your life that she will not 
have the heart to deny me." 

" Simple child !" exclaimed her fath- 
er ; " what would you be able to say to 
the queen that would be of any avail ?" 

** God would teach me what to say," 
returned lady Lucy piously ; " and he 
has also power to touch her heart with 
pity for a child's distress, and to open 
her ear to my earnest petition." 

Her father clasped her to his bosom, 
but said, " Thou wouldst be afraid of 
speaking to the queen, even if thou 
shouldst be admitted to her presence, my 
Lucy." 

" Why should I be afraid of speaking 
to the queen, papa? for even if she 
should be angry with me, and answer 
harshly at first, I should be thinking too 
much of your peril to mind it. Or if 
she were to send me to the Tower, and 
cut off my head, she could only kill my 
body, you know ; but would have no 
power at all to hurt my soul, which is 
under the protection of One who is 
greater than any king or queen upon 
earth." 

" Vou are right, my child, to fear God, 
and to have no other fear," said her 
father. **It is He who hath perhaps 
put it into your young heart to plead 
with the queen for my life, which if it 
be His pleasure that she should grant, I 
M&idi fee! it indeed a Aappiness for my 



child to be made the instrument of my 
deliverance from the perils of death 
which now encompass me ; but if it 
should be otherwise, His will be done. 
He hath promised to be a father to the 
fatherless, and he will not forsake my 
good and dutiful child when I am low in 
the dust." 

" But how will my lady Lucy gain 
admittance to the queen's presence) my 
lord ?" asked old Amy. 

" I will write a letter to her godmoth- 
er, the lady Clarendon, requesting her 
to accomplish the matter," said Lord 
Preston. He then wrote a few hasty 
lines to that lady, which, together with 
his own petition for the royal mercy, he 
gave to his little daughter, telling her 
she was to go the next day to Hampton 
Court, properly attended, and to obtain 
a sight of lady Clarendon, who was 
there ip waiting upon the queen, and to 
deliver that letter to her with her own 
hand. He then kissed his child, tender- 
ly blessed her, and bade her farewell. 

Though the little girl wept much at 
parting with her father, she left the 
Tower with a far more composed mind 
than that with which she entered it, for 
she had formed her resolution, and her 
young heart was full of hope* She had 
silently committed her caiise to God, and 
she trusted that He would dispose the 
event prosperously for her. 

The next morning, before the lark had 
sung her matins, lady Lucy was up 
and dressed in a suit of deep mourning, 
wUch Am^ had provided, considering 
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it the most suitable garb for a child 
whose only sunriving parent was under 
sentence of death. 

The servants, who had been informed 
of their young lady's intention to solicit 
the queen for her father's pardon, were 
all assembled in the entrance hall, to see 
her depart, and as she passed through 
them^ leaning on her nurse's arm, and 
attended by her father's confidential sec- 
retary and the old butler, they shed tears, 
and bade God bless her and prosper her 
in her pious design. 

Lady Lucy arrived at Hampton Court, 
and was introduced into the Countess of 
Clarendon's apartment before her lady- 
ship was out of bed ; and having told 
her artless tale with great earnestness, 
delivered her father's letter. 

Lady Clarendon, who was wife to the 
queen's uncle, received her young god- 
daughter very affectionately, but plainly 
told her, she must not reckon on her in- 
fluence with the queen, because the Earl 
of Clarendon was in disgrace on account 
of being suspected of carrying on a cor- 
respondence with King James, his broth- 
er-in-law ; therefore she dared not solic- 
it the queen on behalf of her friend, lord 
Preston, against whom her majesty was 
80 deeply exasperated that she had declar- 
ed she would not show him any mercy. 

« O," said the little girl, " if I could 
only see the queen myself, I would not 
wish any one to speak for me, for I 
should plead so earnestly to her for my 
dear papa's life that she could not refuse 
me, I am sure." 



** Poor child ! what could ftm say to 
the queen I" asked the countess compaa* 
sionately. 

'* Only let me see her, and you shall 
hear," said lady Lucy. 

" Well, my love, it were a pity bat 
what thou should St have the opportuni- 
ty," said lady Clarendon ; *' but much 
I fear thy little heart will fail thee when 
thou seest the queen face to face, and 
thou wilt not be able to utter a syllable." 

'' God will inspire me with courage, 
and direct the words of my lips," said 
the little girl with tears in her eyes. 

The countess was impressed with the 
piety and filial tenderness of her young 
god-daughter, and she hastened to rise 
and dress, that she might, without- fur- 
ther delay, conduct the child into the pal- 
ace gallery, where the queen usually 
passed an hour in walking, after her re- 
turn from chapel, which she attended 
every morning. 

Her majesty had not leA the chape) 
when lady Clarendon and Lucy enter- 
ed the gallery, and her ladyship endeav- 
oured to divert the anxious impatience 
of her little friend, by pointing out to 
her the portraits with which it was 
adorned. 

" I know that gentleman well," said 
the child, pointing to a noble whole- 
length portrait of James the Second. 

" That is the portrait of the deposed 
king James, queen Mary's father," ob- 
served the countess sighing, '* and a very 
striking likeness it is of that unfortunate 
monarch ;—tiat haxkl bfiXft ^.^^o^^s^ ^^ 
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queen, with her chamberlain and ladies, 
from chapel — ^now, Lucy, is the time ! 1 
will step into the recess yonder ; but you 
must remain alone standing where you 
are, and when her majesty approaches 
near enough, kneel down on one knee 
before her, and present your father's pe- 
tition. She, who walks a little in ad- 
vance of the other ladies, is the queen. 
Be of good courage and address your- 
self to her." 

Lady Clarendon then made a hasty 
retreat. Lady Lucy's heart fluttered vi- 
olently when she found herself alone, 
but her resolution did not fail her ; and 
while her lips moved silently in fervent 
prayer to the Almighty for his assistance 
in this trying moment, she stood with 
folded hands, pale, but composed and 
motionless as a statue, awaiting the 
queen's approach ; and when her majes- 
ty drew near the spot, she advanced a 
step forward, knelt, and presented the 
petition. 

The extreme beauty of the child, her 
deep mourning, the touching sadness of 
her look and manner, and above all, the 
fast flowing tears which bedewed her 
innocent face, excited the queen's atten- 
tion and interest; she paused, spoke 
kindly to her, and took the offered pa- 
per ; but when she saw the name of 
lord Preston, her colour rose, she frown- 
ed, cast the petition from her, and would 
have passed on, but Lucy, who had 
watched her countenance with a degree 
of anxious interest that amounted to ag- 
onjr, losing ail. awe for royalty in her 



fears for her father's life, put forth her 
hand, and grasping the queen's robe, 
cried in an imploring tone, ^ Spare my 
father, — my dear — dear father, — royal 
lady!" 

Lucy had meant to say many persua- 
sive things, but she forgot them all in 
her sore distress, and could only repeat 
the words, " Mercy, mercy for my fiith- 
er, gracious queen !" till her vehement 
emotion choked her voice, and throwing 
her arms round the queen's knees she 
leaned her head against her majesty's 
person for support, while her rich pro- 
fusion of flaxen ringlets, which partly 
concealed her fair face, floated over the 
queen's dress ; she sobbed aloud in the 
uncontrollable anguish of her heart. 

The intense sorrow of a child is al- 
ways peculiarly touching ; but the cir- 
cumstances under which Lucy appeared 
were more than commonly afiecting. 

It was a daughter, not beyond the sea- 
son of infancy, overcoming the timidity 
of that tender age, to become a suppliant 
of an oflended sovereign for the life of a 
father. 

Queen Mary pitied the distress of the 
young petitioner ; but as she considered 
the death of lord Preston a measure of 
political expediency, she told Lucy mild- 
ly, but firmly, that " she could not grant 
her request." 

"And will you kill my dear papa, 
who is so good and kind to every one ?" 
said Lucy, raising her blue eyes, which 
were swinmiing in tears, to the face of 
the queen. 
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" He may be so, my child," returned 
her majesty ; " but he has broken the 
laws of his country, and therefore he 
must die." 

" But you can pardon him if you 
choose to do so, madam," replied Lucy ; 
*' and J have read that God is well pleas- 
ed with . those who forgive, for he has 
said, ' Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.' " 

** It does not become a little girl like 
you to attempt to instruct me," replied 
the queen gravely. " I am acquainted 
with my duty, and as it is my place to 
administer justice impartially, it is not 
possible for me to pardon your father, 
however painful it may be for me to de- 
ny the request of so dutiful a child." 

Lucy did not reply, she only raised 
her streaming eyes, with an appealing 
look to the queen, and then turned them 
expressively on the portrait of king 
James, opposite to which her majesty 
was standing. 

There was something in that look 
which bore no ordinary meaning, and 
the queen, whose curiosity was excited 
by. the peculiar manner of the child, 
could not refrain from asking her. 



** wherefore she gazed so earnestly on 
that picture ?" 

" I was thinking," replied lady Lucy, 
" how strange it was that you should 
wish to kill my father, only because he 
loved yours so faithfully." 

This wise, but artless reproof, from 
the lips of infant innocence, went to the 
heart of the queen. She raised her 
eyes to the once dear and honoured 
countenance of a parent, who, whatever 
were his political errors as a king, had 
ever been the tenderest of fathers to her; 
and when the remembrance that he was 
an exile in a foreign land, relying on 
the bounty of strangers for his daily 
bread, while she and her husband were 
invested with the regal inheritance of 
which he had been deprived, pressed 
upon her mind, the thought of the con- 
trast of her conduct as a daughter, when 
compared with the filial piety of the 
child before her (whom a sentence of 
hers was about to render an orphan), 
smote her heart, and she burst into tears. 

«* Rise, dear child," -said she. " Thou 
hast prevailed — thy father shall not die. 
I grant his pardon at thy entreaty, — thy 
filial love has saved him." 



AN ENIGMA. 



Bt me extended commerce reigns, 

And rofls from shore to shore ', 
My spirit unappall'd remains 

.When the loud tempests roar. 
Eeljring on my friendly aid, 

The sailor feels no pain, 
When clonds the blue expanse o'erspread. 

And sans arise in rain. 



Yet small my form, and low my birth, 

No gaudy tints I show ; 
Drawn from my fruitful mother earth, 

Thro' parging fires I go. 
Then subject to another's will, 

Who ties my marriage chain, 
The vow]f o£ wedlock I fulfil, 

Au^L «f« Vra>fc Texft»Mi» 
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EzBECisB 1. Hold out your hand at 
arm's-length till you can hold it out no 
longer ; repeat tlids till you have power 
in the muscles to continue it, without fa- 
tigue, for a considerable length of time. 

2. Stand on one foot till you are tir- 
ed, repeat this for a similar period. 

3. Hold out both arms parallel with 
your chin, letting the thumbs and fin- 
gers touch each other. 

4» Hold the hands behind the back 
in a similar manner, the arms being 
stretched as far backward as possible, 
and hold the hands high. 

5. Hold up the right foot by the 
right hand, extending the leg and arm 
by degrees. 

6. Hold up the left foot in the same 
manner. 

7. Stand with the knees bent, and 
exercise them towards the ground till 
you can kneel on both knees at once 
without supporting yourself as you drop. 

8. Raise yourself from this position 
without the aid of your hands, by 
springing back on your toes. 

9. Endeavour to touch both your 
toes, with the back straight, the legs 
close together, and the head down. 

10. Take a piece of wood, three in- 
ches broad and twenty long, that will 
not bend, and hold it across the bacl^ 
the three first fingers touching the wood. 

11. Endeavour to sit, but do not 
touch the ground, nor let any part of 
r»arhady touch your heelSf with your 



arma stretched out in a Una with your 
chin. 

12. Stand with your arms and legs 
extended, so as to form the letter X. 

13. Lay down on your back, and 
raise your body from an horizontal to a 
vertical position, without any assistance 
from the hands or elbows. 

14. Draw up the legs close to the 
posterior part of the thighs, and rise 
without other assistance. 

15. Extend yourself on your back 
again, and walk backwards with the 
palms of your hands and your feet. 

16. Sustain the weight of the whole 
body upon the palms and the toes, the 
face being towards the ground. 

17. Lay on the back, and take hold 
of each foot in your hands and throw 
yourself on your face by rolling over. 

18. Lay with your &ce down, and 
take hold of your toes while in that po- 
sition. 

19. With your chest downwards, 
drag your body along by walking only 
with your hands. 

20. Place yourself on your back, and 
endeavour to advance by means of the 
propulsion of the feet. 

21. Place your body on your hands 
and feet, with the breast upwards, and 

nondeavour to bring the lips to the 
ground. 

22. Lean on the breast and palms 
of the hands, and throw the legs over 
towards the back of the head. 
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23. Extend younelf on the back, 
and throwing the hands up above the 
Lead, at the utmost stretch, touch the 
ground, and if possible bring up a piece 



of monay, previously to be placed 
there. 

24. In the same manner, endeavour 
to seize a boll by the toes at full length. 




OLD DOBBIN. 

BT MISS ELIZA COOK. 



HxBi's a 80Dg for old Dobbin, whose temper 

and worth 
Are too rare to be 8pam*d on the score of his 

birth; 
He's a creature of trast, and what more should 

we heed? 
'Tlf deeds and not blood make the man and 

the steed. 

He was bred in the forest, and turn'd on the 

plain, 
Where the thistle-burs clung to his fetlocks 

and mane ; 
All ugly and rough, not a soul could espy 
The spark of good-humour that dwelt in: his 

eye. 

The summer had waned, and the autumn 

months rolled 
htb ihoge of stem winter, all dreary and cold. 



But the north wind might whistle, the snow* 

flake might dance, 
The colt of the common was left to his chanea. 

Half starved and half frozen, the hail-storm 

would pelt, 
Till.his shivering limbs told the pangs that he 

felt; 
But we pitied the brute, and, though laughM 

at by all, 
We fiU'd him a manger, and gave him a stall. 

He was fond as a spaniel, and soon he became 
The pride of the herd-boy, the pet of the dame ; 
Von may judge of his fame when his price 

was a crown, 
But we christened him Dobbin, and call'd him 

our own. 
He grew out of colthood^ and lo ! what a chanic^. 
The knowVxvn one* sa\^*\\^ wtMstssS^^ l^^sw»s^^^ 
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For the foal of the forest, the colt of the waste, 
Attracted the notice of jockeys of taste. 

The line of his symmetry was not exact, 

But his paces were clever, his mould was com- 
pact; 

And his shaggy thick coat now appear-d with 
a gloss, 

Shining out like the gold that's been purged 
of its dross. 

We broke him for service, and tamely he wore 

Girth and rein, seeming proud of the thral- 
dom he bore ; 

Every farm has a steed for all work and all 
hours. 

And Dobbin, the sturdy bay pony, was ours. 

He carried the master to barter his grain, 
And ever retum'd with him safely again ; 
There was merit in that, for, deny it who may, 
When the master could not^ Dobbin eoM find 
his way. 

The dairy-maid ventured her eggs on his back, 
^Twas him, and him only, she'd trust with the 

pack: 
The team horses jolted, the roadster play'd 

pranks. 
So Dobbin alone had her faith and her thanks. 

We fun-loving urchins would group by his side. 
We might fearlessly mount him and daringly 

ride; 
We might creep through his legs, we might 

plait his long tail. 
But his temper and patience were ne'er known 

to fail. 

We would brush his bright hide till 'twas free 
from a speck ; 



CHARADE. 
Mt first is marked by good or ill 

Or is a blessing or a woe ; 
My second does each purpose fill 
Ofnae, wariety, or show. 



We Idss'd his iHrown mozzle, and hiif g'd his 

thick neck ; - 

O, we prized him like life, and a heart-break- 
ing sob 

Ever burst when they threatened to sell our 
dear Dob. 

He stood to the collar, and tugged up the hill. 
With pigs to the market, the grist to the mill ; 
With saddle and halter, in shaft or in trace, 
He was stanch to his work, and content with 
his place. 

When the hot sun was crowning the toil of the 

year. 
He was sent to the reapers with ale and good 

cheer; 
And none in the oom-field more welcome was 

seen 
Than Dob and his well-laden paniers, I ween. 

O, those days of pure bliss shall I ejrer forget, 
When we deck'd out his head with the azure 

rosette; 
All frantic with joy, to be off to the fair. 
With Dobbin, good Dobbin, to carry us there ? 

He was dear to us all, ay, for many long years ; 
But, mercy ! how*s this ? my eye's filling with 

tears. 
O, how cruelly sweet are the eehoes that start. 
When memory plays an old tune on the heart. 

There are drops on my cheek, there's a throb 

in my breast. 
But my song shall not cease, nor my pen take 

its rest. 
Till I tell that old Dobbin still lives to be seen. 
With his oats in the stable, his tares on the 

green. 




United, they a thing express 
That's never found in scenes of 
pleasure. 

Whose use a moral may impress — 
kndi ol \]ti<& ^t^\ it *j& the measure. 
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Wingfield Casde. 

About six miles north-east of Eye, in 
Suffolk, is the village of Wingfield. This 
was the seat of an ancient family, who, as it 
18 supposed, took tlieir name from the place. 
It aflerwards passed into the hands of that 
which makes such a striking figure in the 
page of English history. In the collegiate 
church was buHed, in 1450, 

« TlM Duke of Suffolk, William do la Pole,' 

to whom in conjunction with Beaufort, Car- 
dioal of Winchester, was attributed the mur- 
der of the good Duke Humphrey of Glouce- 
ster. Shakspere, in his Second Peurt of Henry 
the. Sixth, not only describes Su£blk and 
Beaufort 

< As guilty of Doke Humphrey's timeleea deatli,' 

but paints in vivid colors the shocking end of 
both these noblemen, and particularly the 
terrors of a guilty consicience in the case of 
Beaufort, who 

< Diet and makes no sign.* 

Close upon this horrid deed followed Suf- 
folk's tragical and untimely fate. Having 
been accused of high-treason, and, that 
charge failing, of divers misdemeanors, the 
public hatred pressing heavily upon him, he 
was sentenced by King Henry the Sixth to 
five years' banishment. Having, in conse- 
quence, quitted his castle at Wingfield and 
embarked at Ipswich, intending to sail for 
France^ he was intercepted in his passage by 
a hired captain of a vessel, seized in Dover 
roads, and beheaded 'on the long-boat's side.' 
His head and body, being thrown into the 
sea, were cal&t upon the sands, where they 
were found, and brought to Wingfield for 
interment His duchess was Alice, daughter 
and heiress of the poet Geoffrey Chaucer. 



The castle, represented in the engraving^ 
was thus distinguished for noble, but, doubt- 
less, often turbulent inmates. It stands low, 
without any earthworks for its defence. The 
south front, wliich is the principal entrance^ 
is still entire, and the west side is a farm- 
house. The arms of De la Pole, with those 
of Wingfield, cut in stone, remiain on each 
side of the gateway. 

lines to my Cbild. 

I CANNOT call thee fair, my child, 

I cannot call thee fair. 
Unless a perfect form and face 

Be joined to gifts more rare: 
If to thy features blameless thoughts 

The boasted charm impcut, 
I'll own that thou art beautiful. 

And press thee to my heart. 

I cannot call thee eloquent. 

Nor listen with delight 
Like some who deem that ruby lips 

Are ever in the right: 
But if from truth's integrity 

Thy accents ne'er depart, 
I'll own that thou art eloquent 

And press thee to my heart 

I cannot call thee fortunate, 

E'en though I see thee count 
Thy worldly treasure o'er and o'er, 

And boast of the amount : 
But if the friendless of thy store 

May claim an ample part, 
I'll own that thou art fortunate, 

And press thee to my heart 

Never speak of a boy's virtues before hk 
face, nor of his faults behind his back. 
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Th6 Heavy Cross. 

Though heavy the burden on thy back ; 

Though hilty and rough the road ; 
A cheerful eye, and a hopeful heart 
Will bid a thousand cares depart, 

And lighten every load. 



BoBERT H0DGKIN8 bad lived in the 
village, next door to Samuel HulUns, at 
least a dozen years, and no doubt the 
two neighbours would have been on 
good terms together ; but, unluckily for 
the peace of Robert Hodgkins, Samuel 
Hullins had a pension on account of a 
bad wound which he received when 
fighting as a seaman under Commodore 
Hull. Every month when Hodgkins 
went to pay his rent up at the tanbouse, 
he muttered and grumbled all the way 
there and back, because his neighbour 
could afford to pay his rent so much bet- 
ter than himself. An envious, discon- 
tented spirit is one of the worst qualities 
a man can foster in his bosom ; it makes 
him miserable at home and abroad ; it 
•ours his sweetest enjoyments ; and 
plants stinging nettles in all. his paths. 

For a time Hodgkins growled and 
grumbled to himself, but afterwards his 
discontent grew louder, till, at last, it 
became his favourite topic to lament his 
own ill luck, and to rail against those 
whose money came in whether they 
would or not, and who had nothing else 
to do but to sit in an easy chair from 
morning to night, while he worked his 
heart out to get enough to support his 
family. 
It was on a Monday morning that 



Hodgkins, who was sadly behind in his 
rent, walked up to the tanhouse to Mr. 
Starkey's to make some excuse for not 
paying up what was due, when he met 
his neighbour Hullins, who was as reg- 
ular as clockwork in his monthly, pay- 
ments. The very sight of Hullins was 
as bad as physic to Hodgkins, who, as 
he nodded his head in reply to Hullins's 
salutation, looked as surly as a bull 
about to run at a pointer dog. 

Hodgkins entered the tanbdose, and 
was soon reproved for not paying his 
rent by his landlord, Mr. Starkey, who 
told him that his next-door neighbour, 
Samuel Hullins, regularly paid up every 
farthing. "Yes, yes,*' replied Hodg- 
kins, " some folks are born with silver 
spoons in their mouths ; Hullins is a 
lucky fellow, no wonder that he can pay 
his rent with such a pension as he has 
got." 

« Hullins has a pension it is true," 
said Mr. Starkey, " but he carries a pret^ 
ty heavy cross for it. If you had lost 
your leg, as he has done, perhaps you 
would fret more than you now do, not- 
withstanding you might in that case 
have a pension." 

" Not I," replied Hodgkins ; " if I had 
been lucky enough to lose a leg twenty 
yeaxa ago, it would have been a good 
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day's work for me, if I could have got 
as much by it as HuUins has contrived 
to get, You call his a heavy cross, but 
I fancy that his pension makes it light 
enough to him ; the heaviest cross that 
I know of is being obliged to work like 
a negro to pay my rent." 

Now Mr. Starkey was a shrewd man, 
and possessed a great deal of humour, 
and well knowing Hodgkins*s disposi* 
lion to repine, he felt disposed to con- 
Tinee him, if possible, that the lightest 
cross soon becomes heavy to a discon- 
tented spirit. 

*' I tell you what, Hodgkins," said he, 
** I am afraid that you are hardly dispos- 
ed to make the best of things ; however, 
as you think ifaat your neighbour Hul- 
lins's cross is so very light, if you will 
undertake to carry one much lighter, 
you shall live rent free as long as you 
abide by the bargain." 

'* But whai sort of a cross is it that 
you mean to put upon my shoulders ?" 
inquired Hodgkins, fearing that it might 
be something to which he could not 
agree. "Why," replied Mr. Starkey, 
fetching a large lump of chalk and mak- 
ing a broad cross on Hodgkins's back, 
" that is the cross, and so long as you 
like to wear it, I will not ask you for a 
Heurthing of your rent." 

Hodgkins at first thought that his 
landlord was only joking, but being as- 
sured that he was quite serious, he told 
Mr.. Starkey that he must look for no 
more rent from him, for that he was 



willing to wear such a cross as that all 
the days of his life. 

Away went Hodgkins chuckling with- 
in himself at his good luck, and think- 
ing what a fool of a landlord he had got 
to let him off so easily from paying his 
rent Never was he in better humour 
than when he entered his cottage. Ev- 
ery thing seemed to go on right, he 
laughed, and joked, and seemed in such 
high spirits, that his wife, who well 
knew that he had been up to the tan- 
house on a gloomy errand, could not at 
all account for it. 

Hodgkins having seated himself with 
his back to the cupboard, his wife had 
not seen the cross on his coat, but no 
sooner did he turn round to pull up the 
weights of the cuckoo clock, than she 
cried out, with a shrill voice : " Why, 
Hodgkins, where have you been ? There 
is a cross on your back a foot long ; you 
have been to the tavern, and some of 
your drunken companions have played 
you this trick to make you look like a 
simpleton, as you are ; come, stand still, 
and let me rub it off, or every fool in the 
village will be laughing at you." "Let 
it alone," said Hodgkins, turning quick- 
ly round, " I won't have it rubbed offi 
Go on mending your stockings, and let 
my coat alone." " But I won't let it 
alone," replied his wife ; " do you think 
my husband shall play the fool in that 
manner? No, that he shan't; I'll have 
every bit of it off before you stir out of 
the house." 
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Hodgkins knew very well that his 
wife was not easily turned when she 
had once set her mind upon a thing, so 
striding across the cottage he hastily 
made his escape, banging the door after 
him with all his might. " An ill-tem- 
pered vixen !" muttered he to himself, 
" I would have told her of my good luck 
had she been quiet, but now she shall 
know nothing about it." 

" Halloo, Robert," cried Fallows the 
bricklayer, as Hodgkins turned round 
the corner, " who has been playing you 
that trick ? why your back is scored all 
across. Come here, and I will give you 
a dusting." " Mind your own back, 
and let mine alone," said Hodgkins sur- 
lily, making the best of his way for- 
wards. 

"Mr. Hodgkins," cried little Patty 
Stevens, running after him, "if you 
please, there has somebody been mak- 
ing a long score all down your coat ; 
mother will rub it off for you if you will 
come back. " You and your mother 
had better mind your red herrings and 
molasses," replied Hodgkins, sharply, 
leaving the little girl wondering why he 
did not stop to have his coat brushed. 
No one else noticed the cross on Hodg- 
kins*s back till he got near the black- 
smith's shop, where the butcher and the 
blacksmith were talking, the butcher 
cutting a piece of elder, to make skew- 
ers ; and the blacksmith, with his arms 
across, leaning on the half door of his 
shop. " You are just the very man I 
wanted to fi^e," said the butcher, slop- 



ping Hodgkins ; but before he had spoken, 
a dozen words to him, old Peggy Turton. 
came up in her red cloak and check: 
apron. "My stars !" cried Peggy gath- 
ering up her apron in her hand, " why, 
Mr. Hodgkins, your back is quite a 
fright ; but stand still a moment, and Til 
soon have it off." When Hodgkins 
turned round to tell old Peggy to be qui- 
et, the blacksmith roared out to the 
butcher to "twig Hodgkins's back.'* 
" He looks like a walking finger-post," 
cried the butcher. " Ay, ay," said the 
blacksmith, " I warrant ye his wife has 
done that for him, for spending his wa- 
ges at the tavern." There was no oth- 
er method of escaping the check apron 
of Peggy Turton, and the laughing and 
jeering of the butcher and blacksmith, 
than that of getting off the ground as 
soon as he could ; so calling poor Peggy 
a meddling old hussy, and the other two 
a brace of grinning fools, he turned the 
first corner he came to, feeling the cross 
on his back a great deal heavier than he 
had expected to find it. 

Poor Hodgkins seemed to meet with 
nothing but ill luck, for just before he 
got to the school all the scholars ran 
boisterously into the road, ripe and ready 
for any kind of fun that could be found. 
Hodgkins was ill tempered enough be- 
fore, but when he saw all the boys hal- 
looing and spreading themselves along 
the road, he was in a terrible taking, ex- 
pecting every moment to hear a shout 
from them on account of the cross on his> 
\>a.ck. TVi\^ look place directly after^ 
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HodgkiiM retreating from the public house. 



^d fifty yoong rogues, full of frolic and 
fun, waTiiig their caps, and following 
Hodgkins, shouted out as loudly as they 
«ould bawl, " Look at his back ! look at 
his back !" Hodgkins was in a fury, 
and would perhaps hare done some mis- 
chief to his young tormentors had it not 
been for the sudden appearance of Mr. 
Johnson, the schoolmaster, who at that 
moment came out of the school-room. 
The boys gave over their hallooing, for 
Hodgkins directly told Mr. Johnson that 
they were " an impudent set of young 
jackanapes, and everlastingly in mis- 
chief." Mr. Johnson, who had heard 
the uproar among the boys, and caught 
«L glimpse of Hodgkins's back, replied 
mildly, that ho would never encourage 
mny thing like impudence in his scholars, 
\)ut that perhaps Hodgkins was not 
«ware of the cause of their mirth ; he 
assured him that he had so large a chalk 



mark on his back, that it was enough to 
provoke the merriment of older people 
than his boys, and advised him if he 
wished to avoid being laughed at, to get 
rid of it as soon as possible. Hodgkins^ 
said peevishly that his back was " noth- 
ing to nobody," and muttering to him- 
self, walked on, feeling his cross heavier 
than ever. 

The reflections which passed through 
Hodgkins's mind were not of the most 
agreeable description. It was, to be sure, 
a rare thing to* live rent free ; but if ev^ 
ery man, woman, and child in the y^ 
lage were to be everlastingly tormenting 
him, there would be no peace from mor- 
ning to night. Then again, even if his 
neighbours got used to the cross on his 
back, and said nothing about it, he knew 
that his wife would never let him rest. 
On the whole, the more he considered 
about it) the more was he disposed to think 
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that the bargain was not quite so good 
a one, as he, at first, had taken it to be. 
As Hodgkins went on towards the 
public house, he saw, at a distance, his 
landlord, Mr. Starkey, and directly after, 
to his great consternation, his neighbour, 
Samuel Hullins, come stumping along, 
with his wooden leg, in company with 
Harry Stokes the carpenter. Now Har- 
ry Stokes was quite the village wit ; and 
^ . Hodgkins dreaded nothing more than to 
be laughed at by him, in the presence 
of Samuel Hullins. His first thought 
was to pull off his coat, but then, what 
would Mr. Starkey say to that ? Not 
knowing what else to do, he took refuge 
in the tavern, but soon found the house 
too hot to hold him ; for when those 
who were drinking there began to laugh 
at the cross on his back, both the land- 
lord and landlady declared, that no cus- 
tomer of theirs should be made a laugh- 
ing-stock in their house, while they had 
the power to hinder it. The landlord 
got the clothes-brush, and the landlady 
a wet sponge, and Hodgkins was oblig- 
ed to make a hasty retreat, to secure his 
coat from the sponge and the clothes- 
brush of his persevering friends. 

When Hodgkins left home he intend- 
ed to go to a neighbouring village, about 
some work which he had to do, but his 
temper had been so ruffled by old Fal- 
lows, Patty Stevens, the blacksmith, the 
butcher, and Peggy Turton, as well as 
by Mr. Johnson, and his scholars, the 
compaoy at the inn, and the landlord 
andlaadlt^y, that be determined to gel 



home as soon as he could, thinking it 
better to be railed at by his wife, than to 
be. laughed at by the whole village. 

If you have ever seen, on the first of 
September, a poor wounded partridge, 
the last of the covey, flying about from 
place to place, while^very sportsman he 
came near had a shot at him, you may 
form some notion of the situation of poor 
Hodgkins as he went back to his cottage ; 
sometimes walking fast that he might 
not be overtaken, sometimes moving 
slowly that he might not overtake others. 
Now in the lane, then in the field; 
skulking along as though he had been 
robbing a henroost, and was afraid to 
show his face. The cross by this time 
had become almost intolerable. 

No sooner did he enter his cottage 
door, than his wife began : ** And so 
you are come back again, are you, to 
play the tomfool ! Here have been half- 
a-dozen of your neighbours calling to 
know if you are not gone out of your 
mind. If ever there was a madman, you 
are one ; but I'll put that coat in a pail 
of water, or behind the fire, before I will - 
have such antics played by a husband 
of mine ; come, pull off your coat, I say, 
pull off your coat !" 

Had Hodgkins's wife soothed him, he 
might have been more reasonable, but as 
it was, her words were like gunpowder 
thrown into the fire. A violent quarrel 
took place, words were followed by 
blows, and dashing, crashing, and smash- 
ing resounded in the dwelling of Bobert 
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9 The fiercer a fire barns, the/ sooner Mr. Starkey, shaking his head, *< I 

will it consume the fuel which supports thought you would soon repent of your 

it; and passionate people, in like man- bargain. It is a good thing to encour- 

ner^ exhaust their strength by the vio- age a contented disposition, and not to 

lence of their anger. When Hodgkins envy others, nor unnecessarily to repine 

found that there was no prospect of peace at the troubles which God has been 

night nor day, at home nor abroad, so long pleased to lay upon us. Let this little 

as he continued to wear his cross, he of afifair be a lesson to us both, for depend 

his own accord rubbed it /rom his back, upon it, we never commit a greater mis- 

The next Monday, Hodgkins went up take than when we imagine the trials of 

to the tanhouse betimes, with a month's others to be light, and our own crosses to 

rent in his hand. " Ah, Robert," said be heavier than those of our neighbours.'' 



MORNING HYMN. 

** In tiie morning will I direct my prayer unto thee.''-^PM(Im«. 

Onc* more the dawning light of day melts in the lonely sea — 
Father in Heaven ! all gratefally my heart looks up to thee, 
To bless thee for thy watchful care throughout the long night-hours, 
For all the mercies o'er my lot thy daily goodness showers. 

For thou hast glorified my path with looks and words of love, 
And all that fills my heart with joy is granted from above -, 
O, coontiess are the blessings which thy bounteous hand hath given, 
And therefore do I bless thy name, God of the earth and heaven ! 

How beautiful around my steps this flowery world doth lie ! 
How gloriously thy hand hath placed the lights along the sky ! 
The very birds that throng the woods look up adoringly, 
And breathe from out their little breasts a song of praise to thee. 

I too would lift my voice on high and bless thy gracious care, 
O, look in mercy down, and send an answer to my prayer ; 
And let the names that I would waft above the solemn skies. 
The dearest to my soul on earth, be precious in thine eyes. 

0, keep thine arm around them still in love where'er they go, 
And let thy spirit light their way, while wandering here below ; 
And when at last they reach the shores of Time's uneven sea. 
Be thou their father, guide, and friend, throughout Eternity ! 



The 22d of February is the anniversary of the birth-day of that great and good idab» 
Genera) Oecffge Washington, 
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ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 



This consists of six slips of paper or 
card, on which are written numbers as 
expressed In the following columns : — 



A 




B 




c 




D 




E 




1 




2 




4 




8 




16 




3 




3 




5 




9 




17 




-5 




6 




6 




10^ 


, 


18. 


^ 


7 




7 




7 




11 




19 




9 




10 




12 




12 




20 




11 




11 




13, 




13 




21 


^ 


13 




14 




T4 




14' 




22 




15 




15 




15 




15 




23 




17 




IS 




20. 




24 




24 




19 




19 




21 




25 




25 




21 




22 




22 




26 




26 




23 




23 




23 J 




27 


^ 


27 




25 




26 




2S 




28 




28 




27 




27 




29 




29 




29 




29 




30 




30 




30 


^ 


30 


^ 


31 




31 




31' 




31 




31 




33 




34 




36' 




40 




^ 




35 




35 




37 




41. 




49 




37 




3S 




38 




42 




50 




39 




39 




39 




43 




51 




41 




42, 




44 




44 




52 


j^ 


43 




43 




45 




45 




53 




45 




46 




46 




46 




54 




47 




47 




47 




47 


_, 


55 


1 


49 




50 




52 




56 




56 




51 




51 




53 




67 




57 




53 




54 




54 




58 


^ 


58 




55 




65 




55 




59 




59 




57 




58 




60 




60 




60 




59 




59 




61 


^ 


61 


— 


61 


^ 


61 




62 




62 




62 


62 




63 




63 




63 




63 




63 





The six slips being thus prepared, a 

person is to think of any one of the num- 

Ifers which they contain^ and to give to 



the expounder of the question those slips 
in which the number thought of occurs. 
To discover this number, the expounder 
has nothing to do but to add together the 
numbers at the top of the columns put 
into his hand. Their sum will express 
1^ I the number thought of. * 

^ Example. — Thus, suppose ifre think 
of the number 14. We find- that. this 

^umber is in three of the shps, viz. those 
marked B, C, and D, which are therefore 
given to the expounder, who, on adding 

-together 2, 4, and 8, obtains 14, the 
number thought of. 
^ ^ The trick may be varied in the follow- 
ing manner ; instead of giving to the 
expounder the slips containing the num- 

^ ber thought of, these may be kept back, 
and those in which the number does Hot 
occur be given. In this case, the ex- 
pounder must add together, as before, 
the numbers at the top of the columns, 
and subtract their sum from 63. The 
remainder will be the number thought of. 
The slips containing the columns of 
numbers are usually marked with letters 
on the back, and not above the columns, 
as we have expressed them. This ren- 
ders the deception more complete, as the 
expounder, knowing before-hand the 
number at the top of each column, has 
only to examine the letters at the back 
of the slips given him, when he performs 
the problem without looking at the num» 
bers, and thus readers the trick more 
exlWLOiJlvwKTj. 



32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 




The Flowers in Fashion. 



One midsummer's morning, when Nature looked gay, 
And the birds were all singing their earliest lay, 
I stood at the window, just by my parterre. 
And thought to myself what was going on there. 
The flowers were opening their odorous lips, 
And preparing the food which the honey-bee dps; 
The bright Moming-Glories were up and at play, 
For they wake in the morning, and sleep all the day. 
Som Harebells were bathing their leaves in the dew^ 
"miich seemed all their beauty and bloom to renew j 
While the sweet morning zephyr went whispering round. 
Till they waked every flower that slept on the ground. 



THE FLOWEBS IN FASHION. 

Some, delicate Lilies just Med their heads, 
But seemed quite unwilling to rise from their beds ; 
And the Bluebells looked pale, and stood drooping about, 
From having staid late at an evening rout 

The sun rose in splendor, and shone bright all day, 
I returned to my window to catch its last ray. 
I looked at my garden, and saw, with surprise. 
Not a flower was thinking of closing its eyes ;— 
And arrayed in her splendor, like England's young queen. 
All lovely and fair in her palace of green, 
Stood the peerless Cape Jasmine ; — and, blooming in pride, 
The loveliest flowers were arranged at her side. 
They stood like the belies at a party or rout. 
While the lively young zephyrs went dancing about. 
Just moving the leaves, or arranging their curls. 
Which hung glistening with dew-drops like diamonds and pearlp}-" 
Each flower looked expectant, — and at just half past eight 
My eye was attracted to the old garden gate, 
Which flew open by magic — ^when full to my view 
Was displayed a most brilliant and gay retinue. 
Hydrangia came first in her changeable silk, 
And the tall Aram-Lily with dress white as milk ; 
Hyacinth and the Dafibdii came side by side. 
And the bright Coreopsis decked out in her pride ; 
Next the Tulip appeared in her painted brocade. 
But the envious Larkspur declared it would fade ; 
The Carnations were there, but so swollen with pride 
That their cousins, the Pinks, stole away from their side. 
For 'tis one of the traits of these lofly Carnations 
To look down with contempt on their humble relations. 
The famed Crown-Imperial appeared next in view, 
Her diadem shming with pearls of fresh dew ; 
I saw Honesty there — but she looked out of place 
In her plain purple silk, without ribands or lace, — 
Some gay Painted-Cups, that were standing near by, 
Turned their faces away from the glance of her eye. 
Then the Poppy came in, and, with magnetic power, 
Put all the young Roses asleep in an hour ; 
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The HawkVEye looked on, both with doubt and lorpris^ 

And declared that ' No Poppy should e'er cloie his eyee {' 

But he soon was seen drooping his obstinate head| 

And the very next moment lay stretched on his bed. 

Tigredia came next, that most exquisite flowery 

But could stay with the company only an hour; 

The unchanging Amaranth scornfully said— 

^ Tigredia's beauties were bom but to fade I ' 

While a pert little Poppy, just out of the ground. 

Said — ' That was better than wearing one dress the jear nmnd^ 

Next Japonica came, that most popular flower, 

And brought in her train the sweet Virgin's-Bower, 

Mountain-Daisy appeared with a sprig of Lad's-Love, 

And the Candy-Tuft stood by the side of Fox-Glove. 

A forward young Dahlia was forced to be there. 

But the beaux all pronounced her to be, 'no great afiair ! ' 

The rest of the family soon will come out, 

And eclipse every flower at ball, party, or rout. 

Mignionette an excuse for the Morning-Bride plead% 
For no flower would like to appear in her weeds ; 
And Convolvulus said — ^ She 'd been runninff all day, 
And was quite too fatigued such late visits to pay. 
But her fiiend, the Nasturtion, would go, she 'd no dodbC, 
And bring home to her an account of the rout' 
The parent Geraniums thought best not to go^ 
Their numerous families, made such a show; 
But the blooming young branches hung drooping about. 
And declared — ' 'Twas a shame to keep them from the root.' 
The Honeysuckle too — ^whom to know is to love— • 

Sent a note of regret on the wing of a dove, — 
^ She was so much attached to her own native bower, 
That she could not be tempted to leave for an hour.' 

If the truth must be told — ^not a flower that Uowa 
Bat kMbi ibr a match among some of the beaux I 
So Venui^Fly-Trap just laid herself out. 
And caught q>rigs in abundance to furnish the rout 
Though some starched Maiden Pinks, standing ali in a row. 
Said — ' They 'd lived all their life time without any beau, 
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And should still remain dngle, — for no one could think 

To find atnong flowers a match for the Pink ! ' 

First the Dnidelion came in his broad yellow hat, 

And down by the Cowslip and Crocuses sat; 

For they lived near togetiier, and both had come ou^ 

The first time in their lives, to an evening rout 

In a dress of pure white came the modest Jonquily 

And Jack-in-the-Bush with his blue coat and frill. 

When Swee^William came in, every flower looked bright 

For he brodjght in his train the sweet LadyVDelight. 

You would scarcely have known the dear little fellow, 

He has so much improved his gay purple and yellow. 

The Pride-of-the-Meadow looked modest and shy, 

As she caught the first glance of his bright little eye. 

There were Coxcombs in plenty, dressed en mUUak^ 
For this costume has always attracted the Fair. 
And the gay Prince's-Feather went bowing about. 
As though he would say — ' I am king of the rout, 
And hope you '11 allow me to introduce one, 
Whom I beg to announce as the Pride-of-London.' 
He passed all the Jessamines, and Peas sweet as honey. 
And made up to miss Marygold just for her money. 
She tossed up her head with republican pride. 
As this foreign young beau took his place by her side; 
But I 'm sorry to add, that, in less than an hour, 
London-Pride stole sweet glances from many a flower. 

In his Jesuit's dress came the gloomy Monk's-Hood, 
• And each flower moved off from the place where he stood* 

The gay Lady's-Slipper was full of her fun. 
And tripped away singing-^—* I won't be a Nun.' 
The Cardinal-Flower bore his honors so well, 
That he quite won the heart of the Canterbury-Bell. 
But why should such flowers in society mingle, 
Since the rules of their order must still keep them single ? 
The Bachelor's-Button came in rather late. 
With little miss Prim whoin he met at the gate. 
I saw Venus's-Fly-Trap arranging her charms. 
In hopes to decoy this old beau to her arms ; 
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But be turned to a sweet little Snow-Drop hard by, 
And she caught not so much as a glance of his eye* 
The gay Scarlet-Runners, in uniform dressed, 
For many sweet flowers attachment ezpress'd. 
The TouchrMe-Not said, with a look full of pride, 
' They never would dare to appear at her side ! ' 
^ Millefleur ' came in last, but he made quite a show 
With his head powdered up like an old-fashioned beau. 
Poor Jack-in-the-Bush stared with rustic surprise, 
For such fashions had never before met his efkis. 

Many more could I name in this gay retinue, 
From the Sun-Flower down to the Violet so blue. 
But enough has been said to prove beyond doubt, 
That the fair Lady Jasmine has given a rout 
To her ' five hundred friends ' all bright, blooming, and fair, 
For the pride of the garden and green-house were there. 
The moon shed sweet lustre on leaflet and flower. 
And stole with sly glances through many a bower 5 
While the stars peeped about with their bright twinkling eyea, 
And the air seemed all living with gay fire-flies. 
I could see nodding plumes, and tall forms bend with grace. 
As young zephyrs went whispering from this to that place, 
Now wafling sweet perfume, now cooling the air, 
And attending to all the demands of the Fair. 

The hours flew by like the down of a dove, 
Aa 1 watched tliis gay scene of enchantment and love; 
But the stars — ^Nature's sentinels — ^told it was late. 
When the last flower passed through the old garden gate. 

H.H. 

The Monkey and Crow. 

In the jingles about Tillicherry, there able sagacity of this animal. A few 

is a large speciea of monkey, frequently ywrds from the house of the person to 

tamed by the natives, and at a village a whom it belonged, a thick pole, at least 

short distance from this celebrated sea- thirty feet high, had been fixed into the 

port we had an evidence of the remark- earth, round which was an iron ring, 
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and to this was attached a strong chain 
of considerable length, fastened to a 
band round the monkey's body. The 
ring being loose, it slid along the pole 
when he ascended or descended. He 
was in the habit of taking his station 
upon the top of the bamboo, where he 
perched as if to enjoy the beauties of 
the prospect around him. The crows, 
which in India are vei^ abundant and 
singularly audacious, taking advantage 
of his elevated position, had been in the 
habit of robbing him of his food, which 
was placed every morning and evening 
at the fo(H of the pole. To this he had 
vainly expressed his dislike by chatter- 
ing, and other indications of his displea- 
sure equally ineffectual ; but they con- 
tinued their periodical depredations. 
Finding that he was perfectly unheed- 
ed, he adopted a plan of retribution as 
effectual as it was ingenious. 

One morning, when his tormentors 
had been particularly troublesome, he 
appeared as if seriously indisposed ; he 
closed his eyes, drooped his head, and 
exhibited various other symptoms of se- 
vere suffering. No sooner were his 
ordinary rations placed at the foot of the 
bamboo, than the crows, watching their 
opportunity, descended in great num- 
bers, and, according to their usual prac- 
tice, began to demolish his provisions. 
The monkey now began to slide down 
the pole by slow degrees, as if the effort 
were painful to him, and as if so over- 
come by indisposition that his remaining 
strength was scarcely equal to such ex- 



ertion. When he reached the ground. 
he rolled about for some time, seeming 
in great agony, until he found himself 
close by the vessel employed to contain 
his food, which the crows had by this 
time well-nigh devoured. There was 
still however some remaining, which a 
solitary bird, emboldened by the appa- 
rent indisposition of the monkey, ad- 
vanced to seize. The wily creature was 
at this time lying in a state of apparent 
insensibility at the foot of the pole, and 
close by the pan. The moment the 
crow stretched out its head, and ere it 
could secure a mouthful of the interdict- 
ed food, the watchful avenger seized the 
depredator by the neck with the rapidity 
of thought, and secured it from doing 
further mischief. He now began to 
chatter and grin with every expression 
of gratified triumph, while the crows flew 
around, cawing in boisterous chime, as 
if deprecating the chastisement about to 
be inflicted upon their captive compan- 
ion. The monkey continued for awhile 
to chatter and grin in triumphant mock- 
ery of their distress ; he then deliberate- 
ly placed the captive crow between his 
knees, and began to pluck it with the 
most humorous gravity. When he had 
completely stripped it, except the large 
feathers in the pinions and tail, he flung 
it into the air as high as his strength 
would permit, and, after flapping its 
wings for a few seconds, it fell on the 
ground with a stunning shock. The 

crows immediately pecked it to death. 

The monkey was no more troubled. 




^Vi'^Vis* 
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CROSSING THE TIGRIS. 

Will my young readers look on the map 
^r Asia, and trace the course of the river 
I'igris ? The above picture represents Mr. 
Buckingham, an English traveller, and his 
Attendant crossing this river on horseback, 
O-t a spot near the town of Diarbekr. I think 
you vnW be pleased with his own account 
^f the journey, and will exti-act it 

"In leas than an hour we reached the Ti- 
gris, which here came from the southwest 
On our lefl, and flowed to the northeast on 
Our right, making a great westerly bend as 
it goes by the town of Diarbekr ; and here 
taking an easterly bend, so as to get again 
in the proper line of its descent to the sea, 
Vrhich is from northwest to southeast. The 
Imnks of the river were shelving, and its 
^)ed a mixture of earth and sand. Its 
l^readth across was not more than a hun- 



dred feet, and it was so shallow as to be 
fordable by our horses without wetting their 
riders. The waters were tolerably clear, 
and sweet to the taste, and the rate of the 
current seemed not to exceed two miles per 
hour. 

" After crossing the river, we carne on a 
fine light soil, now used as corn-land, and, 
as we rode past, started large flocks of black 
starlings, to the number of several nun- 
dreds in each flight. Continuing on a 
course inclining more northerly, we came, 
in another hour, to the banks of the Tigris 
again, the river here coming from the north- 
east on our right, and flowing to the south- 
west on our left, or exactly the reverse of 
what we had found it before, from its making 
the serpentine bend described. 

"It was on the moment of our coming on 
the brow of the slope, which here fonned 
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the southern hank of the river, and gave us 
the view of the stream flowing by, that we 
caught the first sight of Diarbekr, which 
burst upon us all at once, and presented a 
picture of so much interest, that I involun- 
tarily checked the hr'uJAe of my horse to 
dwell upon the scene ; while my compan- 
ions, to whoin h was a familiar one, dashed 
across the river without heeding it for a 
moment, and stemmed together a broader, 
deeper, and more rapid stream than we had 
erotsed before.* 




THE GOAT. 
The Goat is naturally possessed of a 
greater share of instinct than the sheep, 
and is considerably stronger, swifter, and 
more courageous. Lively, playful, and ca- 
pricious, it does not easily submit to be 
confined, but chooses its own pastures, de- 
lights in climbing precipices, and is oflen 
seen reposing in tranquil security upon an 
eminence overhanging the roaring ocean. 
Nature has in some measure fitted it for 
traversing these declivities : the hoof being 
hollow underneath, with sharp edges, so 
that it could walk as securely on the ridge 
of a house as on level ground. It leaps 
with the utmost ease and security among 
tha most frightful crags ; so sure footed is it 



that even when two of them are yoked to- 
gether, they will not hesitate to teke iheir 
leaps, and will generally accomplish tliem 
in safety. 

Sensible of kindness and caresses, the 
Goat easily attaches itself to man : some- 
tunes, indeed* so strongly as to become 
troublesome by its affection ; and as it is a 
hardy animal, and very easily sustained, it 
is chiefly the property of the indigent It 
seems, indeed, better pleased with the heathy 
mountain, or the shrubby rock, than the 
cultivated field ; and its fiiTorite food con- 
sists of the tops of boughs, or the tender 
bark of young trees. It is also capable of 
supporting immoderate heat, and is neither 
terrified by the storm, nor incommoded by 
the rain. 

The milk of the Goat is sweet, nourishing, 
and medicinal, and not so apt to curdle 
upon the stomach as diat of the cow. In 
several parts of Ireland and the highktnds 
of Scotland, these animals constitute the 
chief riches of the hardy natives, and sup- 
ply them with the few indulgences, which 
their situation permits them to enjoy. They 
lie upon beds made of their skins, which are 
soft, clean, and wholesome ; they eat their 
milk with oaten bread ; and convert a part 
of it into butter and cheese. 

In the position of its horns, and in its 
manner of fighting, the QooX dififers from 
the sheep. Its horns are somewhat erect 
from the top of the head, and bend back- 
wards ; and, when it fights, it rises on its 
hind legs, and turns its he^ on one aide to 
strike; whdst the ram, on the contrary, 
runs full tilt, with its head down. 



Recreation is not being idle, but earing the 
wearied part by change of business. 
If anything can cure vanity, it is expexicnoe 



THE RACCOON. 
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The Raccoon is an inhabitant of North 
Anacrica, and of several of the West India 
islands. He dwells in the hollows of trees, 
end his principal food consists of maize, 
sugar canes, and various kinds of fniit ; but 
be will also eat flesh, and is particularly 
ibnd of oysters, which he opens with won- 
derful dexterity. Being exceedingly partial 
to sweets, the Raccoon makes great ravages 
la the sugar plantations. 

The Raccoon is almut two feet long, and 
has a short and bulky body ; the nose is 
rather shorter and more pointed than that 
of the fox; the fur long and thick, blackish 
^t the surface, and gray towards the bottom ; 
the tail, which is about a foot in length, is 
(hick, tapering towards the point, and regu- 
larly marked with rings of black ; the fore 
^eet are much shorter than the hinder, and 
^)oth are armed with five sharp claws. 
These claws enable him to climb trees with 
f;reat facility, and to sport among the boughs 
iF/jth as much ease and safety, as if he were 



on the ground. His motion, m walking, is 
singularly oblique; he is, nevertheless, a 
very active animal. ^ He may be tamed 
without difficulty, and is then very good 
natured and sportive, but is as mischievous 
as a monkey, and seldom remains at rest 
Of ill treatment he is extremely sensible, 
and never forgives those from whom he has 
received it. He has also an antipathy to 
sharp and harsh sounds, such as the hark 
of a dog and the cry of a child. His fur is 
used by the hatters, his skin is converted 
into gloves and upper leathers for shoes, and 
his flesh is considered as a delicacy by the 
negroes. 

ACCIDENTS BY FIRE. 
Many affecting and fatal accidents, says a 
celebrated writer, have happened and are 
frequently recurring, particularly to children 
and females, from tkeir clothes catching Jlre, 
most of which might be prevented, were 
the two following simple facts universally 
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known and pnedeally applied, — Qudjlame 
has a tendency to mount upwards ; and that 
air is essentially requisite for supporting it. 

When the clothes of f^inalea take fire, as 
the fire generally begins at the lower parts 
of their dreas, so long as they continue in 
on upright posture, the flames naturally 
ascending, and meeting with additional fiiel 
as they rise, become moro powerful in pro- 
portion ; whereby the neck, the head, and 
other vital parts of the body are liable to be 
most injured; and, by running firom one 
part of the room to another, as Lb most fre- 
quently the case, the air, which is the fiiel 
of fire, gains free access to every part of 
their apparel, and feeds the increasing flame. 
In such cases, the sufierer should instantly 
throw her clothes over her head, and roll 
or lie upon them, in order to prevent the 
ascent of the flames and the access of firesh 
air. 

When this cannot conveniently be done, 
she may still avoid great agony, and save 
her life, by throwing herself at full length 
on the fleor, and rolling herself thereon. 

Though this method may not, in every 
case, completely extinguish the flame, it 
will to a certainty retard its progress, and 
prevent fatal inj ury to the vital parts. When 
assistance is at hand, the by-standers should 
immediately wrap a carpet, a hearth-rug, a 
great coat, or a blanket, around the head 
and body of the sufierer, who should be 
laid in a recumbent position, which will 
prove a certain preventive fi^m danger. 

During one year, the author noted down 
more than ten instances , recorded in the 
public prints, of females who were burnt 
to death by their clothes catching fire, all 
of which might have been prevented, had 
the simple expedients now stated been re- 
sorted to and promptly applied. 



CORNELIANS. 
These beautiflil stones are found in great 
abundance in some parts of tlie East Indies. 
When first picked up, they appear like 
common stones found on the beach. After 
being slighdy chipped to ascertain their 
quality, they are placed in earthem pots in 
a small trench upon a layer of fuel, which 
is covered by another, and the whole is 
then set on fire. The heat brings out their 
colors and determines their relative value. 
The white are most difiicalt to cut without 
splitting, and are consequently the most val- 
uable ; the black are very rare, but the red 
are common and more easy to break with- 
out injuring the stone. 




SHIP-BUILDING. 

Here you have a picture of a ship, beibre 
she has been launched, and, while, in the 
language of the carpenters, she is yet upon 
the stocks, A great number of men must 
be etnployed to build a ship. In the first 
place, the timber is to be cut down, and in 
doing this, some difficulty is generally fi)und 
in procuring the crooked sticks, of which 
many are needed. The timber most in re- 
quest is oak, pine, chesmut, locust, cedar, 
and other durable woods. 

The timber being collected, the workmen, 
with their tools proceed to shape the differ- 
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entpieoefl of wood. As soon as the pieces 
are prepared, the frame is to be put together. 
Luge blocks are now laid on the ground, 
in an exact line, and with great care. On 
these blocks are placed the timbers, which 
hrm the keel. The floor timl}ers are then 
let into the keel, and every other one is 
there firmly bolted and riveted. It is 
necessary that these timbers should be very 
strong, as they bear the same relation to 
the ship, as the ribs do to the human body. 

Long narrow timbers, called ribbands 
are now nailed lengthwise across the ship, 
90 as to catch all these ribs, and hold them 
firmly in their places. The workmen may 
then begin to nail on the planks. The 
beams are next laid across the vessel, upon 
which are laid the planks intended to form 
the decks. 

All this being finished, the pumps being 
placed, and a great number of other objects 
being attended to— the carpenter makes 
room for the calker, who carefully stops all 
the Beams with oakum, and smears them 
with pitch. The scraper follows the calker ; 
*nd, water having been pumped into the 
''oW, to ascertain whether there is any leak, 
^ bottom of the ship is ready to be sheath- 
^ or coppered, to protect it fi^m the 

'^He launch of a ship takes place before 



/»er 



niasts are put in. This is generally an 



occasion of some importance, and it is at 
this time, that the ship is named. When 
the ship is fairly afloat, it takes no little 
timf and expense to get in die masts, fix 
the sails and the rigging, and hang the rud- 
der, which is to guide the whole. 

Above you have a picture of a complete 
ship sailing in Boston harbor. A steamboat 
is near, and in the distance are some smaller 
vessels. 

Those of my young readers, who have 
been on board a ship, may have heard the 
terms starboard and larboard in very fre- 
quent use. The former term implies the 
right hand, and the latter the left hand side 
of the vessel, when a person is standing at 
the stem and looking towards the head. 
So ybrc and tifl relate, the first to the front, 
or fore part of the ship, and the last to the 
hinder or after part. 

A proper ship has three masts. The main-' 
mast is the name of the largest and princi- 
pal one ; and where there are three, this is 
always in the middle ; though not exactly 
in the centre of the ship, but rather nearer 
to the stern. 

The fore-mast speaks for itself, and the 
name of the remaining mast is the mtzzett- 
mast. The bowsprit is the beam which pro- 
jects from the stem or head of the ship. 
If you look at the main-mast of a ship, you 
will see that it is divided by a sort of plat- 
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form ; thia is called the rowndrtop. There 
it is, as it were, jointed ; the mast above it 
is called the tnain-iop-mast. This rises till 
it comes to another joint, from which 
springs the main'top-gaUant'inast, which is 
tlie highest of all. The beams, which you 
see fastened across the masts, are called 
yard-arms. 

When a ship is fully equipped, she is 
ready to receive her cai'go. Those articles, 
with which a ship may be filled full, are 
stowed with a single view to economy of 
space. When the articles are some heavy, 
and some light, the heavier are placed near- 
est the bottom, to increase the ship's stability. 

The ship being ready for sea, and the 
«;rew all on board, a fair wind is all that is 
lieceflmry to carry her out of the harbor. 



As soon as this desirable object is attained, 
the anchors are hoisted in, or weighed as the 
sailors call it, and the sails are unfurled. 
The loud " heave-n-hoy" of the sailors, as 
they pull at the ropes, the quick orders of 
the pilot, and the sound of the wind, make 
this an occasion of considerable bustle and 
animation. 

Before many hours, if the wind be fair 
and fresh, tlie ship is almost out of sight of 
the land, and alone upon the wide, wide sea. 
And by what means are seamen able to 
make their way securely over the trackleos 
ocean.' Their guide is the compass. 1 
shall tell my young readers about this won- 
derful instrument in some future number* 
In the meanwhile I will lay before them the 
following picture of a 
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THE HONEY-BIRD AND THE WOODPECKER. 



The honey-bird, or bee-cuckoo, a bird 

Mnnewhat larger than the common sparrow, 

■ well known in Africa for its extraordinary 

^Ity of discovering the hives or nests of 

the wild bees^ which in that country arc 

constructed eitlier in hollow trees, in crev- 

*^^ of the rocks, or in holes in tlie ground. 

-^is bird is extremely fi>nd of honey, and 

^^ the bee's eggs, or larvas; but as it can- 

'^^t, without assistance, obtain access to the 

^^-hives, nature has suppHed it with the 

'^igular instinct of calling to its aid certain 

^ther animals, and especially man himself^ 

^^ enable it to attain its object. This is a 

^ct long ago established on the authority 

^f travellers in Soutlieni Africa. 

Tlte honey-bird usually sits on a tree by 
^B wav-side, and, when any passengnr ap- 



proaches, greets him with its peculiar cry 
of Cherr-a-cherr! cherr-a-cherr ! 

If the passenger shows any disposition 
to attend to the call of the little spy, it flies 
on before him, in short flights, from tree to 
tree, till it leads him to the spot where ir 
knows a bee-hive to be concealed. It then 
sits still and silent, till the man has extracted 
the honeycomb, of which the little bird 
expects a portion as its share of the spoil . 
and this share the natives, who profit by its 
guidance, never &il to leave it. 

Sometimes, it is said, the honey-bird calls 
to its aid the woodpecker, who with his long 
bill is a powerful enemy to the bees. The 
woodpecker is very fond of the young beeb, 
and his little guide finds a delicious treat in 
the honey 
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TUE NAUTILUS. its oars, turns the mouth of its sheU do^ 

Have you ever heard of the little fish, wards, and sinks to the bottom of the 
which spreads its thin sail, and floats along Sometimes it may be seen pampitig 
the water like a ship ? Such a litde fish is water from its leaking shell ; and when 

unfit for sailing, it deserts it. entirely . 
seeks a new one. The nature of the li 
tilus is not yet fully known, aldiough 
many ages it has excited the wonder of 
who have seen it 




the Nautilus. It is chiefly found in the 
Mediterranean Sea. On a calm summer 
day it may be seen floating leisurely along, 
or rowing in haste over the smooth surface 
of the waves, as if it was on an afiair of the 
greatest importance. There are several 
kinds of the Nautilus, but they may all be 
divided into two sorts: the one with a white 
shell, as thin as paper, which it often quits 
and enters again ; the other with a thicker 
shell, which it does not often leave. The 
above picture represents one of the former 
kind, which is sometimes called the < Paper 
Nautilus.' It has several arms, two of which 
it extends alofl, and spreads so as to answer 
for sails. The other arms serve for paddles 
or oars. 

On the approach of a storm the little 
maricer instantly furls its sail, draws in all 



THE BREAD-FRUIT. 
The bread-fiuit grows on a large t 
shaped somewhat like our apple trees. .^ 
fruit is as large as a child's head : it is c 
round form, and has a thick, tough n 
Gathered before it is fully ripe^ and faai 
among ashes, it becomes a wholesome bin 
resembling fi^sh wheaten bread in ta 
The tree that produces it, grows wild 
Otaheite, and other of the South-Sea ialai 
It yields its fiiiit in profusion for a pbi 
of eight months. Three of the trees ' 
support a man a whole year, without 
laboring a day. The inner bark of 
bread-fruit tree is manufactured into a k 
of cloth. Its wood is useful in build 
huts and canoes. Its leaves are used 
napkins, and its milky juice furnishes g< 
cement and ^ue. The bread-fruit tree 




been introduced into the West Indies, bu 
does not thrive so well there, and is not 
much valued as in the South-Sea Island 
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Beams sweet - ly through the night! 
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Beneath her silvery beam, 
How glad the ocean's gleam ! 
With smile he seems to greet, 
A queen so fair and sweet. 



Blest hour-«of peace profound ! 
All nature sleeps around : 
The slumbering earth doth seem 
To whisper 'mid her dream. 



Behold all nature now 
To God doth sweetly bow ; 
May deep, adoring love, 
Lift my rapt soul above. 



I 
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The Saxons, flie Ancestors of Englishmen. 



The Saxons had formerly four differ- 
^^tet ranks ; 1. the nobility ; 2. the firee- 
^^^^::ian (Jranklin) ; 3. the freedman ; 4. the 
^^^rf, or slave : and as it was arranged 
^^:^y law that each person should marry 
^S^jito his own rank, their different orders 
"^Birere preserved uncontaminated ; who- 
<^ver disobeyed this law, expiated the 
^«:rime by instant death. The most se- 
vere laws were used for thfe punishment 
of malefactors. They had also many 
other useful customs and good laws, for 
the promotion of probity and good order, 
which would have been the means of 
producing the most perfect happiness, 
had they any true knowledge of their 
Creator. They worshipped, besides their 
other deities, the trunks and leaves of 
trees, and filled with them a temple which 
they named Irmensal. They worship- 
ped Mercury, to whom, on certain days, 
they offered human sacrifices. They 
Considered their gods as too great and 
gnified to be shut up in temples, or 
Irmed in the likeness of men; they 
therefore consecrated groves and woods 
to them, in which their worship was per- 
formed. They placed great faith in signs 
and omens, particularly in the notes and 
flight of birds, and the snorting and 
neighing of horses. One of these ani- 
mals which was kept by the priests was 
deemed sacred, and when they were a- 
bout to declare war against their ene- 
mies he was led out. If he put his right 
foot forward it was considered a good 



omen, but if he stepped with his leA 
foot first the omen was considered un- 
lucky, and they desisted from their in- 
tended enterprise. They sowed barley 
and wheat, from which they not only 
made the finest white bread, but also a 
peculiar sort of drink, a sort of beer, of 
which they drank immoderately. It is 
almost incredible how much of this h- 
quor they consumed at a meal ; he who 
was able to drink the most, acquired not 
only fame and praises, but was crowned 
with a garland of roses and sweet-smel- 
ling herbs. He who, after many invita- 
tions, refused to drink with his compan- 
ions was considered an enemy. When 
they drank they were accustomed to 
pledge each other ; that is, the person 
who was about to drink, asked one of 
the company, whether he would pledge 
him, — the other replying that he would, 
held up his knife or sword, to guard him 
whilst he drank, to protect him from the 
treacherous stroke of some secret enemy. 
At their banquets their diet was rude, 
consisting of venison, dry sausages, on 
ions, wild apples, curds, creams, and salt 
butter. At the royal banquets, besides 
their common drink, they had rich wines^ 
or liquors made of honey, and mulberry- 
juice mixed with spices. These meet- 
ings generally terminated in riotous ex- 
cessive drinking, not excepting even their 
religious festivals, at which they swal- 
lowed large draughts in honor of their 
gods. 
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Hospitality may be justly reckoned 
among the national virtues of the An- 
glo-Saxons, for in social entertainment 
and hospitality no nation was ever more 
liberal ; they received all comers, with- 
out exception, into their houses, and feast- 
ed them in the best manner that their 
circumstances could afford. When all 
their provisions were consumed, they 
conducted their guests to the next house, 
where they were received with the same 
frankness, and entertained with the same 
generosity. 

These people were described by all 
the ancient writers, as remarkably tall, 
strong, and hardy in their persons, de- 
lighting much in war and military exer- 
cises, and accounting it more honorable 
to take the necessaries of life by force 
from others, than to provide them by their 
own industry. They were free and boun- 
tiful in their manners, of a cheerful tem- 
per, and, though fierce and savage to 
their enemies, kind and liberal towards 
each other. Long after their settlement 
in this island, they were remarkable a- 
mong the European nations for the sym- 
metry of their shape, the fairness of their 
complexions, and the fineness of their 
hair. Their dress was very simple, that 
of the serf, or peasant, being a loose tu- 
nic made of linen or woolen cloth, orna- 
mented with patches of the skins of 
different animals ; they also had large 
stockings of clumsy manufacture, which 
reached to the knee, but not unfrequent- 
ly went barefoot. On the head they 
wore a rude cap made of skins with the 



fur inwards; they wore round their 
throats a metal collar bearing their own 
name, and the name of the noble, or free- 
man, who owned them. 

The dress of the king and his nobles 
was a loose tunic, added to the mantle 
or cloak, which hung down before and 
behind, and was fastened on one shoul- 
der with a brooch or buckle. They cov- 
ered their legs with a kind of bandage, 
which was wound round, or with a stock- 
ing reaching above the knee. They had 
also a sort of boot, curiously ornamented 
at the top. The females wore a long 
loose robe, reaching to the ground. The 
head was covered with a hood, or veil, 
which, falling down in front, was wrap- 
ped about the neck. The Anglo-Saxons 
considered fine hair as one of the great- 
est ornaments to their persons, and took 
great pains to dress it to advantage. 
Young unmarried women wore their 
hair uncovered, and flowing in ringlets 
over their shoulders, but as soon as they 
were married, they cut it shorter, tied it 
up, and put on a head-dress. To have 
the hair entirely cut off was a great dil^ 
grace, — so much so, that it was used as 
a capital punishment. The clergy were 
obliged to shave the crowns of their 
heads, and to keep their hair short, which 
distinguished them from the laity. The 
men allowed their beards to grow. 

The Saxons never went to ^bx with- 
out consulting their wives, to whose ad- 
vice they paid the greatest regards Their 
arms consisted of a spear or lance, which 
was carried in the hand, a long sword 
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appended to their side, a short dagger, 
which was stuck into a girdle placed 
round the tunic for that purpose, and a 
shield. The latter was held of such im- 
portance, that if a soldier lost his shield, 
he was prohibited all participation in sa- 
cred rites, and so severely was this pri- 
vation felt, that many who had incurred 
it destroyed themselves, rather than ex- 
ist under the imputation of dishonor. 
, In peace they wore on their heads a 
bonnet, but when going to war they 
placed on their heads a metal helmet. 
They went singing to war, carrying be- 
fore them the images of their gods, and 
they had certain characters engraved up- 
on their spears, which were considered 
as magic spells. Every tenth prisoner 
taken in battle was sacrificed to Woden, 
who was supposed to be highly pleased 
with such barbarous slaughter. They 
believed that every one slain in battle 
would sit at ease in Woden's hall, and 
quaff ale from the skulls of former ene- 
mies, an honor to which none could be 
admitted who had died of disease, or on 
a bed. From these people Britain, for 
some time, obtained the name of Saxo- 
ny; but when the Angles, who came 
over with them, became the most pow- 
erful, the country was called Anglia and 
Angleland, and the people were desig- 
nated Anglo-Saxons. To this hasty 
sketch of the manners and habits of our 
early ancestors, the singularity which at 
present marks the English character 
may be traced. To them are we indebt- 
ed for that manliness and force of mind, 



that independence of principle and con- 
duct, which belongs, perhaps, to no other 
nation upon the earth ; while our subse- 
quent affinities with other parts of Eu- 
rope, and especially with France, have 
refined the rude and baser parts of the 
picture, and given to it a coloring and 
expression exclusively its own. The 
same observation may be extended to the 
English language. It draws deeply 
from a Saxon source its originality and 
its strength, while it has obtained such 
an accession of grace and beauty from 
the romance languages of the South, 
that it is capable of expressing any sub- 
ject of human thought, with more force 
and variety than can be found in any of 
the modern tongues of the present world. 

Saying and Doing. 

An Athenian, who wanted eloquence, 
but was very brave and courageous; 
when another had, in a long and brilliant 
speech promised great affairs, which it 
was doubtful whether he could fulfil, 
arose and said, * ye men of Athens, all 
that he has said, I will do.* 

Singular Cause of Fire. 
An account is given of a dwelling 
house that was repeatedly set on fire^ 
'without any perceptible cause, and 
which narrowly escaped destruction. It 
was finally ascertained to be the effect 
of the sun's rays reflected from the 
mirror of a shaving stand. 

Answer to Enigma on page 81 : — 
77ie Magnet 
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Riddle. 

^ Fm a master, a servant, a king of great swayi 
A lord to command, and a slave to obey. 
A miser, a spendthrift, despised and caress'd 
A virtue acknowledged, a demon confessed; 
The image of beauty, a spectre and sprite, 
The cause of much sorrow, a source of deh'ght, 
The main-spring to goodness, the parent of vic^ 
I invite to all good, to all evil entice. 
I'm yet but an infant, as Adam am old, 
Am permanent, changing, am timid and bold, 
Red, orange, green, yellow, and fair in the face, 
Yet often appear without color or grace; 
Ador'd and burlesqued in the annals of fame, 
Am anything, everything — ^pray what's my name? 

Spring Song. 

Winter, Winter, is hurrying away; — 
There's a leaf on the brier, and a bird on the tree^ 

And the butterfly flits in the noontide ray. 
And the furze hath spread its flowers for the bee: 

The lark ventures up in the pearly sky. 
The almond-bloom shows its faint blush to the sqD| 

A wandering swallow here dares to fly, — 
The jolly young Spring his kingdom hath won. 

Winter, Winter, is hurrying away.. 

Winter, Winter, will still remain ; — 
There's a frost on the grass, and a blight on the flower | 

And the beetle is locked in the earth again. 
And the sheep gather close in the morning shower: 

The thrush is silent, that sang before. 
The violet shrinks to her leafy nest. 

The mountain runnels in torrents roar, — • 
The pale Spring hides in old Winter's breast 

Winter, Winter, will still remain. 

Winter, Winter, is over and gone ; 
There's a dew on the lily, a scent in the rose. 

And the moth is out in the sunny morn. 
And the mayfly dies in the daylight's close : 

The stock-dove is building in many a bower. 
The trees and the insects breathe again, — 

There's a charm in the day, and a joy in the hoiir^«» 
The steadfast Spring has fixed his reign. 

Winter, Winter, is over and gone. 
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A Practical Joke. — A boy tying his grandmother's dress to the chair. 



Practical Jokes. 



"Father," said Edward Stanley to 
*^ parent, as they were one day walking 
together ; " Father, I want to ask you 
^f)niething." — " Well, my boy," said Mr. 
Stanley, "what is it?" "I have often 
tieard you say, father, that you delight- 
ed in seeing children and young people 
liappy and merry. Have I not heard you 
Bay so ?" " Yes, my dear, you haVe ; 
und certainly I know nothing on earth 
more delightful than the sight of young 
persons innocently enjoying themselves, 
with the mirth and hilarity natural to 
their tender years." 

"Well then, father," said Edward, 
" why was it that you looked so grave 
and disapproving yesterday, when Mr. 
Acton told you, with such a loud laugh, 
something very funny which Lucy had 
done to George ? and you said, * there is 



nothing I detest or despise more heartily 
than practical jokes ; and I always dis- 
courage them among my own children.' " 

" My dear boy," said Mr. S. " I am 
surprised that you should ask me why I 
looked * grave and disapproving.' What 
was it that Mr. Acton told of his daugh- 
ter?" 

" He told, father, that the boys, George 
and his cousin James, were going out to 
an evening party, where there was to be 
a great many nice yoimg ladies, and 
George and JameS were in a mighty fiiss 
about their dress, and spent such a long 
time in brushing and trying to curl their 
hair ; and at last they sent for a hair- 
dresser, and got it done up in right, fine, 
fashionable style ; and Lucy slipped down 
stairs, when they were all ready to go 
away, and put a little flour into each of 
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their hats, and she coaxed the servant 
not to light the entry lamp, ^o they nev- 
er observed the flour ; and when they ar- 
rived at the lady's house and walked in- 
to the drawing-room, fancn^ing that they 
were looking quite bewitcning, their fine- 
curled hair was all powdered over with 
flour, like an old man's wig. — 0, father, 
it was surely very ftinny ; I can't tell it 
yet without laughing;" and Edward 
laughed very heartily. 

" So far from thinking it very fanny ^^ 
said his father, " I think it at once vul- 
gar and unfeeling." 

"Unfeeling, father?" 

" Yes, Edward," continued Mr. Stan- 
ley, " I repeat — unfeeling. Do you not 
think that George and James felt very 
great pain at being thus made ridiculous 
in the presence of those whom they had 
expected to admire them ?" 

" Yes, father," said Edward, hesita- 
tingly ; " I dare say they did. I did not 
think of that before." 

"Well, Edward," said Mr. Stanley, 
" if Lucy had wantonly done anything 
that bruised or wounded the bodies of her 
brother and cousin, would you have 
thought it tery fimny ?" 

"Ono," replied Edward, "I should 
have thought it very wicked and cruel, 
and hated her for doing so*" 

" Then," said his father, " can you tell 
me how, if it is * wicked and cruel ' to 
wound and hurt the body, it can ever be 
* funny * to wound and hurt the mind or 
feelings, or our neighbour or fellow crea- 
ture?" 



Edward did not reply till his father 
had twice repeated the question. He 
coloured deeply, and a faint and stam- 
mering " No, father," vms all he could 
say : then, willing to defend himself and 
Lucy, he added "but it was so silly, was 
it not ? for George and James to be so 
taken up about their dress and their hair." 

" Very true," said his father, " it was 
so. A boy should at all times study a 
gentle, manlike neatness in his dress and 
appearance, while he disdains all child- 
ish and frivolous decoration of his person, 
as only fit for dolls and siUy girls. If 
Lucy wished to express her disapproba- 
tion of their conduct in this respect, there 
were certainly many more amiable ways 
which she might have chosen ; but I 
have often observed that those rude prac- 
tical jokes proceed more from the self- 
conceited wish to do what seems dever, 
than firom any other motive ; and the suf- 
ferings which heedless children often 
draw upon each other in this way, ought 
to be a warning to others, such as you, 
Edward, to avoid ever .getting into the 
habit of doing, or finding pleasure in do- 
ing, anything which has for its end or 
consequence the slightest injury to anoth- 
er." 

" I do not understand you, father," said 
Edward ; " surely no good person would 
purposely injure another for his own 
amusement." 

" Perhaps not purposely,^* replied his 
father ; "but, my dear boy, it makes very 
little matter to the sujflferer that he who 
has inflicted the injury says, * I was only 
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in sport.' Will -that heal wounded feel- 
ings, of mind or body? When I was 
young, I knew, and was much attached 
to» a very fine little boy, who was sent to 
board with a school-master near my fath- 
er's house. The poor child had a trick 
of rising in his sleep, and walking about 
tie room, talking to himself all the while. 
Two bdys, who slept in the same room 
with him, were desired on this account 
to keep the door bolted at night, to pre- 
vent his getting out, and perhaps tumb- 
ling headlong over the stairs. Thus left 
to themselves, it occurred to these two lit- 
tle imp^, that it would be a most witty 
and amusing trick to place a large tub 
of cold water close to his bed, after he 
was gone to sleep ; so that, when he rose 
to take his usual perambulations through 
the room, he might pop into it. With no 
little trouble to themselves, they complet- 
ed their preparations ; placing the tub so 
that, in the middle of the night, when 
poor little Armstrong started out of his 
hed in the usual»way, he fell over head 
and ears in the water. He screamed 
aloud in terror and distress ; and in spite 
of all his tormentors could do to assure 
him that * it was only a trick — just a bit 
of fun,' his struggles and shrieks brought 
some of the family to the door, which the 
boys were forced to open. Armstrong 
was found to be in the most dreadful 
convulsive fits, and as these subsided, a 
fever came on, so long and so dangerous, 
that his life was despaired of. At length, 
however, he began very slowly to recov- 
er ; and it was found that, either from a 



twist in his limbs, got while struggling 
in the convulsions, or from the fever, as 
sometimes happens, he was lame for life ! 
Think you, Edward, it was any consola- 
tion to him, or hisvalflicted parents, to be 
told that those who caused this misfor- 
tune were * only in joke V " 

" no, father," cried Edward, "certain- 
ly it was not ; and how very, very mise- 
rable those boys must have been who 
caused it !" 

" Yes, my dear," said his father, " if 
they had the slightest trace of feehng, 
they must have been miserable indeed." 

" But, father," said Edward, " I am 
very fond of fun — ^all little boys are fond 
of fun — and I should like very much if 
you would tell me any way by which I 
can find out when a joke is a good or a 
bad one ; — for I am sure I should be very 
sorry to do hurt to any one, and yet I do 
like to have fun, most dearly. Can you 
give me any rule, — as we say in arith- 
metic, — ^by which I can find this out ? 

" Yes, my dear boy, I can give you * a 
rule,* by which, in one moment, you may 
discover whether what you are going to 
do, be it joke or earnest, is right or fit to 
be done or not. When in the least 
doubtful of the pio|feiety of any action 
which you are tempted to commit, put 
this question to your own heart — * Should 
I like this done to myself?' and if your 
heart answers * No,' then instantly give 
it up. Do you remember who it was 
that first gave us this rule of conduct ?" 

" Yes, father, it was Jesus Christ," re- 
plied Edward. 
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It was, my dear boy, said his fath- 
er; and is it not a most wonderful 
proof of his divine wisdom and intimate 
knowledge of our nature, that thus, in 
few words, he gave us a rule, whereby 
all of us, from the oldest man down to 
the youngest child that can think at all, 
may try their actions, from the most im- 
portant to the most trifling, and know be- 
fore they commit them whether they are 
right or wrong ? But now, as this hgis 
been a very serious conversation, I shall 
tell you, before we part, a very laughable 
joke played once upon a greedy man. I 
am not sure that any of those who play- 
ed it would have liked it done to them- 
selves, but it was a punishment for sel- 
fishness, and that is so very hateful a 
fault, that one cannot help laughing at 
even a wicked trick done to it. 

On board the ship where your grand- 
father was surgeon, there was a lieuten- 
ant Thomson, who had been brought up 

. by a silly mother, and allowed by her to 
think more about what he ate and drank 
than about any thing else in the world. 
The ship had been out on a very long 
cruize ; weeks and months away from 
the land, with nothing for officers or men 
to eat but salt beef and hard biscuit. In 
such a case, even those who have no ig- 
noble love of good fare may well rejoice 
at the prospect of fresh provision ; and 
accordingly there was a general rejoicing 
when the ship drew near the coast of 
Spain, and a boat was despatched for a 

^ood supply. Officers on board of a 
g'orerament ship dine in what are called 



messiS^— so many of them together ; and 
each officer in a mess takes die manage- 
ment of it in rotation, providing all that 
is necessary for the table, just as a .^ \^ 
does for her house. 

Now it happened that it was Thom- 
son's turn to do this when the ship came 
in sight of land ; so he was despatched 
on shore to bring whatever he could find. 
When he returned, he brought a good 
quantity of vegetables and fresh meat, 
and a great many dozens of nice fresh 
eggs ; but these last he kept for himself 
alone, refusing to divide them with his 
brother officers, or even to give them one. 
Of course they were very much provoked 
to see him selfishly enjoying his nice 
eggs every morning at breakfast, when 
they had none ; and they determined to 
play him some trick. 

In an evil moment, one day, he lefl 
the key in the box where he had hoard- 
ed his much-loved eggs ; and this mishap 
was not long in being discovered and ta- 
ken advantage of, by his mischief-loving 
comrades. While one party of them en- 
gaged him at a: game of battledore and 
shuttlecock in another cabin, the rest of 
them were busied in lifting the whole of 
the eggs out of the box into his hammock 
(which, you know, is the name of the 
slung bed in which sailors sleep), where 
they placed them all regularly, like a 
regiment of soldiers, between the sheets ; 
and then, having doubled up the clothes 
exactly as they found them, and com- 
pletely covered the eggs, they went into 
the ccib\Tv^\vet^ \yfe ^^fi^tmd contrived to 
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draw him into a dispute about wh could 
jump highest Thomson was extremely 
conceited, and never liked it to be sup- 
YXi^'d any body could do more or better 
than he ; so he said he was sure he could 
jump higher than any man on board. — 
** Will you jump, at xme spring, off the 
floor into your hammock, man?" said one 
of the lieutenants. " To be sure I will ; 
what will hinder me ?" exclaimed Thom- 
son, with a look of triumph; "come 
along this instant, and 1*11 show you !** — 
This, as you may guess, was all they 
wanted. Off they set, the whole group, 
■ready to die with laughing ; and, poor 
Thomson, full of his own prowess, tak- 
ing the run and the jump, alighted on the 
top of his hoarded treasure, and rolling 
round and round in his struggle to rise, 
did not leave one egg unsmashed in the 
whole collection ! You may fancy the 
halloo of laughing, and the insults they 
poujed upon him ; advising him to get 
sugar and flour, and mix them up with 
the eggs in the hammock, and light a fire 
underneath, and make a pancake for 
himself; asking him, over and oyer, why 
he had put his eggs into such a place ?" 
You may be sure Thomson was in a 
most dreadful rage, and vowed terrible 
vengeance on whoever had served him 
such a trick. He had, he said, another 
small box of eggs, and he would set it at 
night with the lid open, and sit in a chair 
before it, with his drawn sword in his 
hand, and if any man on board dared to 
come and touch an egg in it, he would 
run him through the body. All his 



brother officers pretended to commend his 
spirit, saying he was quite right ; it was 
the only way to find out who the scoun- 
drel was who had behaved in such a 
shocking manner to him. In the course 
of- the evening, one of them invited all 
the rest, and Thomson with them, to sup 
with him. Thomson was so greedy and 
selfish, that when any thing good was to 
be got at another's expense, he never 
knew how to get enough ; till, on going 
to^his watch over the eggs, *with his 
drawn sword in his hand,' he soon fell 
fast asleep. The officers, as soon as they 
found he was so, took a parcel of his own 
handkerchiefs ; with one of which they 
softly tied his hand and the sword han« 
die firmly together, and then stuck a 
most enormous raw turnip on the point 
of the sword : then they tied his elbows 
and his knees to the chair, and, taking 
away the whole of his eggs, lefl him to 
wake at his leisure. 

" But what happened next ? Do tell 
me more, father." 

I don't know that I have any more 
to tell, said his father, except that, on 
waking and finding the state he was sit- 
ting in, and all the eggs gone, Thomson 
made a most heavy complaint against 
the whole mess to the captain, and they 
got a very serious reprimand from him ; 
being warned to be in future less rough 
in their jokes. But I remember grand- 
father used to say that, even while the 
captain was reproving them, they saw hs 
could scarcely keep from laughing out- 
right himself. 
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THE SMUGGLER BOY. 

BY MISS ELIZA COOK. 






We stole away at the fall of night, 

When the red roand moon was deepening her 

light, 
But none knew whither our footsteps bent, 
Kor how those stealthy hours were spent j 
For we crept away to the rocky bay, 
Where the cave and craft of a fierce band lay j 
We gave the signal cry, " Ahoy !" 
And found a mate in the smuggler boy. 

His laugh was deep, his speech was bold, 
And we loved the fearful tales he told 
Of the perils he met in his father^s bark. 
Of the chase by day and the storm by dark ; 
We got him to take the light boat out, 
And gaily and freshly we dash'd about. 
And naught of pleasure could ever decoy 
From the moonlight sail with the smuggler 
boy. 



We caught his spirit, and learnt to love 
The cageless eagle more than the dove , 
And wild and happy souls were we, 
Roving with him by the heaving sea ; 
He whisper'd the midnight work they did, 
And show'd us where the kegs were hid, 
All secrets were ours — a word might destroy, — 
But we never betray'd the smuggler boy 

We sadly left him, bound to range 
A distant path of care and change ; 
We have sought him again, but none could 

relate 
The place of his home, or a word of his fate ; 
Long years have sped, but we dream of him 

now. 
With the red cap toss'd on his dauntless htow ;. 
And the world hath never given a joy 
Like the midnight sail with the smuggler boy. 



If any of our young readers should chance to ask what a Smuggler is, we should tell them 

that he is a man who makes it his business to bring into his country merchandise of any kind 

wJi/cJi is forbidden by Jaw to be brought in, unless a duty is paid upon it. In England it is 

forbidden to bring rum, brandy, gin, &c. &c. bul, \vv\T\g ^\otk% ^^ ^esj^'ot^ ^x^ CwniUes who 
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make it a basiness to watch night after night any vessel who wishes to land these contraband 
articles in small kegs, and they are secretly conveyed to caves and dark places, whence they 
M* brought oat and sold through the country cheaper than the regular importing merchant 
can sell, because he has a high rate of duty to pay to the government. The smugglers are 
sometimes caught, and punished ; sometimes they battle with the king's troops and obtain the 
victory. There is always war between the smugglers and the custom-house officers ; and al- 
ways will be. In this country of America, there are no smugglers that we know of. Every 
thing is permitted to come here with so low dutieS) that it is no object to cheat the govern- 
ment out of the duties which are wanted for its support. 



The Judgment of Sir Thomas More. 



In the pleasant fields of Battersea, near 
the river side, on a spot which is now 
covered with houses, dwelt, three hun- 
dred and ten years ago, the blind widow, 
Annice Collie,' and her orphan grand- 
child, Dorothy. These two were alone 
in the world, and yet they might scarce- 
ly be said to feel their loneliness ; for 
they were all the world to each other. 

Annice Collie had seen better days; 
for she was-the daughter of a substantial 
yeoman, and her husband, Reuben Col- 
lie, had been a gardener in the service 
of good queen Catherine, the first wife 
of king Henry the eighth ; and Annice 
had been a happy wife, a joyful mother, 
and a liberal housekeeper, having where- 
withal to bestow on the wayfarer and 
stranger at their need. It was, however, 
the will of God that these blessings 
should be taken from her ; the queen fell 
into adversity, and being removed from 
her favourite palace at Greenwich, to give 
place to her newly exalted rival Anne 
Boleyn, her faithful servants were all 
dischaijgfed ; and, among them, Reuben 



Collie and his son Arthur were depriv- 
ed of their situations in the royal gardens. 

This misfortune, though heavy, ap- 
peared light, in comparison with the bit- 
ter reverses that had befallen their royal 
mistress : for the means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood were still in the power 
of the industrious little family ; and be- 
yond that their ambition extended not. 

Reuben Collie, who had spent his 
youth in the Low Countries, had acquir- 
ed a very considerable knowledge of the 
art of horticulture, an art at that time so 
little practised in England, that the sal- 
ads and vegetables with which the tables 
of the great were supplied, were all 
brought, at a great expense, from Hol- 
land, and were, of course, never eaten in 
perfection. Reuben Collie, however, 
whose observations on the soil and cli- 
mate had convinced him that these cost- 
ly exotics might be raised in England, 
procured seeds, of various kinds, from a 
friend of his in the service of the duke of 
Cleves, and was so fortunate as to rear a 
few plants of cabbages, savoys, brocoli. 
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lettuces, artichokes, and cucumbers, to 
the unspeakable surprise of all the gar- 
deners in London and its environs ; and 
honest Reuben narrowly escaped being 
arraigned as a wizard, in consequence of 
their envy at the success of his experi- 
ment He had hired a cottage with a 
small field adjoining, and this he and his 
son Arthur had, with great care and toil, 
converted into a garden and nursery 
ground, for rearing fruit-trees, vegetables, 
costly flowers, and herbs of grace : and 
this spot he flattered himself would, one 
day, prove a mine of wealth to himself, 
and his son after him. That golden sea- 
son never arrived ; for Arthur, who had, 
during a leisure time, obtained work in 
a nobleman's garden at Chelsea, for the 
sake of bringing home a few additional 
groats, to assist in the maintenance of his 
wife Margaret, and his little daughter 
Dorothy, who lived with the old people, 
was unfortunately killed by the fall of 
an old wall, over which he was training 
a fig-tree. 

The news of this terrible catastrophe 
was a deathblow to Reuben Collie. The 
afflicted mother and wife of Arthur 
struggled with their own grief to offer 
consolation to him ; but it was in vain, 
for he never smiled again. He no lon- 
ger took any interest in the garden, 
which had before been so great a source 
of pleasure to him : he suflTered the weeds 
to grow up in his borders, and the bram- 
bles to take root in his beds. His flotv- 
ers bloomed unheeded by him, and his 
fruit-trees remained unpruned : even liis 



darling exotics, the very pride of his 
heart and the delight of his eyes, whose 
progress he had heretofore watched with 
an aflfection that almost savoured of idol- 
atry, were neglected ; and, resisting all 
the efforts which his wife and daughter- 
in-law could make to rouse him from 
this sinful state of despair, he fell into a 
languishing disorder, and died a few 
months after the calamity that had ren- 
dered him childless. 

And now the two widows, Aimice and 
Margaret Collie, had no one to work for 
them, or render them any comfort in 
their bereavement, save the little Dorothy ; 
nevertheless, they did not abandon them- 
selves to the finitless indulgence of grief, 
as poor Reuben had done ; but, the day 
after they had, with tearful eyes, assisted 
at his humble obsequies, they returned to 
their accustomed occupation, or rather 
they commenced a course of unwonted la- 
bour in the neglected garden, setting lit- 
tle Dorothy to weed the walks and bor- 
ders, while they prepared the beds to re- 
ceive crops, or transplanted the early 
seedlings from the firames. And Doro- 
thy, though so young, was dutifully and 
industriously disposed, and a great com- 
fort to them both : it was her especial 
business to gather the strawberries and 
currants, and to cull the flowers for po- 
sies, and carry them out to sell daily ; 
nor was she afraid to venture, 6ven to 
the great city of London, on such er- 
rands, though her only companion and 
guard was a beautiful Spanish dog, call- 
ed CoTvs^oxvX, -w^YvsfJcL \ijwi \i««ql ^ven to 
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her, when quite a little puppy, by her 
royal mistress, good queen Catherine, 
who was wont to bestow much notice on 
the child ; and she, in her turn, fondly 
cherished the dog for the sake of her 
former benefactress. 

But Constant was, for his own sake, 
very deserving of her regard, not only 
for his extraordinary sagacity and beau- 
ty, but for the faithful and courageous at- 
tachmenj; which he manifested for her 
person, no one daring to attack or molest 
her while he was at her side. Constant 
was moreover very useful in carrying 
her basket of posies for her, while she 
was loaded on either arm with those 
which contained the fruit ; and so they 
performed their daily peregrinations, with 
kindly words on the one part, and looks 



and gestures of mutely eloquent afiection 
on the other. Very fond and faithful 
friends were this guileless pair; and they 
were soon so well known, and excited so 
much interest, in the environs of London, 
that they were treated and caressed at al- 
most every gentleman's house on the 
road : and the httle girl found no diffi- 
culty in disposing of her fruit and flow- 
ers, and was as happy as a cheerful per- 
formance of her duties could render her. 
But these pleasant days did not last ; 
the small-pox broke out in the neighbour- 
hood: — Dorothy's mother was attacked 
with this fatal malady, and after a few 
days' severe illness, died ; and the very 
night after the melancholy and hurried 
funeral of her beloved daughter-in-law 
took place, Annice Collie was laid upon 
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the bed of sickness with the same cruel 
disease, and Dorothy was roused frpm 
the indulgence of the intense sorrow into 
which she was plunged by the unexpec- 
ted death of her last surviving parent, to 
exert all her energies for the succour of 
her aged and helpless grandmother. " I 
know not how it was that I was enabled 
to watch, day and night, beside her bed, 
without sleep and almost without suste- 
nance," would the weeping orphan say, 
whenever she referred to that sad period; 
" but of this I am sissured, that the Lord, 
who feedeth the young ravens when they 
cry unto him, had compassion upon us 
both, or I never could have been support- 
ed, at my tender years, through trials 
like those. * In the multitude of sorrows 
that I had in my heart, His comforts re- 
freshed my soul ;' and it was through His 
mercy that my dear griandmother recov- 
ered : but she never beheld the light of 
day again, the cruel disease had destroy- 
ed her sight." 

Yes, in addition to all her other afflic- 
tions, Annice Collie was now blind, a 
widow, childless, and destitute ; yet was 
repining far from her : and, raising her 
sightless orbs to heaven, when she was 
informed by the sorrowful Dorothy of the 
extent of the calamity that had befallen 
her, in the loss of her daughter-in-law, 
she meekly said, with pious Eli, " It is 
the Lord, and shall I complain or fret 
myself because he hath, in his wisdom, 
resumed that, which, in his bounty, he 
gave ? Blessed be his holy name for all 
ivA/cA he bath given, and for all that he 



hath taken away; though these eyes 
shall behold his glorious works no more, 
yet shall my lips continue to praise him 
who can bring light out of darkness." 

But the illness of herself and her de- 
ceased daughter-in-law had consumed the 
little reserve that poor Annice had made, 
for the payment of their rent ; and their 
landlord, a hard and covetous man, who 
had, ever since the death of Reuben Col* 
lie, cast a greedy eye on the garden, 
which he and his son had made and 
planted with such labour and cost, called 
upon the poor widow on the quarter-day, 
and told her, with many harsh words, 
that, unless she resigned the lease of the 
garden to him, he would distrain her 
goods for the rent she owed him, and 
turn her and her grand-daughter into the 
street. 

" It is hard to resign the lease of the 
garden, which has not yet remunerated 
us for the sum my poor husband laid out 
upon it, just as it is becoming productive ; 
but I am in your debt. Master Barker, 
so you must deal with me according to 
your conscience," said the blind widow ; 
on which he took the garden into his 
own hands, and made a merit of leaving 
the two forlorn ones in possession of the 
cottage. 

And now Dorothy betook herself to 
spinning, for the maintenance of herself 
and her helpless relative ; but it was not 
much that she could earn in that way, 
after having been accustomed to active 
employment in the open air : and then 
her gTOxxdmolher fell sick again of a 
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'^^ximatic fever, and Dorothy was com- 
pelled to sell first one piece of furniture 
^d then another to purchase necessaries 
for her, till at length nothing was left but 
the bed on which poor Annice lay ; and 
when Dorothy looked round the desolated 
apartment that had formerly been so neat 
and comfortaUe, she was almost tempted 
to rejoice that her grandmother could not 
behold its present dreary aspect. 

Winter again approached with more 
than ordinary severity : quarter-day came 
and found the luckless pair unprovided 
with money to pay the rent ; and their 
cruel landlord turned the blind widow 
and her orphan grandchild into the street : 
and but for the benevolence of a poor 
laundress, who out of pity admitted 
them into her wretched hovel by the 
way-side, they would have- had no shel- 
ter from the inclemency of the night that 
followed. Annice, helpless as an infant, 
sunk down upon the straw, whereon her 
compassionate neighbour had assisted in 
placing her, and having feebly express- 
ed her thanks, turned her face to the 
Avail ; for she could not bear that her 
^on's orphan should see the tears which 
:&he vainly strove to repress ; but she 
could not hide them from the anxious 
scrutiny of the weeping girl. Dorothy 
did not speak, but looked very earnestly 
on the pale cheek and sunken features of 
lier venerable grandmother, while she 
appeared to hold communion with her 
own heart on some subject of painful in- 
terest. At length she rose up with the 
air of one who has effected a mighty 



conquest, and exclaimed, " Yes, dearest 
grandmother, it shall be done : the sacri- 
fice shall be made !" 

t* What shall be done, my child ?" in- 
quired Annice in surprise : " I have ask- 
ed nothing of you." 

" Not indeed with your lips, dear pa- 
rent of my departed father," said Doro- 
thy ; " but your pallid cheek and tearful 
eyes have demanded a sacrifice of me, 
which, however dearly it cost me, shall 
be made — I will sell Constant." 

" Sell Constant !" echoed her grand- 
mother ; " can you part with the gift of 
your royal mistress ?" 

" Not willingly, believe me," said Dor^ 
othy, throwing her arms about the neck 
of her mute favourite, and bursting into 
a flood of tears ; " but how can I see you 
want bread ? It is not long since that I 
was offered an angel of gold for him by 
a servant of the duchess of Suffolk ; and 
this I selfi^ly refused at that time, say- 
ing that I would rather starve than part 
with my dog. Alas, poor fellow ! though 
I have shared my scanty pittance with 
him, since your illness he has suffered 
much for want of food : famine hath 
touched us all ; and I have reason to re- 
proach myself for having retained a crea- 
ture I can no longer maintain." 

The next morning she rose at an ear- 
ly hour, and, aocompanied by her faith- 
ful Constant, took the road to Westmin- 
ster, to inquire if the duchess of Suffolk 
were still disposed to purchase him at 
the price she had named ; but she return- 
ed, bathed in tears, and in great distress. 
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having encountered two ruffians, in a 
lonely part of the road at Knightsbridge, 
one of whom claimed Constant as his 
property, violently seized upon him, and 
in spite of her tears and remonstrances, 
carried him off, threatening her with very 
harsh usage if she attempted to follow. 

Poor Dorothy ! this appeared the se- 
verest trial that had yet befallen her : at 
any rate it was one of those drops of bit- 
terness which make a brimful cup of 
misery overflow ; and, regardless of the 
Boothings or expostulations of her grand- 
mother, she wept and sobbed all that 
night, refusing to be comforted. She 
rose the following morning with the mel- 
ancholy conviction that no resource now 
remained but the wretched one of suppli- 
cating the alms of the charitably dispos- 
ed in the streets and highways. Noth- 
ing but the imperative urgency of the 
ease could have reconciled the meek and 
timid Dorothy to a mode of life so every 
way repugnant to her feelings. "We 
wept when we saw my dear mother laid 
in the cold and silent grave ; but I now re- 
joice that she was spared the grief of see- 
ing this day," said the sorrowful orphan, 
when she commenced her unwonted vo- 
cation, and experienced the bitter taunts 
of the pampered menials of the great, the 
rude repulses of the unfeeling, or the 
grave rebukes of the stem, but well- 
meaning moralists who, though they 
awarded their charity, accompanied their 
alms with reflections on the disreputable 
and lazy trade she had adopted. Some 
ihere were indeed who, touched with 



the sweetness and modesty of her man- 
ners and appearance, spake the forhnrn 
one kindly, relieved her present wants, 
and bade her call again ; but the nnmbei 
of these was comparatively smaU : and 
the bread which she earned so hardly foi 
herself and her aged relative was, literal' 
ly speaking, steeped in her tears. While 
pursuing her miserable occupation, she 
sadly missed the company and caresse! 
of the faithful Constant. " He woulc 
have been kind and affectionate," sh< 
said, " if all the world had frowned upoi 
her. Her change of circumstances mad< 
no alteration in his regard ; if she wer« 
in sickness or sorrow, and others chid o: 
scorned her, he appeared to redouble hii 
endearments ; and, while he was by hei 
side, she did not feel so very lonelyr-fi< 
sweet it is to be assured of the love o: 
one friend, however humble." Some 
times, too, she thought she should fee 
less sorrowful if she were assured tha 
he had fallen into good hands. 

To be cAncluded in the next number. 



Bolder in the mimic world of boys staretl 
brazen-fronted vice, than thereafter in the bannta 
of men, where society doth shame her intc 
comers. 



Adversity, willingly undergone, is th< 
greatest virtue. 

Of the dead and absent speak well, 01 
not at all. 

He that tells all he knows, will aisc 
tell what he does not know. 

Weigh right, if you sell dear. 



DESCRIPTION OF A FAKEEB. 
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The Fakeers of India. 

Pexeaps in no country in the world 
Cite the impious observances of idolatry 
^0 paramount, gross and disgusting as in 
the rich and beautiful country of Hin- 
dostan. It is everywhere met with un- 
der some form or other. Always repul- 
sive, and frequently shocking, the rites 
of the temple-worship of every caste 
Would shame the grossest superstitions 
of the early Greeks. By no class of the 
community in India are those abomina- 
tions so notoriously and openly pursued 
as by the Fakeers, who, by their absurd 
pi'etensions to sanctity, obtain an influ- 
^xice over the native population gener- 
^ly, as remarkable as it is complete. 
T^hey are reverenced as something be- 
^^'Ween mortal and divine, and nothing 
^^n exceed the presumption and audac- 
^try of these imperious enthusiasts. Their 
'-Xves are an extraordinary alternation of 
penance and moral iniqtdty, and yet 
^iey afiect, and are generally believed, 
^^ control the destinies of a hundred 
^:iiillions of human beings. 

These impostors abound all over the 
country, and in many places they abso- 
lutely infest the towns and villages. Beg- 
ging is their chief occupation, and it is 
ireally astonishing what immense sums 
they annually levy upon the charitable 
and religious of their own creed, who 
magine they are preparing their souls 
for a future condition of endless enjoy- 
ment, by administering to the necessities 
of those holy men, who employ the meed 



of the most audacious imposture, thua 
easily obtained, to administer to the foul- 
est passions, and whose licentiousness 
is perhaps unparalleled in any other 
country upon the face of the globe. 

The Fakeer represented in our print 
is a Mohammedan, of that class of devo- 
tees among the disciples of the Ajrabian 
impostor, who have borrowed the impos- 
tures of the Hindoos, to raise themselves 
to eminence, and obtain the power of ex- 
ercising a spiritual tyranny over the 
weak and bigoted of their own faith. 

From the Santons of earlier times 
have sprung up among the Mohamme- 
dans in India, a race of religious enthu- 
siasts unparalleled in the annals of su- 
perstition, for the influence which they 
possess over their followers. These im- 
postors are far more notorious for their 
licentiousness than for their devotion. 
They not only extort alms by demanding 
them in the name of their prophet, but, 
when these benefactions are not conce- 
ded to their expostulations, frequently 
obtain them by force. They often go in 
considerable parties, and then their pre- 
tended solicitations for gratuities become 
positive robberies. As these devotees 
are never interfered with by the native 
authorities, they levy their contributions 
upon the unprotected passenger with 
perfect impunity. They may be con,- 
stantly seen on their way to perform 
some religious ceremony, at which time 
they reap a rich harvest from the chari- 
ties of the pious, mounted upon an ox, 
and clad in the costume of their vocation. 
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ANECDOTE OP LADY KUSSELL. 



This consists of undressed sheep-skin, 
with the wool, or rather hair, outside. 
Round the neck are several rows of large 
beads ; and the head is covered with a 
profusion of -hair, never, according to the 
custom of the Nazarites among the an- 
cient Jews, having been clipped from 
the hour of their birth. Though they 
profess humility to the very extent of its 
acceptation among all religious enthusi- 
asts, nevertheless, conceiving it far more 
dignified to ride than to walk, they gen- 
erally contrive to obtain from some pious 
follower, blessed with the gift of charity, 
a bullock, which they adorn with cer- 
tain ornaments, that procure for the sa- 
cred beast a sort of religious veneration 
from all devout Mussulmans, as well as 
for the greater brute by whom it is be- 
stirode. A bell is always hung round 
the ox's neck, which, like that of the 
bell-wether of our own country, keeps 
up a monotonous tinkling as the animal 
proceeds; its hocks are likewise adorned 
with rings of iron. 

When these Fakeers are met singly, 
they more generally resort to importu- 
nity than to force in obtaining alms; 
but should their importunities be disre- 
garded, the bitterest curses invariably 
follow ; yet no true Mohammedan ever 
dares to retaliate, such is the awe in 
which those licentious devotees are uni- 
versally held among the more rigid fol- 
lowers of their religious creed. 

Why is a short man like a headless 
man? Because, compared with other 
men, he is a head less (in stature.) 



No woman ever united more real 
titude with so much tenderness ard f 
ing, as this illustrious character. 

She was the most affectionate of w: 
— ^and had sufficient strength of mio 
take the proceedings at the trial of 
illustrious husband, lord Kussel ; no 
er person being permitted by an inhui 
judge to use a pen or pencil on the o 
sion. Many years after, when she 
in a very advanced age, her two dai 
ters, the duchesses of Bedford and ] 
onshire, happening to be very sic! 
the same time, one of them died ; 
the mourning mother going, a da 
two afterwards to visit her only 
viving daughter, was strictly questi 
by her as to the health of her sist€ 
whose state she had some suspii 
when this venerable and heroic wo 
calling forth all her strength of mii 
prevent the shock which would 
been particularly dangerous at such 
nod, answered with a smile, and 
* Make yourself easy, my dear, I 
kissed your sister out of bed to- 
This was literally true, for she ha( 
sed her in her coffin. 

Every person should keep minu 
what he reads. Every clrcumstati 
his studies should be recorded — 
books he has consulted; how mu 
them he has read ; at what times ; 
often the same authors ; and what 
ions he formed of them at differei 
riods of his life Such an account i 
much illustrate the history of his ; 
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The Carolina Parrot in England. 




[Par^ois with all their cleverness, are not capable of keeping up a dialogue ^ otherwise we 
might suppose something like the following to be in character with their humour and ex- 
perience. 1 

poll's mistress. 

I*ve heard of imp, I've heard of sprite j 

Of fays and fairies of the night j 

Of that renowned fiend Hobgoblin 

Running, racing, jumping, hobbling; 

Of Puck, brimful of fiin ; also 

Of roguish Robin Goodfcllow, 
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I've seen a hearth where, as is told, 

Came Hobthrush in the days of old, 

To make the butter, mend the linen, 

And keep the housewife's wheel a-spinning. 

Pve heard of pigmies, pixies, lares, 

Shoirim, gemedim, and fairies : — 

And, Parrot, on my honest word, 

I hardly think thou art a bird ; — 

Thou art some pixy, quaint and queer ; 

Thou art not canny, Poll, I fear ! 

Look at that impish leer of thine j 

List to thy scream, thy shout, thy whine 

And none will doubt but thou must be 

A creature of the faery. 

Or tell me, Poll, art thou not kin 

To Jack o' lanthem ? Come, begin ! 

Answer me, Poll, was*t 'mong the fairies 

Thou learnt thy many strange vagaries ? 

Speak, pretty Poll! 

Poll. 

Well, I don't care if I tell yon alL 
You've got some company, I see ; a short gentleman and a tall ; 
Many ladies too, altogether two or three dozens. 
I should not wonder if they are some of your uncles and cousins ! 
Pray am not I a very fine bird, ' 
Green, and yellow, and scarlet ?— 

Upon my word ! 
That man has a coat on like onr captain ! 

Caftaiv. 

Poll, how do yon do, mj dear ? 
You look well ; it's fine living here ! 

Poll. 

Ha, Captain, how do you do ? — Captain, your health, I say j 

Captain, I'll have the pleasure of drinking your health to-day! ha! ha! haf 

I'm very glad to see you ! — ^You remember, perhaps, 

That wood in Carolina, the guns and all the traps ; — 

To be sure you do ! — Ladies, I'm a Carolina bird, — 

Some come from the East Indies, from the Cape too, I have heard ; 

Bnt I'm of Carolina — to the Big-Bone Lick I've been, — 

Now in that country there is something to be seen i 



THE CAROLINA PABKOT. «!• 

Oar Captain knows that ! Ay, Captain, I say. 

Do you remember crossing the Cedar Swamp one particolvr day, 

When I got out of yoar pocket and flew away ? 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! How it makes me laugh ; 

Voa'd a pretty chase afler me ! — ha ! ha ! a pretty chase ! 

And I sat in the hickory trees, laughing in your face ! 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! how I did laugh. 
What cypress-berries, cockle-burrs, and beech-nuts grew there ! 
You may look all this country over, and find none anywhere. 
And what fun it was — me, and a thousand besid% 
To fly in the merry sunshine through those forests wide. 
And build our nests — Oh, what nests we had ! — 
Did you ever see one of our nests, Captain ? Eh, my lad ? 

Captain. 

Pve heard of nests of cinnamon, . 
With the great Fhcenix set thereon ; 
And swallow's-nest, so rich and sweet. 
Of which the Chinese people eat ; 
But of ycur nests I never heard, 
What kind ftre they, I pray thee, bird ? 

Parrot. 

Nests ! ha ! ha ! ha ! what sort of nests should they be ? 

You may fancy if you please, but youUl never know from me ! 

I never blab, not I ? What sort of nest is built ? 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! with sheets and blankets and a fine Marseilles quilt ! ha ! ha ! 

Put ii down in your little book, — a four-post bed, I say, 

With damask moreen hangings, and made every day ! ha I ha I ha ! 

0, how it makes me laugh ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 
I shall split my sides with laughing some of these days ! ha ! ha ! ha I 

Captain. 

Come now, you silly prate-a-pace, 
' Ten Qs about that Big-bone place. 
Where our acquaintance first began \ 
And of those swamps, untrod by man. 
Where you came, impudent and merry, 
For cockle-burr and huckle-berry. 

Parrot. 

Of the Big-bone lick, did you say? — Ay, we used to go there^ 
A Parrot's very fond of salt ! T really declare 
I've seen ten thousand of us there altogether, — ^ 

A beaatifol sight it was, in fine summer weather, 






THE CAROLINA PARROT. 

Like a grand velvet carpet, of orange, green, and yellow, 
Covering the ground ! Ah, Captain 1 my good fellow, 
X had reason to rue Ae day you came there with your gun ! 
I would laugh if I could, but to me it was no fun : heigh-ho ! 
No fun at all^ Captain, heigh-ho ! 

Captain. 

Nay, Poll, cheer up, you're better here 
Than at the Big-Bone Lick, my dear ! 

Parrot. 

Captain, how you talk ! we Parrots love each other-^ 

There you shot dozens of us, — my father and my mother, — 

I shall not forget it in a hurry, — what wailing and crying, 

What flying round and round there was ! What comforting the dying ! 

You, yourself, laid down your gun, — overcome by the sight, 

And said you would not shoot again, at least that night » 

Heigh-ho ! I am just ready to cry ! 

And I think I shall cry before I have done ! 
(She cries hke a child) 
There, now, I am better ! but my throat is quite hot • 
Can't I have a glass of water? — (She coughs.) 

Bless me, what a cold I've got ! 
Do, shut that window, Jenny, or we shall all die of cold j 
And mend the fire, can't you, as you already have been told ! 
And let's have a cup of tea, for I'm just tired to death. 
What a shocking cold it is ! and I'm so short of breath I— (She coughs again,) 

(She speaks in another voice.) 
Tea's ready, if you please. Ready is it ? 

With the water in the pot 7 
Yes, ma'am ! Well, then, I'll go and have my tea, while the muflin's hot ! 

Exit Poll. 

The Parrot, of which we have been to speak. Jts merriment, too, respect 

reading, may be supposed to have been the nests of the tribe, may pass as m 

the one of which so interesting an ac- ral, considering the little light Wil 

count is given by Wilson in his Ameri- could obtain on the subject, and the 

can Ornithology. It was taken at the vacious mockery of the bird's dispositj 

Big-Bone Lick, where he witnessed the even if it had had the power of giv 

extreme affection and strong sympathy him the requisite information, 
which the parrots have for each other. The parrot has been made to speab 

and of which we hnye imagined our bird her travels with " the Captain" throi 
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iBlo morasses and cedar-swamps, and of 
th.e trouble she gave him, " when many 
a time," says Wilson, "I was tempt- 
ed, to abandon it. And in this man- 
ner," he goes on to say, " I carried it up- 
wards of a thousand miles in my pocket, 
wiiere it was exposed all day to the jolt- 
ing of the horse, but regularly liberated 
at meal-times and in the evening, at 
w-hich it always expressed great satisfac- 
tion." The Chickasaw and. the Choc- 
taw Indians, among whom he was trav- 
elling, collected about him whenever he 
stopped, men, women, and children, 
^^Ugrhing greatly at his novel companion. 
•^^linhy was the name the Chickasaws 
^Ued the parrot ; but hearing the name 
^f Poll, they immediately adopted it, and 
^^ough Poll's medium, he and the Indi- 
^^s always became very sociable. " On 
^ ^^ving," says Wilson, " at Mr. Dunbar's, 
^low Natchez, I procured a cage, and 
I^laced it under the piazza, where, by its 
^all, it soon attracted the passing flocks, 
^ch is the attachment they have for 
^ach other* Numerous parties frequent- 
ly alighted on the trees immediately 
*bove, keeping up a continual conversa- 
tion with the prisoner. One of these I 
wounded slightly in the wing, and the 
|deasi!lre Poll expressed on meeting with 
this new compalaion, was really amusing. 
She crept close up to it, as it hung on the 
side of the cage ; chattered to it in a loud 
tone of voice, as if sympathizing in its 
misfortunes ; scratched about its head 
and neck with her bill; and both, at, 
night, nestled as close as possible to each 



other, sometimes Poll's head being thrust 
among the plumage of the other. 

" On the death of this companion, she 
appeared restless and inconsolable for 
several days. Op reaching New Or- 
leans, I placed a looking-glass inside the 
place where she usually sat, and the in- 
stant she perceived her image, all her 
former fondness seemed to return, so 
that she could scarcely absent herself 
from it for a moment. It was evident 
she was completely deceived. Always ^ 
when evening drew on, and often during 
the day, she laid her head close to that 
of the image in the glass, and began to 
doze with great composure and satisfac- 
tion. In a short time she had learned to 
know her name ; to answer and come 
when called on ; to climb up my clothes, ^ 
sit on my shoulder, and eat from my • 
mouth. I took her with me to sea, de- 
termined to persevere in her education." • 
And, to give an ending rather different 
to Mr. Wilson's, here we have presented 
her to our readers in the possession of an 
English lady, and with her education, 
for a Parrot, very complete. 
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The First of April 



Oh may the days for e'er be o'er, 

When merry ones in school, 
And those perchance whoVe reached their scores 

Will play the " April FooL" 

It is not harmless sport which gives 

The tongue a lying part, 
It is not harmless sport which grieves 

A gentle human heart. 

What quoth the pious David's son. 

So well sumamed " The Wise," 
To whom was sent the precious boon 

Of wisdom from the skies ? 

" Like as a madman casting brands 

Of living, glowing flame, 
Or casting arrows from his hands. 

Or death with careless aim : 

" E'en so is he who will deoeive 

By deed or false report, 
And then will utter vain retrieve 

In * Am I not in sport?'" 

And saith not He our Saviour good, 

Whose tongue no guile e'er knew, 
" Do unto others, as ye would 

That they should do to you?" 

Dear child, obey in loving fear 

This blessed Golden Rule, 
Bethink. you it, when tempted e'er 

To play the April Fool. 

L. 



THE DATE-PALM 







THE DA 
The cultivation of the do^e-tree is a mat- 
^r of much importance in the countries of 
^he East. In the interior of Barbary, in a 
%reat part of Egypt, and in Arabia, -it is 
almost the sole object of agriculture. 

Rearing its stem, and expanding its broad 
«nd beautiful shade where there is nothing 
else to shelter man from the burning rays 
of the sun, the palm-tree is hailed by the 
ierer in the desert with inexpressible 
ire. 

When the sacred writers wished to de- 
scribe the nuyesty and the beauty of recti- 
tude, they appealed to the palm as the fittest 
emblem which they could select. "He 
shall grow up and flourish like the palm- 



TE-PALM. 
tree," is the promise which the Roya Poet 
of Israel mcJces for the just. 

Thei*e is hardly a part of this tree, which 
is riot in some way serviceable to man. 
When the fruit is completely ri)>ened, it will 
by pressure yield a delicious syrup* The! 
stalks are softened by boiling, and in that 
condition are used for feeding cattle. The 
fibrous parts of the tree are made into 
ropes, baskets, mats, and various other arti- 
cles of domestic use. A kind of sago may 
be prepared from the pith of the tree. 

In Egypt, the dates are gathered from the 
tree in tiie manner represented in the fore- 
going cut. 
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JAPAN. 

Ja}mii is a large and powerful empire 
near to China. It consists of tliree princi- 
pal islands, with u number of smaller ones, 
lying between the east coast of Asia, and 
the west coast of America. The population 
is estimated at more than 40,000,000, being 
nearley double ttmn that of the whole 
United States. The Japanese are very in- 
genious, in most handicraft trades. 



THE MAD BULL. 

I was once, says Sir Walter Scott^ proceeding 
from the old to the new town of Edinburgh, 
by the earthern mound, at the head of which 
I was lead for a few minutes, to look at a bull 
that had got into an enclosure there, afler the 
unmerciful butcher lads had driven it fairly 
mad. The crowd that gathered on the outside 
of the fence increased the brute's fierceness. 
At last they began to cast ropes oyer its horns 
and around its neck, thereby to pull it to a 
strong hold, that it might be slain where it was, 
which drove it to its most desperate fury. Its 
eyes now glared madness, there were bandfuls 
of foam flying from its mouth, with its fore-feet 
it pawed the ground, throwing lumps of earth 
as high as the adjoining houses, and it bellowed 
so as to make one quake. It was any thing 
out an agreeable sight, so I moved away home- 
wards. But before I got to the foot of the 
mound, an alarming shout caused me to look 
back, when I perceived the animal at no great 
distance behind me, coming on with all its 
rage. I had just time to spring to the top of the 
wall that lined the foot-path, and to behold its 
further progress. 

I shudder to this hour when I think of what 
immediately I saw. Among the people that 
were near me and in jeopardy, was a young 
lady, and she wore a red mantle, which is a 
very offensive color to many of the brute crea- 
tion. As I did, she also made for the wall, but 
had neitiier time nor strength to gain its top, 
•re the infuiiated animal drove towards her. 



She turned her back, however, to the inacces- 
sible eminence, as if to see the full extent of 
her fate, and then stood as nailed to it, save 
only her arms, which she threw aloft in her 
despair, which would i«deed have been as frag 
ile in her defence as a rotten reed. Her tender 
body would have been nothing against a force 
that could have broken bars of brass, and horns 
that might have transfixed an animal of its 
own size. As I have said, directly towards the 
unprotected young lady the bull drove forward ; 
with steadfast eye he came on ; he mistook his 
mark not an inch ; for, as the multitude behind 
him yelled their horror, he dashed with prodi- 
gious strength and madness against her. 

Was it not a miracle that the dear young 
woman escaped unhurt and untoqphed .' Yes, 
it is true : for the terrific animal struck at her 
so accurately, that a horn smote the d^ad wall 
on either hand, thus embracing, but from their 
great length, shielding her person from even 
the 'slightest damage. But the staunch wall 
stood the tremendous thrust, and sent back 
with rebounding force, to a great distance, the 
huge and horrible brute, throwing him pros- 
trate, never to rise again : for numberless de- 
structive weapons were plunged into him before 
he had time to recover from his recoil. 



Honesty the Best Policy. 

As a butcher stood by his cart selling meat, 
he saw a man stoop and pick up something 
under the cart. What have you got there ^ 
asked the butcher. The fellow said, it looks 
like money. On examination it proved to be a 
ten dollar bill. The butcher said, I suppose it 
is one I dropped when making change. To 
which the finder replied, I Uiink 1 ought to 
have one half, for had it not been for ihe' jffi, 
never would have seen it again. The bntidker 
knowing it not to be his bill, thought he could 
do no less than to comply with the fellow' v 
request, he tliereforc took a five dollar bill out 
of his wallet and gave him, taking the ten 
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Soon atler the butcher was purchasing some 
goods in a store and ofiered the bill to the shop- 
keeper, who pronounced it counterfeit. The 
botcher was somewhat surprised and then re- 
lated the manner of his obtaining the bill. He 
was soon convinced, however, that the best 
thing he could do would be to fold up the bill, 
place it in the back part of his wdlot, and look 
out for the future on similar occasions. 

It is the usual fate of dishonesty to outwit 
itself. The man who pretended that he found 
the bill doubtless knew that it was counterfeit; 
bat the butcher proved the greater knave of the 
two. How very true it is, in all cases, that 
* honesty is the best policy." 



V CHOOSING A KING. 
When the Sidonians were once going to 
choose a king, they determined that their elec- 
tion should fall upon the man who should first 
see the sun on the following morning. All the 
candidates, towards the hour of sun-rise, eager- 
ly looked towards the East, but one, who, to 
the astonishment of his countrymen, fixed his 
eyes pertinaciously on the opposite side of the 
horizon, where he saw the reflection of the 
sun's rays before the orb itself was seen by 
those looking towards the east. The choice 
instantly fell upon him who had seen the re- 
fiecdon of the sun ; and by the same reasoning, 
the influence of religion on the heart is fre- 
quently perceptible in the conduct, even before 
a person has made direct profession of the prin- 
ciple by which he is actuated. << By their fruits 
ye chall know them.' 



writer) can read and write, and rarely can onr 
be found not qualified by education to transact 
the common concerns of life. To educate hit 
children is the first object and the chief glorv 
of the parent, their ignorance is to him and tiN 
them disgraceful. In these schools the humai 
mind receives its first impulse in the career oi 
learning ; an impulse which carries many for 
ward to high stations of honor and of useful 



EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 
In most of the states of the American Union, 
if aot the whole, there are now schools estab- 
kiiied by the legislatures for the education of 
aU-tiieyouth^in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, and supported by a public and general tax. 
This i^stem was adopted in Massachusetts as 
early as 1647. -'• All here (says an American 



VINEGAR. 

The name of Vinegar is derived from two 
French words Vin, wine, and cdgre sour 
France being a vine country, vinegar thei^ 
really is made from wine, by allowing it to If 
exposed to heat and air until it becomes sour. 
But in tliis country vinegar is much more fre- 
quently made from cider*, wine being far too 
costly here to be spared for such a purpose. 

Vinegar is sharp and acid, prevents botli 
animal and vegetable substances from decaying, 
and possesses several valuable medicinal qua!.- 
Ues. The best vinegar is of a lightish orang* 
brown color ; but that which is mode from be* < 
is much darker. 

Of late years a method has been put in pra - 
tice of obtaining vinegar from wood. Vinep?'* 
so obtained is called pyroligneous acid, and i.> 
much used for medicinal purposes. 



HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE IMPORTANT. 

The study of history should not be negk**- 
ed; because, as it informs us what was don • 
by other persons and nations in former ages, 
instructs us what to do or avoid in the I^k*- 
cases. Besides, as all those with whom h>' 
converse are likely to make it a subject of d - 
course, we shall be constantly in danger .^t 
giving proofs of the grossest ignorance, if "t 
do not cultivate this useful acquirement; im: 
above all, the history of our own country rr 
quires our most serious attention. 
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THE PURPLE MARTIN. 



^Tbe purple martin is a native of the 
. United States, and a general fiivorite wher- 
ever he takes up his abode. Like the swal- 
low, he is a bird of passage, and he always 
makes his summer residence among the 
habitations of man. Wherever he comes, 
he usually finds some hospitable retreat 
fitted up for his accommodation. Some 
people have little houses formed for the 
martins, with many apartments, which are 
usually full, and regularly occupied every 
spring. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians 
cut off all the top branches fix>m a sapl'mg 
near their cabins, leaving the prongs a foot 
or two in length, on each of which they 
Bang a gourd or calabash, properly hollowed 
wit for their convenience. 

On the banks of the Mississippi, the 



negroes stick up long canes with gourds 
fixed to the tops, in which the martins regu- 
larly breed. 

"About the middle or 20th of April," 
says Wilson, "the martins first begin to 
prepare their nest. The last of these which 
I examined was formed of dry leaves of 
the weeping willow, slender straws, hay, 
and feathers, in considerable quantity. The 
eggs were four, very small for the size of 
the bird, and pure white without any ^pots. 
The first brood appears in May, the second 
late in July." 

The purple martin is the terror of crowi^ 
hawks and eagles. These he attacks with 
such vigor and rapidity, that they are in- 
stantly put to flight. The fli^ of this Inrd 
is easy, rapid and gracefuL Ifia usual note 
is loud and musical. 



The beautiful May. 

by LowEL Masok. 
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In meadow and ffrove 

The flowers we love 
All shine with dew-drops of mouiing ; 

Then while it is spring 

We'll dance and we'll sing, 
Our hair with leaf-crowns adorning. 



But, first, songs of praise 

To Him we will raise, ^ 

Who made the earth full of beauty ; 
With thanks and with song 
We'll praise him long ; 

Bui more — ^by a life true to duty. 
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The Elephant 



The Elephant is the most sagacious 
*^^i[id intelligent of all quadrupeds, and the 
•^^arest in its apprc^ch to human reason, 
't'fe enormous size and immense strength 
^*^^nder it a formidable enemy when pro- 
"^^ pked, but even in a wild state it is not 
^^^rocious. It is easily tamed by kind- 
^^^^mess and caresses, and when properly 
'^:^:Tteated it is obedient, grateful, and dis- 
^czsriminating to a degree that proves it to 
^De endued with a portion of something 
^^rery similar to rationality. Elephants, 
■^ven when wild, evince signs of great in- 
^gfenuity, forethought, and memory ; and 
«how much regard and consideration for 
«ach other. They generally go in herds 
or companies; sometimes carrying in 
their trunks branches of trees which they 
use as fans to cool themselves. If one 
of them gets hurt, the others take care of 
him, bringing him food and nursing him 
till he recovers. In crossing a river the 
old ones swim over first, to seek a prop- 
er landing place : and when safe on the 
other side, give a signal by a sort of cry 
or shout for the young ones to follow. 
The little elephants then venture across, 
suppcnrting each other by interlacing or 
locking their trunks together. The old 
elephants sometimes carry the very small 
ones laid high across their tusks, twining 
their trunks round them to prevent their 



falling. If they find a dead elephant in 
the woods, they stop and cover him with 
grass or with the boughs of trees. 

The elephant will eat almost every 
sort of vegetable food, and is extravagMit- 
ly fond of confectionary, but abhors flesh 
and fish. I have seen them drink wine 
and porter, taking thft bottle in their trunk 
which they bend under to the mouth, 
holding back the head so as to let the 
liquor run down their throat. In India 
the tame elephant is used for various 
services. He will perform more work, 
and carry .or draw greater burthens, than 
six horses : but he must be well fed and 
properly taken care of. It is said that he 
will eat a hundred pounds of rice in a day, 
drinking forty gallons of water : but his 
diet should be varied with fruit and her- 
bage, and he must be led to the river twice 
a day for the purpose of bathing. 

There is a story of an elephant becom- 
ing so fond of his keeper's child that he 
could scarcely bear to have it taken out^ 
of his sight. At last he would not eat 
his food unless the infant's cradle was 
placed between his feet, and as soon as 
this was done he ate heartily. If the 
child awoke and cried, the elephant fre- 
quently put it to sleep again by rocking 
the cradle with his trunk 

The duke of Devonshire had a very 
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fine elephant which he kept in the 
grounds of his villa at Chiswick, near 
London, in a handsome stone building of 
one story erected purposely for the ac- 
commodation of the animal, who went in 
and out on a slanting platform or inclin- 
ed plane. Some relatives of mine saw 
it there a few years since. The ele- 
phant was walking about under the trees. 
He seemed very proud of a rich mantle 
or pall of blue and crimson which was 
thrown over him. At the desire of his 
keeper he took it off with his trunk, 
spread it evenly on 'the grass, carefully 
smoothing every wrinkle, then folded it 
square and neatly, and laying it on his 
back cBurried it into his house and ptft it 
away. 

A gentleman who came from India in 
the ship which brought the elephant Car- 
oline, told me that the tediousness of the 
long passage was much relieved by the 
interest they all took in this animal, and 
the constant amusement she afforded 
them. There was great friendship be- 
tween her and a dog who stayed about 
her almost continually. At the com- 
mencement of the voyage she was pro- 
vided with a covering, lest she should be 
chilled by the sea-air. But being still 
in the warm climate of the torrid zone, 
she did not then feel the want of clothing, 
and immediately stripped off the garment 
and threw it aside. Afterwards when 
they proceeded into a cooler latitude and 
the covering was again put on, she seem- 
ed very glad to have it, and wore it with- 
out any Airtber objection. At the termi- 



nation of the voyage the vessel encoun- 
tered a violent storm, and was wrecked 
near the mouth of the Delaware. The 
crew and passengers saved themselves 
in the long boat. When they reached 
the shore, they grieved exceedingly at 
having left the poor elephant in the ship 
abandoned to her fate. Some of the men 
volunteered to go back for her in the 
boat, notwithstanding the terror| of the 
storm and the imminent risk, of their 
own lives. When they reached the ship, 
they found the elephant in great tribula- 
tion ; but they could not prevail on her 
to come away with them till she had pro- 
vided for the safety of her friend the dog 
by taking him in her trunk and handing 
him down to the boat. This done, she 
gladly allowed the men to make her fast 
by a rope to the stem of the boat, and 
thus she swam after them to the shore. 
The elephant Caroline was afterwards 
exhibited in Philadelphia. 

Once, when on a visit to some friends 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, I was 
told by them of an elephant that the pre- 
ceding summer had been takqn through 
that part of the country as a show, his 
conductors generally travelling with him 
at night.' On one occasion, they lost 
their way in the woods and their lantern 
went out. Chaining the elephant to a 
tree, the men set off in different direc- 
"^ tions in search of a house where they 
might replenish their light and inquire 
the road. Two of them came to the 
farm of one of my kinsmen, who gave 
them what they wanted and o^red t« 
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guide them through the intricacies of the 
wood paths. When they arrived at the 
place where they had left the elephant, 
they found the animal gone. He had 
torn up the tree (which was a sapling 
and less strong than they supposed it) 
and ramhled off, dragging it after him by 
the chain. They spent the remainder of 
the night in search of him. At daylight 
in the morning, the elephemt wandered 
to a fence which ran along a wheat-field 
on the edge of the woods. The reapers 
(for it was harvest time) happened to be 
stooping down at their work with their 
bocks toward the forest, and on turning 
their heads were much amazed to see an 
elephant looking over the fence. In a 
few minutes his conductors came up, and 
were very glad to find him. He was af- 
terwards exhibited for some days in a 
bam in the neighbourhood of the nearest 
village, ai>d crowds from all parts of the 
country came to see him ; many persons 
making him daily visits and bringing 
him fmit and cakes. Once when he 
was thrusting his trunk about among the 
spectators in search of something good 
to eat, a young man mischievously gave 
him some tobacco, which the elephant 
(not knowing what it was) conveyed im- 
mediately to his mouth, but instantly put 
it out again with signs of the greatest 
disgust, in which he showed his sense. 
A few days afterwards, the same young 
man was there again. The elephant di- 
rectly remembered him, and singling him 
out from the crowd, put forth his trunk 
and seizing the offender's hand s^'ieezed 



and pinched it so hard as to make him 
cry out with pain. 

The tusks of the elephant supply the 
whole world with ivory. It is valued 
for its whiteness, hardness, and the fine 
polish of which it is susceptible. There 
is a small insect, invisible to the naked 
eye, which sometimes gets into articles 
made of ivory and eals holes in them in 
a very ingenious manner. I have a fan 
entirely of ivory, which is almost as thin 
as the best white paper, and is carved all 
over in a sort of delicate lace or open 
work. It was made for me in Canton 
when a girl, and has in the centre the 
initials of my name elegantly cut. In a 
few years the unseen worm commenced 
his depredations, and my beautiful fan is 
now eaten in small square holes of so . 
regular a form that they look as if made 
purposely with an instrument. One of 
my sisters had a fine set of ivory chess- 
men that came from China, and after 
awhile they were found perforated with 
small holes not larger than if pierced by 
a small needle. The chess-king was 
drilled completely through, from his 
crown down to his feet. It is probably a 
similar invisible insect that eats off the 
points of camel's hair pencils as they lie in 
the boxes at the stationers, making them 
square at the ends and therefore useless. 

The spirited engraving which is put 
for a frontispiece, represents a scene 
which took place in India, nt a hunting- 
party, and is related by Capt. Mundy in 
his Sketches of India, in the following 
narrative. 
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** A gentleman of our party had, per- 
haps, as perilous an adventure with a li- 
on as any one ; he having enjoyed the 
singular distinction of laying for some 
moments in the very clutches of the roy- 
al quadruped. Though I have heard 
him recount the incident more than once, 
and have myself sketched the scene, yet 
I am not sure that I relate it correctly. 
The main feature however of the anec- 
dote, affording so striking an illustration 
of the sagacity'of the elephant, may he 
strictly depended upon. 

" A lion charged my friend's elephant, 
and he, having wounded him, was in the 
act of leaning forward in order to fire 
another shot, when the howdah (which 
is the hox upon the elephant's hack) sud- 
denly gave way, and he was thrown over 
the head of the elephant into the very 
jaws of the furious heast. The, lion, 
though severely hurt, immediately seiz- 
ed him, Guid would shortly have put a fa- 
tal termination to the conflict, had not 
the elephant, urged hy his mahout, or 
driver, stepped forward, though greatly 
alarmed, and grasping in her trunk the 
top of a young tree, bent it down across 
the back andr loins of the lion, and thus 
forced the tortureci^ animal to quit his 
hold ! My friend's life was thus saved, 
but his arm was broken in two places, 
and he was .severely clawed on the breast 
and shoulders." 
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HARLEQUIN. 

The name Harlequm is said to be de- 
n'ved from a famous comic actor who, in 



the time of Henry the Third of France, 
frequented the house of Monsieur de 
Harley, and was called by his friends 
Harlequino, (little Harley). A Harle- 
quin has since signified a bufibon •actor 
of great personal activity, remarkably 
clever at capering, running, leaping, and 
other exploits of agility. He is habited 
in a close-fitting dress, parti-coloured 
from head to foot, and composed entirely 
of diamond-shaped patches ; he wears a 
black half-mask, and sometimes a whit- 
ish hat with a pointed crown ; and car- 
ries in his hand a wooden sword, by a 
touch of which he seems to perform 
strange transformations and other feats 
of magic. • He is generally represented 
as the lover of Columbine, a handsome 
young girl who has much of the light- 
ness and activity of Harlequin himself. 
She is drest in a very showy manner, 
usually in a white skirt spangled or 
trimmed with flowers, and a highly dec- 
orated boddice or jacket of coloured silk. 
The Harlequin and Columbine of the 
English and American stage never speak, 
performing exclusively in pantomime. In 
Italy, and at some of the French thea- 
tres. Harlequin talks with all the wit and 
humour he can muster. The ancient 
Romans had their Harlequins, which 
were called Sannio ; the character being 
a mixture of extravagant buffoonery and 
great corporal agility ; the body seeming 
almost constantly in the air. The Tus- 
cans called them Zanni, and from this 
word is derived the English Zany. 
I have f^een a pantomime in which the 
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figure of Harlequin appears in the moon 
as it is seen rising over the distant sea. 
The moon adv«jices through the clouds, 
growing larger and larger, till the Harle- 
quin appears the full size of life ; he then 
leaps down from the planet, and dances 
about the stage. 

When I was in London, I saw a very 
fine pantomime in which Harlequin per- 
sonated the attendant or servant of the 
wonderful traveller Baron Munchausen. 
A motion of Harlequin's wooden sword 
transported them in a moment to another 
country, the name of which appeared on 
die sword in letters, and was displayed 
to the audience, that they might know 
immediately where the scene lay. The 
strange adventures of Munchausen in va- 
rious regions were admirably represent- 
ed, and afforded much amusement to the 
spectators. 

John Lun, an English comedian of 
the last century, was a Harlequin dis- 
tinguished for his agility. It is related 
of him that, going home one dark night 
• in a hackney coach, he took a fancy to 
divert himself at the expense of the dri- 
ver. Having pulled the check-string for 
the man to stop, Lun instantly sprung 
out of one of the windows, and hid him- 
self under the coach. The coachman on 
opening the door was amazed to find no- 
body in his vehicle ; but after a pause of 
perplexity mounted his box again to re- 
turn to his stand. Lun, who in the 
mean time had leaped back into the 
coach, now put out his head and with ap- 
parent anger demanded of the driver 



where he was going, and why he had 
not stopped at the signal. While the 
man in great confusion got down again 
to open the door, Lun again jumped out 
of the window into the street, and the 
coachman, as before, found his carriage 
empty. Lun having repeated the joke 
several times, and amused himself with 
the astonishment of the poor driver (who 
began to declare that his passenger could 
be nothing human) relieved him by ex- 
plaining the truth, and gave him in ad- 
dition to his regular fare, a couple of 
shillings to enable him to go next night 
and see him play Harlequin. 

The most celebrated Harlequin on re- 
cord is Carlino, whose true name was 
Carlo Antonio Bertinazzi. He was a 
native of Turin, and went to Paris about 
the middle of the last century, perform* 
ing there with unbounded applause for 
more than forty years. In addition to 
his grace, activity and wit, Carlino was 
a man of elegant figure, polished man- 
ners, and of great respectability and be- 
nevolence in private life. In his latter 
years he suflered much from involuntary 
melancholy or nervous depression. It is 
said that he went to consult a celebrated 
physician as to what remedy he should 
adopt to raise his spirits, and dispel the 
gloomy feelings that beset him whenever 
he was alone. The physician advised 
him to go frequently to the theatre to see 
Carlino, adding — " I know no better cure 
for lowness of spirits " ** Alas !*' said 
the unhappy actor, " I am that very Car- 
lino." 
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PANTALOON, OfigifuUly FANTALONE. 

This is a character in the old Italian 
comedy, frequently appearing as the fath- 
er of Harlequin's Columbine. From him 
is derived the title of the garment called 
pantaloons extending down to the feet in- 
stead of terminating at the knees, as was 
then the fashion for ytmng men ; those 
advanced in years wearing them long. 

Shakspeare, describing the seven ages 
of man, says — 

" The sixih age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
With spectacle on nose and pouch at side — " 



ROYAL PRIDE. 



A daughter of George the Second was 
in the practice of making one of her la- 
dies read her to sleep every night. This 
office the reader was obliged to perform 
standing, the etiquette of the court not 
allowing her to sit down in presence of 
any of the royal family. One night, the 
book interesting her more than usual, the 
princess remained awake and listening 
till almost morning. The lady, whose 
great fatigue had long been evident, 
was at length obliged to stop reading, 
from utter exhaustion. The princess 
asked why she did not proceed ? and the 
unhappy reader acknowledged that un- 
less she was permitted to take a seat it 
would be impossible for her to continue. 
" O, then," said the princess, " I will for 
once indulge you. You may sit down, 
and I will turn my face to the wall so 
diat I need not see yon, " 



The duchess of Buckingham, daughter 
to James the Second, was a woman of 
excessive haughtiness, and unbendingly 
exacted all the observances which she 
considered due to her birth, even after 
her father had been exiled from the 
throne. When on her death-bed, she in- 
sisted on a solenm vow from her ladies 
in attendance that they would remain in 
the room standing and not presume to sit 
down till an hour after she expired. " For 
perhaps," said she, " I might not be quite 
dead." 

The two daughters of Louis the Fif- 
teenth were informed by the king, their 
father, that for political reasons (it being 
just then expedient to conciliate the 
court of Spain) he had invited the Span- 
ish ambassador to dine with the royal 
family. The princesses declared that it 
was impossible for them to condescend so 
far as to sit down to table with a man 
who was not of regal blood. But the 
king was peremptory in exacting their 
obedience. At the dinner, arm-chairs 
were as usual placed for the princesses 
on each side of the king, who took his 
seat with a great show of urbanity. The 
royal ladies, however, saved their digni- 
ty by sitting on the arms of the chairs 
during the whole of the long state din- 
dinner : preferring that inconvenient and 
uncomfortable position to what they con- 
sidered the degradation of being seated 
in the same manner as the ambassador. 



Affected superiority mars good fellowshipw 
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I'll tell you now about Tom Tar, 

That sailor stout and bold, 
Who o'er the ocean roamed so far, 

To counthe.s new and old. 

Tom was a man of thousands ! he 
Would ne'er complain nor frown, 

Though high and low the wind and sea 
Might toss him up and down. 

Amid the waters dark and deep, 
. He had the happy art. 
When all around was storm, to keep 
Fair weather in his heart. 

Though winds were wild, and waves were 
.rough, 

He'd always cast about. 
And find within he'd calm enough 

To stand the storms without. 

" For naught," said Tom, " is ever gained 
By sighs for what we lack ; « 

Nor will it mend a vessel strained. 
Toilet the temper crack ! 



" And sure I am, the worst of storms 
From which a man should shrink 

Is that which in his bosom forms 
To make his spirit sink." 

Serene and ever self-possest. 
His messmates be would cheer, 

And often put their fears to rest 
When dangers gathered near. 

If on the rocks the ship was cast, 

And surges swept the deck, 
You'd ever find Tom Tar the last 

Who would forsake the wreck. 1^ 

And when his only hat and shoes 
The waters plucked from him. 

He felt they were not much to losr, 
Could he keep up and swim. 

Then through the billows, foam, and spray ; 

That rose on every hand. 
He'd somehow always find a way 

Of getting safe to land 
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The secret was, the fear and love 
Of Heaven had filled his soal ! 

His trust was firm in One above, 
Howe'er the seas might roll. 

And Tom had sailed to many a shore 

And many a wonder seen. 
The tales that he could tell would more 

Than fill a magazine ! 

He'd seen the wide-winged albatross 

Her breast in ocean lave, 
And bold sea-lions playing, toss 

Their heads above the wave. 

The porpoise and the spouting whale 

Had sported in his view ; 
And hungry sharks pursued his sail 

As if they'd eat the crew. 

He'd seen mankind in every state, 
Almost, that man can know ; 

But envied not the rich and great. 
Nor scorned the poor and low. 

The monarch in his sight had stood 
Superb, with glittering vest ; 

The savage, too, that roams the wood 
In skins and feathers drest. 

The tribes of many an Isle he knew ; 

And beasts, and birds, and flowers, 
And fruits of many a shape and hue. 

In lands remote from ours. 

And ever, when Tom Tar got home. 
The children at their play 



Rejoiced to have the sailor come, 
And greet them by the way. 

Then, oft some curious stone or shell, 

The laughing girls and boys 
Would find upon their aprons fell. 

To put am(mg their toys. 

" These pearly shells," said he, " I found 

Where awful waters roar : 
These polished stones, so smooth and round 

Rough surges washed ashore. 

** Though small to us a pebble seems, 

'Tis made and marked by One 
Who gave the warmth and lit the beams 

Of yon great shining sun. 

** And when these pretty shells I find 

Along the ocean strand, 
Their workmanship brings first to mind 

Their Maker's perfect hand. 

" When on the wildest shore Pm thrown 

And far from human eye, 
I think of him who made the stone, 

And shell, and sea, and sky. 

'< For he's my friend and I am his ! 

Though strong and cold the blast. 
My safest guide I know he is 

Where'er my lot is cast." 

When Tom passed on, the children said, 

" These treasures from afar 
He brought us ! Blessings on his head ! 

For he's a good Tom Tar !" 

H. P. G. 



A SILVER NEST MADE 
The Editor of the West Chester Vil- 
lage Record in 1838 was shown a beautiful 
specimen of the ingenuity of birds, a short 
time since, by Dr. Cook, of that borough, 
h was a bird's nest made entirely, of sil- 
rer wire, beautifully woven togethei. 



BY THE BIRD ITSELF. 
The nest was found on a sycamore tree, 
on the Cadorus, by Dr. Francis Beard of 
York county. It was the nest of a hang- 
ing bird — and the material was probably 
obtained from a soldier's epaulette, whkn 
it had found. ,, ' 
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CONCLUDED. 



Meantimb days and weeks passed 
away, her clothes grew old and her shoes 
were worn out, and Dorothy, who was 
accustomed to appear so neat and nice in 
her attire, was reduced to the garb of the 
most abject misery ; but, though barefoot 
and sorely pinched with cold and famine, 
she thought less of her own sufferings 
than of the privations to which her blind 
grandmother was exposed. 

One evening, when the snow lay deep 



upon the ground, and Dorothy had been 
begging all day without receiving a sin- 
gle penny iu' alms, neither had she tasted 
a morsel of food since a very early hour 
in the morning, her strength failed her , 
and, overcome by cold, hunger, weari- 
ness and sorrow, she sat down on a heap 
of frozen snow by the way-side, and 
wept bitterly. The river Thames was 
then frozen over ; she had walked acrt>ss 
it on the ice, and was now in the parish 
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of Chelsea. She regretted that she had 
ventured so far from her home, for she 
was oppressed with fatigue ; and, though 
she saw the trees and houses on the op- 
posite shores of Battersea so near, she 
felt as if she could not reach them that 
night. A drowsy feeling, the fatal ef- 
fects of cold and hunger combined, was 
stealing over her : she tried to rouse her- 
self, " for," she faintly whispered to her- 
self, ** my poor grandmother will be so 
uneasy, if I do not return^ but then," 
she thought, ** how pleasantly I could go 
to sleep here, and forget all my troubles ! 
I am not cold now, only so very, very 
drowsy ;" and, though aware that, if she 
did yield to these lethargic feelings, lier 
sleep would be the sleep of death, she re- 
quired some stimulus more powerful 
than even that conviction, to dispel the 
soporific influence of the deadly cold 
which had seized her tender frame like 
a withering blight, and benumbed her fac- 
ulties. But at the very moment when 
the shores of Battersea, with their snow- 
clad trees and houses, were fading before 
her closing eyes, and she was sinking 
passively and almost pleasingly into that 
slumber from which she would never 
have awaked, she was aroused by a dog 
bounding suddenly upon her with a joy- 
ful cry, and licking her benumbed face 
and hands with the most passionate de- 
monstrations of affection. 

" Ah, my dear, dear Constant ! is it 
you?" she exclaimed in an impulsive 
burst of delight at this unexpected ren- 
contre. The icy bonds of the death-sleep 



that had enchainedi her were broken ; 
she returned the eager caresses of the 
faithful animal with the rapture of one 
who is suddenly restored to a long-lost 
friend : and, starting from the ground 
with renewed strength and spirits, she 
exclaimed, " I shall be able -to reach 
home now I have found you, my pretty 
Constant, my own dear dog !" 

" Your dog, hussy ?" interposed a 
serving-man, rudely separating the re- 
united friends, " Pd have you know that 
this dog belongs to my lady More, whose 
footman I have the honour to be." 

" Indeed, indeed, it is my dog that was 
stolen from me, on the Knightsbridge- 
road, by a hard-hearted man," sobbed 
Dorothy ; she was going to add, " just 
such a one as yourself," but she stopped 
short. 

" And pray, my sweet mistress, may I 
ask how a beggar-wench like yourself 
came in possession of a dog of such a 
rare and costly breed ?" demanded the 
man with a sneer. 

" He was given to me, when quite a 
puppy, by my sovereign lady, good queen . 
Catherine, who was ever gracious unto 
me," said she. 

" Ho ! ho ! ho ! was she so ?" respond- 
ed the man, bursting into an insulting 
laugh : " a likely tale, forsooth I you look 
like a queen's minion, my mistresjs, do 
you not ? Well, well, it is not a small 
lie that will choke you ! Good night, 
my fair courtier, His too cold to stand 
parleying with you on the matter." So 
saying, he laid violent hands on Con- 
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Slant ; and, in spite of his resistance and 
Dorothy's tears and passionate remon- 
strances, he tucked him under his arm 
and trudged off. 

Cold, hunger, weariness, and dejec- 
tion, were alike forgotten by the bereav- 
ed mistress of Constant at the pros- 
pect of a second separation from this 
faithful friend, whose affecting remem- 
brance of her, after so long an absence, 
had endeared him to her more than ever ; 
and, without a moment's hesitation, she 
followed the servant as quickly as her 
lacerated feet could carry her over the 
frozen snow, till he arrived at the gates 
of sir Thomas More's mansion, which 
she essayed to enter with him. 

" Why, you saucy young jade !" ex- 
claimed he, thrusting her back : " this is 
a pass of impudence beyond any thing I 
ever heard of! Don't you know that 
I am my lady More's own footman, 
and sir Thomas More, my lady's hus- 
band, is the lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land ?" 

" I pray you then to bring me to the 
speech of her ladyship," said Dorothy^ 
" for the higher she be, the more will it 
behove her to do me justice." 

On this the serving-man, who was 
aware that his lady was a proud worldly 
woman, and by no means likely to resign 
her favourite dog to a beggar-girl, laugh- 
ed immoderately. Some of his fellow- 
servants who were standing by joined in 
his mirth, while others were so cruel as 
to addressvmany jeering remarks to Dor- 
othy on her dress and appearance, all 



which she heard patiently, and meekly re- 
plied, " the fashion of her clothes was not 
of her choice but her necessity, to which 
she prayed that none of those who revil- 
ed her might ever be exposed : and, when 
none would undertake to bring her to tlie 
speech of lady More, she seated herself 
on a stone at the gates of the court yard, 
to wait for the appearance of some of the 
family, though she was exposed to the in- 
clemency of the snow-storm, which beat 
on the uncovered head of the friendless 
orphan. 

At length she heard the sound of 
wheels, and the servants came hastily to 
throw open the gates, crying," Room,ro<Hn, 
for my lord chancellor's coach ;" and all 
the daughters of sir Thomas More, with 
their husbands and children, came forth 
to welcome him, as was their custom ; 
for that great and good man was very 
tenderly beloved of his family, to every 
member of which he was most fondly at- 
tached : yet, when he saw the half-naked 
child sitting so sorrowfully at his gate, 
he looked reproachfully upon them all, 
and said, " How now, have ye ^11 learned 
the parable of Lazarus and Dives to so 
little purpose, that ye suffer this forlorn 
one to remain without the gates in such 
an evening that no christian would turn 
a dog from the fire ?" 

" Noble sir," said Dorothy, making a 
lowly reverence to sir Thomas, "none 
of this good family wist of my distress, 
nor have I applied to them for an ahns : 
the cause of my making bold to come 
hither was upon another matter, on 
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which I beseech your worshipful lordship 
to do me justice." 

" Well, my little maiden, it is cold de- 
ciding on causes here," said sir Thomas : 
" so thou shalt step into my kitchen with 
the servants; and after thou art fed 
and wanned, Iwill hear thee on thy mat- 
ter.'' 

Now, though the words " fed and 
warmed," sounded pleasantly enough in 
the eaT« of the cold, half-iamished child, 
yet he* attachment to her dc^ prevailed 
over erery other consideration, and she 
said, *• Alack, noble sir^ though I stand 
greatl} in need of your hospitable chari- 
ly, yet would it be more satisfaction to 
me if you would be pleased to hear me 
forthwith on the matter of my dog, which 
is detained from me by one of my lady 
More'rf serving-men, under the false pre- 
tence that it belongeth to her ladyship." 

" Go to, thou saucy vagrant ! hast thou 
the boldness to claim my favourite dog 
before my face V" exclaimed a very sour- 
spoken and hard-favoured old gentlewo- 
man, whom Dorothy had not before ob- 
served. 

" Craving your honourable ladyship's 
pardon, nay," replied Dorothy, curtsey- 
ing, " I do not claim your ladyship's dog, 
for that would be a sin ; but I demand 
my own to be restored to me, in which I 
hope I wrong no one, seeing he is mine 
own lawful property, which a false cai- 
tiff took violently from me three months 
agone." 

" That agreeth well with the time 
when your dog Sultan was presented to 



you, mistress Alice," observed sir Thom 
as significantly. 

" Tilley-valley ! tilley-valley !" ejacu- 
lated lady More in a pet ; " that is ever 
the way in which you cross me, sir 
Thomas, making out withal as though I 
were a receiver of stolen goods." 

" Nay, patience, my lady ; I went not 
so far as to decide the cause before I had 
heard both sides of the question, which 
it is my purpose to do without farther 
delay," returned sir Thomas, smiling : 
" so follow me into court, both plaintiff 
and defendant, and I will give judgement 
between the parties before I sup ;" and 
with a merry air he led the way into the 
servants' hall, where, placing himself in 
the housekeeper's chair, and putting on 
his cap, he said, " Beggar versus my la- 
dy, open the pleadings, and speak bold- 
ly." 

But poor Dorothy, instead of speaking, 
hung down her head, and burst into 
tears. 

" How ! speechless !" said sir Thomas: 
" then must the court appoint counsel for 
the plaintiff. Daughter Margaret, do 
you closet the plaintiff, hear her case, 
and plead for her.'* 

Then mistress Margaret Roper, sir 
Thomas's eldest daughter, with a benev- 
olent smile, took the abashed, trembling 
girl aside; and, having with soothing 
words, drawn the particulars of her mel- 
ancholy story from her, she advanced to 
the front of sir Thomas's chair, leading 
the weeping orphan by the hand, and at- 
tempted to humour the scene by opening 
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her client's case in a witty imitation of 
legal terms, after the manner of a grave 
lawyer; but, as she proceeded to de- 
tail the circumstances under which the 
dc^ was lost, recognized, and again tak- 
en from the friendless orphan, she, by 
imperceptible degrees, changed her style 
to the simply pathetic terms in which the 
child had related the tale to her — the lan- 
guage — ^the unadorned language of truth 
and feeling, which never fails to come 
home to every bosom. All present, save 
my lady More, who preserved a very im- 
penetrable demeanour, were dissolved in 
tears : as for the poor plaintiff, she cov- 
ered h^r face with a part of her tattered 
garment, and sobbed aloud ; and the 
counsel herself was compelled to pause for 
a moment to overcome her own emotion, 
6ie she could conclude her eloquent ap- 
peal on her client's behalf. 

" Thou hast pleaded well, my good 
Meg," said sir Thomas, smiling through 
his tears on his best beloved daughter ; 
" but now must we hear the defendant's 
reply, for the plaintiflf ever appeareth in 
the right till afler the defendant hath 
spoken : so now, my lady, what hast thou 
to say in this matter ? 

"My lady hath to repeat what she 
hath too often said before, that sir Thom- 
*as More's jests are ever out of place," re- 
plied my lady in a huff. 

" Nay, marry, good mistress Alice, an 
thou have nought better to the purpose to 
respond, I must be fain to give judgment 
for the plaintiff in this case." 

" Tilley-valley, §ix Thomas ! thou art 



enough to provoke a saint with thy eter 
nal quips and gibes," replied her lady- 
ship : " I tell you the dog is my property, 
and was presented to me by an honour- 
able gentleman, one master Rich, whom 
you, sir Thomas, know well ; and he said 
he bought him of a dealer in such gear." 

" Which dealer probably stole him 
from my client," said mistress Margaret 
Roper. 

"Nay, but, daughter Margaret, how 
knowest thou that Sultan was ever this 
wench's property ?" retorted Lady More 
sharply. 

" Well answered, defendant," said sir 
Thomas: "we must call a witness whose 
evidence must decide that matter. Son 
Roper, bring the dog Sultan, ahas Con- 
stant, mto court." 

The eyes of Dorothy brightened at the 
sight of her old companion; and sir 
Thomas More, taking him into his hands, 
said, " Here am I placed in as great a 
strait as ever was king Solomon, in re- 
spect to the memorable case in which he 
was called upon to decide whose was the 
living child, which both mothers claim- 
ed, and to whom pertained the dead, 
Which neither would acknowledge. This 
maiden saith, the dog which I hold is 
hers, and was violently taken from her 
three months agone : my lady replies, 
* Nay, but he is mine, and was presented 
to me by an honourable man,' (one of the 
king's counsellors forsooth). Now, in 
this matter, the dog is mser than my 
lord chancellor, for he knoweth unto 
whom he of right pertaineth ; and there- 
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fore upon his witness must the decision 
of this controversy depend. So now, my 
lady, you stand at the upper end of the 
hall, as hefits your quality, and you, my 
little maiden, go to the lower ; and each 
of you call the dog hy the name which 
you have heen wont to do : and to which- 
soever of you twain he goeth, that per- 
son I adjudge to he his rightful owner. "> 

" O, my lord, I ask no other test !" ex- 
claimed Dorothy joyfully. 

" Sultan I Sultan ! come to thy mistress, 
my pretty Sultan !" said my lady, in her 
most blandishing tones, accompanying 
her words with such actions of entice- 
ment as she judged most likely to win 
him over to her : but he paid not the 
slightest heed to the simimons. Dorothy 
simply pronounced the word " Constant !" 
and the dog, bounding from between the 
hands of sir Thoma? More, who had 
lightly held him till both claimants had 
spoken, leaped upon her, and overwhelm- 
ed her with his passionate caresses. 

" It is a clear case," said sir Thomas ; 
•*the dog hath acknowledged his mistress, 
and his witness is incontrovertible. Con- 
stant, thou art worthy thy name." 

" Hark ye, wench !" said my lady 
More, whose desire of retaining the ob- 
ject of dispute had increased with the 
prospect of losing him, " I will give thee 
a good price for thy dog, if thou art dis- 
posed to sell him." 

" Sell my dear, beautiful, faithful Con- 
stant ! O, never, nevei !" exclaimed Dor- 
othy, throwing her arms about her new- 



ly recovered favourite, and kissing him 
with the fondest affection. , 

" I will give thee a golden angel, and 
a new suit of clothes to boot, for him, 
which I should think a beggar-girl were 
mad to refuse," pursued lady More. 

" Nay, nay, my lady, never tempt me 
with your gold," said Dorothy ; " or my 
duty to my poor blind grandmother will 
compel me to close with your offer, 
though it should break my heart withal." 

" Nay, child, an' thou hast a blind old 
grandmother, whom thou lovest so well, 
I will add a warm blanket, and a linsey- 
woolsey gown for her wear, imto the 
price I have already named," said the 
persevering lady More : — " speak, shall 
I have him ?" pursued she, pressing the 
bargain home. 

Dorothy averted her head, to conceal' 
the large tears that rolled down her pale 
cheeks, as she sobbed out, " Ye— es, my 
lady." 

" Dear child," said sir Thomas, " thou 
hast made a noble sacrifice to thy duty : 
'tis pity that thou hast taken up so bad a 
trade as begging, for thou art worthy of 
better things." 

" It is for my poor blind grandmother," 
said the weeping Dorothy : " I have no 
other means of getting bread for her." 

" I will find thee a better employment," 
said sir Thomas, kindly : " thou shalt be 
my daughter Roper's waiting-maid, if 
thou canst resolve to quit the wandering 
hfe of a beggar, and settle to an honest 
service." 
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" How joyfiilly would I accept thy of- 
fer, noble sir, if I could do so without be- 
ing separated from my aged grandmoth- 
er, who has no one in the world but me," 
replied Dorothy, looking up between 
smiles and tears. 

" Nay, God forbid that I should put 
asunder those whom nature hath so fond- 
ly united in the holy bands of love and 
dijty," said sir Thomas More, wiping 



away a tear : my house is large enough 
to hold ye both ; and while I have a roof 
to call mine own, it shall contain a cor- 
ner for the blind and aged widow and the 
destitute orphan : that so, when the fasli- 
ion of this world passeth away, they may 
witness for me before Him, with whom 
there is no respect of persons, and who 
judgeth every man according to his 
works." 



YANKEE DOODLE. 



This tune was composed in 1755, by joke, when, twenty-six years afterwards 

a Doctor Shackburg, of the British army, at the surrender of Yorktown, himsell 

to ridicule the ungainly appearance of and his army marched into the Ameri- 

the Yankee recruits. General Com* can lines, to the tune of the same Yankee 

wallis, no doubt, thought it a serious Doodle. 




RIDDLE. 

BsooTTEN, and born, and dying, with noise, 
The terror of women, and pleasure of boys ; 
Like the fiction of poets concerning the wind, 
I'm chiefly unruly when strongest confined. 
For silver and gold I don't trouble my head, 
But all I delight in are pieces of lead ; 
Except when I trade with a shipYir a town, 
Why then I make pieces of iron go down. 
One property more I would have you remark 
No lady was ever more fond of a spark ; 
The moment I get one, my soul's all on fire, 
I roar oat my joy, and in transport expire. 
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O, STORMY, Stormy Peterel, 
Come rest thee, bird, awhile ; 

There is no storm, believe me, 
Anigh this summer isle. 

Come, rest thy waving pinions ;- 

Alight thee down by me ; 
And tell me somewhat of the lore 

Thou leamest on the sea I 

Dost hear beneath the ocean 
The gathering tempest form ? 

See'st thou afar the little cloud 
That grows into the storm ? 

How is it in the billowy depths — 
Doth siea-weed heave and swell ? 

And is a sound of coming woe 
Rung from each caverned shell ? 

Dost watch the stormy sunset 

In tempests of the west ; 
And see the old moon riding slow 

With the new moon on her breast ? 

Dost mark the billows heaving 

Before the coming gale ; 
And scream for joy of every sound 

That turns the seamen pale ? 

Are gusty tempests mirth to thee ; 
Lov^st thou the light aing's flash j 



The booming of the mountain waves—- 
The thunder's deafening crash ? 

O, stormy, stormy Peterel, 

Thou art a bird of woe ! 
Yet would I thou couldst tell me half ' 

Of the misery thou dost know ! 

There was a ship went down last night,- 

A good ship and a fair ; 
A costly freight within her lay. 

And many a soul was there ! 

The night-black storm was over her, 
And 'neath, the caverned wave : 

In all her strength she perished, 
No skill of man could save. 

The cry of her great agony 

Went upward to the sky ; 
She perished in her strength and pride, ^ 

Nor human aid was nigh. 

But thou, stormy Peterel, 

. Went'st screaming o'er the foam ; — 
Are there no tidings from that ship 
Which thou canst carry home ? 

Ves ! He who raised the tempest up 

Sustained each drooping one ; 
And God was present in the storm, 
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After a most delightful sail, from 
Ceylon, we anchored in the roadstead of 
Madras, and a most imposing scene it 
presents to a stranger! The splendid 
edifices, with their lofty verandas, and 
terraced roofs ; the tall white columns, 
which are seen in striking relief against 
a clear blue sky, and these surrounded" 
by the broad massy fort; the lashing 
surf, foaming and hissing over a long 
unbroken line of beach, which the eye 
follows until its powers of perception are 
baffled by the distance ; the variety of 
barks, dotting the smooth surface of tlie 
waters, beyond the influence of the surge ; 
the groups of dark and busy figures 
gathered at intervals upon the strand : 
— ^all these are objects not to be beheld 
with indifference. The extent to which 
the city, when first observed from the 
ofiuig, seems to stretch beyond the walls, 
gives it an appearance of vastness, at once 
singularly unexpected and imposing. 
The low sandy beach, over which the 
agitated waters are continually chasing 
and roaring with a din and turbulence 
which must be heard to be conceived, 
apparently offering an insurmountable 
impediment to your passage beyond the 
perilous barrier which they oppose to 
your landing; the varieties of the ship- 



ping and smaller craft, from the smartly- 
built fishing-smacks, to the unsightly 
catamaran; the uncouth looking mias- 
soolah boat, laboring along by the side 
of the buoyant yacht and lighter wherry 
— Severally afford an agreeable relief to 
the dull uniformity of a four months 
voyage. 

Shortly after our vessel had cast an- 
chor, I got into a massoolah boat, which 
immediately made for the shore. These 
boats are most singularly bui^t. They 
have the appearance of a rude barge, are 
flat-bottomed, and without timbers, the 
planks being sewed together with line 
made from the outer coat of the cocoa 
nut, and calked with the same material. 
They are rowed with broad paddles, and 
are so extremely linf!)er, that the planks 
yield readily to the percussion of the wa- 
ters, and thus sustain little injury from 
the lashing of the surf, which is so ter- 
rific in its might and violence, that a 
European boat has scarcely ever been 
known to pass through it, without being 
dashed in pieces. It is really astonish- 
ing to see with what dexterity the boat- 
men manage these awkward-looking ma- 
chines, steering them through the most 
boisterous sea, skilfully avoiding the 
stroke oi the \»i\io^^,«xAL\sra^3e^ 
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safely on shore, through a surf that 
would appal the stoutest heart that had 
never before witnessed it. 

The massoolah boats are almost inva- 
riably attended by catamarans ; so that 
should any of the former chance to upset, 
— which is sometimes the case, when, 
from mismanagement, they are suddenly 
thrown forward upon the crest of break- 
ers, — these last pick up the luckless 
passengers, and bear them safely to the 
shore. It very fortunately happens that 
sharks are seldom found within the surf, 
but keep mostly beyond it in the smooth- 
er part of the roadstead ; so that an acci- 
dent from the upsetting of a massoolah 
boat seldom occurs. Besides, the activi- 
ty of the catamaran men is so great, that 
they almost instantly rescue the strug- 
gler, and land him safely on the beach. 

The catamaran is merely three large 
logs tied together in the form of a raft, 
the middle log being longer than the 
other two, and projecting a little above 
them. Upon this the man who guides 
it is seated, and seeme to be perched, like 
a gull, on the water, as the heavy raft 
upon which he sits is seldom seen above 
the surface. 

Upon our landing, we were assailed 
with the clamour of numberless voices, 
speaking in an unknown tongue, which, 
blending with the roaring of the surf, 
was really terrific. The day after our 
arrival, a fellow passenger and myself 
took a very convenient house within the 
fort, where we determined to remain un- 
til the setting in of the monsoon. 



On the fifteenth of October, the flag 
staff was struck, as a signal for all ves- 
sels to leave the roads, lest they should 
be overtaken by the monsoon. On that 
very morning some premonitory symp- 
toms of the approaching "war of ele- 
ments" had appeared. Small fleecy 
clouds were perceived, at intervals, to 
rise from the horizon, and to dissipate in 
a thin and almost imperceptible vapor, 
over the deep blue of the still bright sky. 
There was a slight haze upon the distant 
waters, which seemed gradually to thick- 
en. There was a sensation of suflbcating 
heat in the atmosphere, which, at the 
same moment, seemed > to oppress the 
lungs and depress the spirit. Towards 
afternoon, the aspect of the sky began to 
change; the horizon gathered blackness; 
and the sun, which had risen so brightly, 
had passed the meridian, to go down in 
darkness. Masses of heavy clouds ap- 
peared to rise from the sea, black and 
portentous, accompanied by sudden gusts 
of wind, that shortly died away, being 
succeeded by an intense, deathlike still- 
ness, as if the air were in a state of utter 
stagnation, and its vital properties arrest* 
ed. It seemed no longer to circulate, 
until again agitated by the brief but 
mighty gusts which swept fiercely along, 
like the giant heralds of the storm. 
Meanwhile the lower circle of the hea- 
vens assumed a deep brassy red, from the 
partial reflection of the sunbeam^ upon 
the thick clouds, which had now every 
where overspread it. 

WoovxX {o\ii o'clock the whole sky was 
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overspread, and the deep gloom of twi- 
light was cast over town and sea. The 
Gttmosphere was condensed almost to the 
thickness of a mist, which was increased 
by the thin spray scattered over the land 
from the sea, by the violence of the in- 
creasing gales. The rain now began to 
Ikil in sheeted masses, and the wind to 
howl more continuously, which, mingling 
with the roar of the surf, produced a 
tumultous union of sounds, perfectly 
deafening. 

As the house which we occupied over- 
looked the beach, we could behold the 
setting in of the monsoon in all its grand 
and terrific sublimity. The wind, with 
a force which nothing could resist, bent 
the tufted heads of the tall, slim cocoa- 
nut trees ahnost to the earth, flinging the 
light sand into the air, in eddying vor- 
tices, until the rain had either so increas- 
ed its gravity, or beaten it into a mass, as 
to prevent the wind from raising it. 
The pale lightning streamed from the 
clouds, in broad sheets oC flame, which 
appeared to encircle the heavens, as if 
every element had been changed into fire 
and the world was on the eve of a gener- 
al conflagration ; whilst the peal, which 
instantly followed, was like the explosion 
of a guiipowder magazine, or the dis- 
charge of artillery in the gorge of a 
mountain, where the surrounding hills 
multiply, with terrific energy, its deep 
and astounding echoes. The heavens 
seemed to be one vast reservoir of flame, 
which was propelled from its voluminous 
bed by some invisible but omnipotent 



agency, and threatened to fling its fiery 
ruin upon every thing around. 

In some parts, however, of the pitchy 
vapor by which the skies were by this 
time completely overspread, the lightning 
was seen only occasionally to glimmer a 
faint streak of light, as if struggling, but 
unable, to escape from its prison ; — ignit- 
ing, but too weak to burst, the impervious 
bosoms of those capacious magazines in 
which it was at once engendered and 
pent. So heavy and continuous was the 
rain, that scarcely anything, save these 
vivid bursts of light, which nothing could 
arrest or resist, was perceptible through 
it. The thunder was so painfully loud, 
that it frequently caused the ear to throb; 
and it seemed as if mines were every 
moment exploding in the heavens. 

The surf was raised by the wind, and 
scattered in their billows of foam over 
the esplanade, — a public walk facing the 
sea,-T-which was completely powdered 
with the spray. It extends several hun- 
dred yards from the beach; and fish, 
three inches long, were found upon the 
flat roofs of the houses, either blown from 
the sea by the violence of the gale, or 
taken up in water spouts, which, during 
this tempestuous season, are very preva- 
lent. Whenever tliese burst, their con- 
tents are frequently borne by the sweep- 
ing blast to a considerable distance ; so 
that during the violence of these tropical 
storms fish are often found alive on the 
tops of houses. 

During the extreme violence of the 
storm, the heat was occasionally almost 
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beyond endurance, particularly after the 
first day or two. The wind would, at 
intervals, entirely subside, so that not a 
breath of air could be felt. Insects of all 
kinds crept along the walls, and the most 
disagreeable reptiles crawled over our 
floors. Legions of ants, cockroaches, 
and lizards were forced from their dark 
recesses by the torrents, and absolutely 
invaded us. Scorpions, toads, centi- 
pedes, and even snakes, made as free en- 
trance into our apartments, as if they had 
been JHindoo lazar-houses, for the recep- 
tion of wandering and homeless reptiles. 
The toads, centipedes and snakes we 
could manage to destroy ; but the scorpi- 
ons, li^rds, ants, and cockroaches, defied 
us by their numbers, and maintained a 
complete, though not undisturbed pos- 
session of our chambers. 

Day after day, the same scene ^vas re- 
peated, with somewhat less violence, 
though at intervals, the might of the hur- 
ricane was truly appalling ; but during ■ 
its occasional pauses, visits were paid and 
returned as usual ; for those who are ac- 
customed to the sight, seem almost to 
forget that there is any thing in these 
mighty jarrings of inanimate nature, be- 
yond its ordinary conflicts. There are, 
no doubt, many parts of the world where, 
during the presence of hurricanes, the 
wind is more impetuous, than during 
these periodical visitations in India ; but 
in none, I will venture to say, does the 
rain pour in such a mighty deluge ; and 
in no place can the thunder and lightning 
be more terrific. 



The monsoon continued about two 
months; abating about the middle of 
December, when the flag-stafl*was again 
hoisted, to signify that vessels fl&ight 
safely anchor in the roadstead. — The 
breaking up of the monsoon is frequently 
even more violent, if possible, than its 
setting in. At this time, it was truly 
stupendoH*; and I shall never cease to 
remen)ber it, to the latest period of my 
existence. * 

The roadstead at Madras is liaUe, at 
all times, to be visited by sudden and 
severe storijis, and even in the calmest 
weather, there is continually a heavy 
swell ; — nay, it has been noticed that all 
along the Coromandel coast, the surf is 
frequently heaviest in calm weather ; a 
circumstance for which no satisfactory 
reason has as yet been assigned. 

Madras roads are open to all winds, 
except that which blows from the west. 
The anchorage is very foul, from the 
number of anchors left there. Cast iron 
is not, however, the only metal which 
lies at the bottom, undisturbed; for, some 
years ago, the captain of an Indiaman,hay* 
ing turned a large investment into gold, 
had it secured in a strong box, and sent 
to the ship. The officer, not knowing 
the contents of the box, and from its size 
little imagining that it could be extremely 
heavy, made use of the ordinary tackling 
to hoist it on board ; but before the box 
had been raised half way up the ship's 
side, the tackling broke, and a /brtune 
was in a moment precipitated into the 
deep, from which it was never recovered. 
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DiT8fS were employed, but without sue- at times venture off upon their rafts with 

cess : it is still among the anchors. letters, or any small packets. These 

Although from the beginning of Octo- they keep perfectly dry by placing them 

ber lo the middle of December, is con- in their skull caps — a pointed cap, made 

sidered the most dangerous season to re- of matting, over which the folds of their 

main in Madras roads, yet ships do fre- turbans are so tightly twisted, as to pre- 

quently anchor there at all seasons, in vent the access of the water. Medals 

defiance of the cautions, and even per- are awarded to such among them as dis- 

emptory orders from the shore ; being tinguish themselves by saving persons 

ready to cut their cables and run out to when the massoolah boats are upset, 

sea, oi|af|lf first intimation ofa hurricane, or by convejring letters ' of importance 

The' only intercourse from the town through the surf, during the violence of 

with ships in stormy weather, is by the the monsoons. They are frequently 

massoolah boats, and when the surf is washed off their catama^ns by the pro- 

too high for them to go off, a flag is hoist- digious impetus of the waters ; but unless 

ed at the beach house, called the foul a shark happens to seize them, they im- 

weather flag. While this continues fly- mediately legain their rail by swimming, 

ing, all communication with the shore is at which they are extremely expert. 

interrupted ; yet the catamaran men will - 

THE TITMOUSE, OE BLUE-CAP. 

Thb merry Titmouse is a comical fellow ; 

He weareth a plumage of purple and yellow, 

Barred over with black, and with white interlaced j — 

Depend on't, the Titmouse has excellent taste. 

And he, like his betters of noble old blood, 

Keeps up, with great spirit, a family feud ; 

A feud with the owl ;— and why ? would you know,— 

An old, by-gone quarrel of ages ago :— 

Perhaps in the Ark might be taken offence, — 

But I know not, indeed, of the where and the whence j— 

Only this is quite true,— let them meet as they may, 

Having quarreled long since, they would quarrel to-day. 

But we'll leave them to settle this ancient affair, 

And now look at his nest, made with exquisite care, 

Of lichen, and moss, and the soft downy feather, 

And the web of the spider to keep it together. 

Is a brick out of place by your window ? — don't send 

For the man with the trowel the fracture to mend, 
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Through the dry months of summer, just leave it alone, 

For the poor little Titmouse has made it his own. 

Peep in now, and look at that wonderful labor ; 

And be glad to have near you so merry a neighbor ; 

His work unto him is no trouble — behold 

For one moment his motions, so tricksy and bold. 

How he twists, how he turns with a harlequin grace I 
He can't lift a feather without a grimace j 
He carries the moss in his bill with an air ; 
And he laughs at the spider he robs of his lair. 

See his round, hurley head, that is like a Friar Tuck, 
And his glancing black eye that is worthy of Puck ; 
Saw you ever a merrier creature than he ? 
Oh, no ! — make him welcome, as welcome can be ! 

His nest now is finished with fine cobweb thread, 
And the eggs are laid in it, white, speckled with red -, 
Now knock at the wall, or rap loud on the pane, 
Hark ! what is that rapping so briskly again ! 

'Tis the blithe mother-bird, all alive and alert. 
As her mate, every whit, is she comic and pert j 
Rap you once, — she raps twice j — she has nothing to do, 
But to keep her eggs warm, and be neighborly too ! 

Oh, what I did you say that the Titmouse was stealing. 
That he ate your pear-buds while he shammed to be reeling 
And nipped off the apricot-bloom in his fun ? — 
And that shortly you'll end his career with a gun ! 

Oh ! hold back your hand, — 'twere a deed to repent j 
Of your blame the poor fellow is quite innocent, — 
Stand back for one moment — anon he'll be here, 
He believes you his friend, and he thinks not of fear. 
Here he comes ! — S«*» how drolly he looketh askew ; 
And now hangs his nead downward j now glances on yon 
Be not rash, though he light on your apricot-bough, — 
Though he touches a bud,— there, he touches it now ! 

There, he's got what he wanted, and off he has flown ! — 
Now look at the apricot bud, — is it gone ? 
Not the apricot bud,— but the grub that was in it !— 
You may thank him, — he does you a service each minute. 

Then love the poor Titmouse, and welcome him too. 
Great beauty is there in his yellow and blue ; 
He's a fine cheerful fellow— so let him be free 
Of your garden— to build in yo\xt waXV ox -^ovxx Vt^^« 
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May Morning. 



At the time we are writing this, 
the first day of May is approaching. 
Our engraving represents the cheer- 
ful scenes enacted in villages and 
hamlets through the land. Young 
misses rule in the ceremonies, but 



the queen they elect rules them. 
We have no objection to queens 
by election, but we in our repub- 
lican country think this is the only 
queen there should be. There she 
is, in the act of being crowned, in 
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niE FIRST DAY OF MAY. 



that rural, beautiful spot; brothers 
are interested, and they participate 
so far as to look on in the play. 
ITiere is not the grandeur, the pride, 
but there is more of love and pleas- 
antry than in the coronation of Vic- 
toria or Eugenie. The roses have 
yielded themselves in abundance, 
the dog is still during the important 
moment, but is ready to jump in a 
frolic as soon as the crowning act is 
over. Nature all around is smiling, 
— pleasant times are before them. 
The exercises of the day, in gather- 
ing flowers and climbing hills, will 
be healthful to body and mind, in 
breaking up the monotonous track 
into which dead winter, with all its 
domestic joys, may have drawn the 
course of thought. Then, within 
doors our pleasures have been de- 
rived ; now, without doors they are 
to be sought. Then, the cheerful 
good-morning was expressed in the 
warmed room ; now, it is expressed 
from the raised window, or in the 
garden walks, or amongst the flower 
beds. We have enjoyed those sea- 
sons, and, although our name is Old- 
fellow, we are quite young in our 
feelings, and enjoy these seasons 
still, and are young enough to take 
a quite lively part. 



THE FIRST DAY OF MAY. 
May has ever beeu a welcome month to 
the young. It is the season when the cold 
winds and gloomy clouds of winter have 
left us, and the grass begins to grow brighter 
and more green beneath our feet. The 
trees wave their branches exultingly in the 
clear air, and the young birds delightedly 
hail the approach of the month of buds and 
blossoming flowers. 

** Sweet it is, to start and say, 
On May morniDg— this is May ! *' 

Many years ago, the first of May was a 
holyday for all classes. An old English 
historian tnus describes the ceremonies will* 
which this pleasant month was welcomed : 
— ^**On the first day of May, commonly 
called May-day, the juvenile part of both 
sexes were wont to rise a little afler mid- 
night, and walk to some neighboring wood, 
accompanied with music and the blowing 
of horns ; where they break down branches 
firom the trees, and adorn them with nose* 
gays ai'jd crowns of flowera When this is 
done, they return with their booty home- 
wards, about the rising of the sun, and 
make their doors and windows to triumph 
in the flowery spoil. 

^The afler-part of the day is chiefly 
spent in dancing round a tall pole, which is 
called a May-pole ; which being placed in 
a convenient part of the village, stands 
there, as it were, consecrated to the goddess 
of flowers, without the least violation ofiered 
it in the whole circle of the year. And 
this is not the custom of the British common 
people only, but it is the custom of the 
generality of other nations ; particularly of 
the Italians." 

Although, in New England, May often 
makes her appearance covered with clourla 
instead of sunshine v\Bt is she not the less 
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welcomed, as the harbinger of waving trees 
and pleasant weather. Early in the morn- 
ing, troops of happy cliildren wander forth 
to pluck the early flowers and budding 
leaves, and to bring thetn home to adorn 
their hearth-stones and mantel-pieces. This 
is called going a maying. Sometimes k 
May-Queen is chosen and crowned with a 
wreath of flowers ; and then she presides 
for the rest of the day over the amusements 
of her subjects. 

In the city of New York, May-day pre- 
tents a curious spectacle. The rents and 
leases of many of the houses expire on that 
day, and a great part of the people change 
their places of abode. The noise and con- 
fusion occasioned by the moving of so many 
people give to the streets a lively and singu- 
lar appearance. 

That is a holy and innocent joy, which 
springs from the contemplation of the fresh- 
ness and beauty of nature. Let my young 
readers cherish that joy ; for ** it is far better 
than that apathy which passes by the won- 
ders and beauties of the earth with indiffer- 
ence ; or that precision, which, in deprecat- 
ing the cultivation of pure and simple 
enjoyments, shuts up the heart agaipst the 
best feelings of kindness to man or devotion 
to God." 



And the urchins, that stood with their thievish eye*. 
Forever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 



THE WIND IN A FROLIC. 



The Wind one morning sprung up from sleep, 

Saying, " Now for a frolic ! now for a leap ! 

Now for a mad-cap galloping chase ! 

I MI make a commotion in every place ! " 

So i\ itwept with a bustle right through a great town, 

Creaking the signs, and scattering down 

Shutters ; and whisking, with merciless squalls, 

Old women's bonnets and gingerbread stalls ; 

There never was heard a diuch lustier shout, 

Aa the apples and orangea tmndled about ; 




TbiJ ti nvvay to Ifte ft old it went blmfring and humming 
And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming, 
It plucked by their tails the grave matronly cows, 
And tossed tlie colts* manes all about their brows. 
Till, odbnded at such a familiar salute, 
They all turned their backs, and stood silently mate. 

So on it went, capering and playing its pranks, 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river*s banks. 
Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray. 
Or the traveler grave on the king's highway. 
It was not too nice to bustle the bags 
Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags : 
T was so bold, that it feared not to piny its joke 
With the doctor*s wig or the gentleman's cloak. 
Through the forest it roared, and cried gaily, " Now, 
You sturdy old oaks, I >1I miike you bow ! " 
And it made them bow without more ado, 
And cracked their great branches through and through. 

Then it rushed like a monster on cottage and fkrm. 
Striking their dwellers with sudden alarm } 
And they ran out like bees, In a midsummer swarm ; 
There were dames with their *kerchiefii tied over thef 

caps. 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 
The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud. 
And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd : 
There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on, 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be 
gone 

But the wind had pressed on, and had met, in a lane 
With a school boy who panted and straggled in vain ; 
For it tossed him and twirled him, then passed, and be 

stood 
With his hat in a pool and his shoe in the mad 
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THE TALIPOT TREE. 



This beautiful tree is a native of the island 
ot Ceylon, and tiie Malabar Coast, and is 
said to be found also in the Marquesas and 
Friendly Islands. The stem of this tree is 
perfectly straight, and it gradually dimin- 
ishes as it ascends. It is strong enough to 
resist the most violent tropical winds. It 
has no branches, and the leaves only spring 
from its summit These leaves, which when 
on the tree are almost circular, are so large 
that they can shelter ten or a dozen men 



standing near to each other. The leaf is so 
light that an entire one can be carried in the 
hand ; but as this, from its great size when 
expanded, would be inconvenient, the na- 
tives cut segments from it, which they use 
to defend themselves fi^m the scorching 
rays of the sun, or from the rains. 

As tents, the talipot leaves are set up an 
end. Two or three talipot umbrellas make 
an excellent shelter, and from being so light 
and portable, each leaf folding up to the si "e 
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of a roan's arm, they are admirably adapted 
foj this important service. The chiefs, 
moreover, have regularly formed square 
tents made of them. 

Another use to which these leaves may 
be put, is that they may be written upon like 
paper. The Cingalese write or engrave 
their letters upon them with a jtylus, or 
pointed steel instrument, and theii rub them 
over with a dark colored substance, which 
only remaining in the parts etched or 
scratched, gives the characters greater relief, 
and makes them more easy to read. Ttie 
coloring matter is rendered liquid by being 
mixed with cocoa-nut oil, and when diy is 
not easily effiiced. 

The oil employed in the writing imparts 
a strong odor which preserves it from in- 
sects but this odor is changed by age. The 
talipot, however, appears to have in itself a 
natural quality which deters the attack of 
insects and preserves it from the decay of 
age even without the oil. 

Sago is made from the inner parts of this 
tree, by beating the spongy part of the stem 
in a mortar. 

Besides all the uses described, the Cin- 
galese employ the talipot leaf extensively in 
thatching their houses. They also manu- 
&cture hats from it; these hats are made 
with brims as broad as an outstretched 
umbrella, and are chiefly worn by women 
nursing, to defend them and their infants 
from the heat 



THE GOAT IN THE WELL. 

One flue evening, after a hot summer's 
day, a goat left his shed, where he had been 
put up for the night. He wished to take a 
walk and enjoy the delicious coolness after 
sunset The moon was shining bright, and 



the.sky had not a cloud over it The goaf 
rambled through several fields, leaping ovei 
the hedges and ditches with great pleasure, 
until he came into a farm-yard. 

In the middle of this farm-yard was a 
well. The lid of it was oflfl The goat came 
close up to the edge of the well and looked 
down. He saw something round and bright 
in ihe water at the bottom. It was the 
reflection of the moon that was shining in 
the sky. But this the goat did not know. 

^ What a curious round bright thing that 
is at the bottom of this hole," thought he. 
" What can it be ? I should like much to 
know what it is." So he walked round the 
edge of the well, trying to discover which 
would be the best way to get down the hole 
and so reach the wonder. 

At one side of the well stood the bucket 
that was used for the purpose of drawing 
up the water. 

The goat was charmed. He thought this 
bucket would make a fine carriage, and he 
pushed it off the ground. He saw the rope 
by which it was held begin to unwind, and 
the bucket itself begin to go down. ** Ah ! ' 
thought he ^ this is just the thing. I wii 
jump in and go down, and satisfy myself as 
to what that bright thing is." 

Silly goat ! in his eagerness to gratify his 
curiosity, he never thought of the^ way in 
which, when once down, he should get up 
again. So in he sprang, and down, down, 
down went the bucket, and then splash it 
went into the cold water. ^ 

The sudden dash into the water quite 
fi*ightened him. The bucket was in a mo- 
ment half full of water, and the goat found 
himself wet and cold. 

He began to "na-an, na-an," piteously 
The bright round thing which he had come 
after was gone ; and all that he had got as 
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a reward for his curiosity was a seat in a 
narrow bucket half filled with cold water. 
He looked up. There shone the full clear 
moon. At first he thought that the bright 
round thing had moved. But afterwards 
he began to grow rather more wise. At 
last he felt quite sure that what he saw in 
the sky was the moon, and that it was the 
reflection of the moon that he had seen in 
the water of the well. 

What could he do? He could not get 
the bucket up again. He was cold, and 
wet, and hungry. Bitterly did he repent 
his imprudent curiosity. He could only 
bleat *^ na-an, na-an," as loud as possible. 

Presently a cow which was in the farm- 
yard, hearing such a continued noise, came 
to the side of the well and looked down. 
She saw at the bottom of the well a pair of 
large horns, two bright eyes, and a long 
beard hanging from beneath a chin. 

"Na-an, na-an," bleated the unhappy goat. 

" Mou, moo," lowed the cow, and then 
she walked away. 

Next came the cock to see wh» . was the 
matter. He, too, could only see the horns, 
and eyes, and beard just abov^ the bucket 
He looked a minute, and thfA with a loud 
" cock-a-doodle-do," strutt'-d off. 

Poor goat ! he was qu'*e in despair, when 
be saw a sheep peeping down at him. She 
answered his bleating by a loud " baa." 
But the sheep could no more help the goat 
than the cock or the cow could — so she 
walked away also. 

The goat was a long time down in the 
well ; and was visited by a horse, a pig, and 
a donkey. They could only neigh, grunt, 
and bray ; none could help him. 

The noise in the farm -yard at last aroused 
the house dog, who shaking himself up from 
the straw be was sleeping on, ran to the 



well. He looked down, and saw the two 
horns, the bright eyes, and the long beard ; 
and heard the sad ** na-an, na-an," of the mis 
emblegoat. He barked "bow-wow, bow- 
wow,*' and away he went full speed to the 
kitchen of the farm-house, where his mas- 
ter was seated eating his supper. He barked 
loud, and pulled his master's coat with his 
teeth. 

"Down, Spring, down," cried the man. 

" Bow- wow- wow," barked the dog, tug- 
ging at his master's coat harder than ever. 

" What is the matter, old fellow ? " said 
his master. 

Spring whined, ran to the door, came 
back, pulled the coat, and plainly made his 
master imderstand that he wanted him to 
go out into the farm-yard for something. 

"There must be something the matter," 
said the man, " to make this dog so uneasy. 
I will go and see." 

So up he rose, and the dog showed his 
pleasure by jumping and barking. He fol- 
lowed the dog, who led him straight to the 
well. 

The man looked down, and saw the 
horns, the eyes, and beard of the goat. 
" What brought you here, you silly goat ? ** 
said he, taking hold of the handle of the 
windlass, and beginning to wind up the 
bucket. Round, round, round went the 
rope, till the bucket came up to the top, 
and out leaped the shivering goat. Away 
he ran as fast as his legs could carry jiini, 
never, again,^ venture into a well. In- 
deed, it is to TO hoped that, afler so much 
fright and danger, he never would venture 
into any place until he was certain that he 
should be able to find his way out again. 

The man praised the dog and patted him, 
and gave him a bone for his trouble. The 
dog returned quite happy to his kennel. 
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A Lugger. 



A LUGGER. 
'JThis is a fast sailing vessel with three 
masts, much used for smuggling and pri- 
vateering; It varies in size from fifty to 
one' hundred and fifty tons, jind is an use- 
ful vessel for any purposes requiring des- 
patch. 

The nineteenth day of April is the anniversary of the 
Battle of Lexington. 

THE OLD MAN'S STORY. 
T was in the town of Loxington, 

Towards the close of day, 
An old man sat upon a stone^ 

Beside the public way ; 
A staft* was in his trembling hand. 

His hairs were few and gray. 

Before his dim and aged eyes, 

A monument arose. 
Which told how near that hallowed spot, 

Men once had met as foes. 



Though now no mark of strife is seen 
And there the bright grass grows. 

Three merry boys were at their play, 

Not far from the road-side. 
And their free utterance of joy 

Rang loudly far and wide ; 
For well they knew no one was near 

To silence, or to chide. 

But soqp they saw the aged man, 

y/hg sat upon the stone. 
Gazing around with quiet look, 

Unpitied and alone ; 
And then they hushed their shouts of glee 

Ajid spake in sofler tone. 

They threw iiside their bat and ball, 
And stopped their sports of glee. 

And leaping o'er the old stone wall. 
Approached — those urchins three. 

To where the gray-haired stranger sat, 
Beneath a spreading tree. 
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With eyes now downcast, now upraised, 

Before his sight they stood ; 
As if they had done wrong to break 

Upon his solitude, 
And were afraid to interrupt 

His still and thoughtful mood. 

But soon their doubts were cast aside ; 

He hailed them with a cheer, 
And while a smile overspread his face, 

He told them to come near ; 
" And what," said he, " my little boys, 

From me have you to fear ? 

** Tou see that I am old and lame. 

Nor full of life like you, 
I cannot run, I cannot play, 

As you are wont to do; 
For mine have been long years of toil. 

And trouble!) not a few." 

'* Your words are kind, yotir looks are mild," 

The foremost boy replied, 
" And we, I know, have nought to fear. 

While standing by your side ; 
But why upon that monument 

Do still your eyes abide ? " 

* The tale is old," the stranger said, 

"The tale is very old J 
\nd you, my little man, I guess, 

Have often heard it told, 
\nd oft will hear it told again. 

When deatli has made me cold. 

' But come, sit round upon the gra#. 

The bright sun has not set. 
The soft wind stirs the green, green leaves. 

The birds are singing yet; 
The wild rose and the sweet briar 

With dew-drops are not wet. 

' I used to live beside this place. 
When I, like you was young. 
And wandered with incautious feet. 
The forest-paths among. 



Or on the new -mown hay at noon. 
My limbs, regardless flung. 

" I lived within my uncle's house , 

My parents both were dead ; 
And there with kind and honest care. 

In childhood, I was bred ; 
In virtue's paths of pleasantness, 

Accustomed aye to tread. 

" One day upon my uncle's face, 

I marked a sudden change ; 
His brow was bent, his cheek was |Mile, 

His look was sad and strange, 
And rapidly, on every side. 

His mild blue eye would range. 

" At last he fixed his glance on me. 

And, rising slowly said, 
< Bring hither, boy, the gun and pouch. 

Which hang above my bed ; 
And then fetch here the sharpened scythi! 

Tou '11 find it in the shed.' 

" His orders quickly were obeyed, 

And, then he turned to me, 
And parting from my forehead smooth 

The curls that wandered free. 
Gazed for a moment in my face. 

Then kissed me fervently. 

" < And go not hence to day,' he said, 

* But here at home remain 
Till evening, when, if God consents, 

I shall be back again ; 
Farewell, my boy ; ' and saying thus, 

He hurried down the lane. 

" But many minutes had not flown 

In weary silence by. 
Ere sounds of tumult and of strife 

Began to fill the sky, 
And, mingling with the gun's report, 

Came many a fearful cry. 

" A thought of danger and of death 

Across my mind then passed. 
And as I listened to the noise, 
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My heart beat high and fast : 

'Shall I stay here/ I cried aloud; 

' The least one and the last ? ' 

'^ I seized my cap and hastened forth, 

I^ed onward by the sound, 
A.Ki(l ran uAtil at last I reached 

An open spot of ground, 
^Vhere groups of men with troubled looks 

Were scattered all around. 

'* And o*er a hill, whose sloping side 

Appeared not far away, 
A band of British soldiers marched, 

With plumes and colors gay ; 
■But many of that band, I ween, 

Saw not the close of day ! 

■ •• They had been here, not long before, 
With sound of drum and fife, 
And with the men of Lexington 

Had joined in deadly strife. 
And wantonly,, and cruelly. 
Had taken human life. 

" * Where is my uncle ? * 1 exclaimed, 
And gazed around the plain ; 

Alas, my living uncle's face 
I never saw again \ 

* Look there,* a pitying voice replied, 
* Look there among the slain * ' 

** The night of that eventful day 

Saw roe alone indeed ; 
But thoee who perished in the fray, 

ffhey did not vainly bleed ' 
\nd that their fate is unforgot. 

On yonder column read 1 

'That day! it lighted up a flame, 
Which each true patriot fanned. 

Till, afler striving long, we rose. 
Free from Oppression's hand ! 

Till Independence was proclaimed 
Throughout our native land I 



" And now, my hoys, my journey 
Full eight long miles extends, 

And I must get to Boston town, 
Before the twilight ends ; 

God's blessing rest upon you all ; 
Good-by, my little friends ! " 




THE KANGUROO. 
There exist three species of the Kangu 
roo, all of which are natives of New Hol- 
land. The principal of these is the Great 
Kanguroo, which was first discovered in 
1770, by some of the persons who accom- 
panied Captain Cook. It often measures 
nine feet in length from the tip of the nose 
to the end of the tail, and weighs a hundred 
and fifty pounds. The head and neck are 
very small, while the lower parts gradually 
dilate to a very great size ; the fore legs 
are hardly nineteen inches long, while the 
hinder ones, which are perfectly bare and 
callous beneath, measure three feet seven 
inehes. The head bears some resemblance 
to that of the deer, having a mild and placid 
visage ; the ears are moderately large and 
erect, the eyes full, and the mouth rather 
small. The general color is a pale brown, 
inclining to white underneath. From the 
great difference in length of the fore and 
hind legs, the pace of this animal consists 
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in vast springs, or bounds, which are said 
at times to exceed twenty feet in length. It 
can with ease leap over an obstacle above 
nine feet high. In its state of rest, it sits 
erect on the whole length of the hind feet, 
supporting itself by the base of the tail: 
which is occasionally used as a weapon of 
defence, and is of such prodigious strength 
as to be able to break the leg of a man at a 
single blow. . The female seldom produces 
more than one young one at a birth, which, 
when first brought forth, is not above an 
inch long, and is received into an abdominal 
pouch, that the female is furnished with, 
which conceals the teats, and serves as a 
receptacle to secure the young in time of 
danger. 

The Silver-haired Kanguroo is consider- 
ably smaller than the former, and distin- 
guished by the delicacy of its limbs and the 
superior fineness of its hair. 

The Rat Kanguroo differs from the com- 
mon species in being only of the size of a 
rabbit The color is brown with long coarse 
hair, ash colored beneath ; the ears are more 
rounded, and there are only four toes on 
the forefeet On each side of the upper 
lip are several long whiskers, which are 
wanting in the great Kanguroo ; the head 
is rather flattened sideways, and the general 
appearance of the animal is far less elegant 
and pleasing. 



John. How tired I am of writing com- 
position. I can't think what to write about 

William. There is always something or 
other to write about; you could write a 
description of a cow, a horse, or a sheep, 
you could write about an apple tree. It 



grows out of the ground and bears blossoms, 
the blossoms turn to apples, some of the ap- 
ples are ground and when they are pressed 
cider runs out Some of the cider is kept 
till it gets sour, and then it is called vinegar. 
Some of the apples are put under ground 
to preserve them, that tliey may be had in 
winter. 

Could you not write such a simple thing 
as this ? 

John, Yes, I think I can, and I will try 
if I can give a description of a sheep. 

A sheep is an animal ; it has four legs, it 
is hoofed, its hoofs are divided, it is a very 
gentle animal, it is easily f]*ightened, it yields 
wool of which some of our clothes are made, 
it is sheared in the beginning of summer, its 
flesh we use for food, the skin is tanned and 
made into leather. 

WHliam. Very well, I thought you could 
compose pretty well, if you only knew it 

John. Now 1 am in good spirits to write 
composition, and if I get along pretty well, 
I will show you some of it the next time we 
meet 



Pepper. — ^This is the dried berry of a climb- 
ing plant which grows in the East Indies and 
most of thie islands in the Indian Ocean. 

Afler the berries are gathered, they are spiead 
in the sun, which dries, blackens and shrivels 
them. This is Black pepper. White pepper is 
the same berry, with this only difference, that 
the fruit is permitted to ripen more perfectly, 
when the best berries are selected, and the 
inside skin stripped off. 

Black pepper is much stronger than white, 
the skin being the most pungent part ; and prob- 
ably too, the white loses some of its acrid parti 
cles in drying, afler the skin is removed. 

Cayenne pepper is made of various species of 
the well known Red pepper. It derives its name 
from Cayenne where it is indigenous, or native 
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Here I playful spend the day, 
Hours gliding, pass away ; 

Gently glide — 

Like the tide — 
When along the banks I stray. 



Waving water, silvery stream, 
Softly stealing, see it gleam ; 

Sunny bright — 

Foaming white — 
Swelling, sinking, like a dream. 



4 

Come with me then — who will dwell 
In the lovely, lowly dell ; 

Free from care 

We will share 
Pleasures more than tongue can tell. 
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YoxT must be fond of voyages and 
travels, because all young people are 
fond of them : let me then say a little 
about the first voyage round the world. 
It is but reasonable that I, who talk so 
freely of my owm travels, should, at 
times, spci^k of the travels of other peo- 
ple, especially of those who had greater 
difficulties to contend with. A boy may 
now, very easily, find his way through 
Sherwood Forest, because the trees have 
been felled, and a turnpike-road made 
there ; bat if he had been called upon to 
perform the same feat in the days of 
Robin Hood, he would have found it no 
easy undertaking. ^ 

In like manner, it is now comparative- 
ly an easy thing to sail round the world, 
because maps and charts have pointed 
out the course to be taken, and the dan- 
gers to be avoided ; but this was not the 
case in the days of Columbus, when he 
discovered America. Much greater 
merit is, therefore, due to our ancient 
circumnavigators and travellers, than to 
those of modem date. 

I would willingly give you an account 
of all the voyages made round (he world, 
but that would occupy me a week ; I 
will, therefore, give you a short account 
of the first voyage, and that may, per- 



haps, induce you to get books and read 
the remainder. If you have read them 
all before, never mind 4at; I never yet 
heard of ^ any mischief arising from a 
book being read twice over, when it wma 
worth reading. 

Columbus, a Genoese in the service 
of Spain, first conceived the possibility of 
sailing round the world. In his time, 
when a ship made a long voyage, it re- 
turned back in much the same track in 
which it had gone before ; but Columbus 
considered, that a vessel might go right 
forward until it arrived at the place it 
sailed from, in the same way that a spi- 
der in crawling round the hoop which 
you bowl with, would, by going straight 
on, arrive at the spot it started from. 
Columbus set sail, but he did not circum- 
navigate the world, though he discover- 
ed America. This was in the year 1492. 

Between twenty and thirty years af- 
ter this, Ferdinand Magellan, a Portu- 
guese, applied to his own government 
for some recompense for the services he 
had rendered it, by his discoveries in the 
Indian seas. He, however, obtained no 
reward, and ofiered his services to Spain, 
which accepted them. Magellan fully 
believed that a passage might be found 
to the South Sea by some opening on 
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the American coast, and that Golambas 
was right in his conjecture that the East 
.Indies might be reached by sailing west- 
erly: The Pope had granted to Spain 
any countries it might discover west of 
the Atlantic, and the discoverers were to 
receive a twentieth part of the profits 
arising from such territories, with other 
advantages. 

Five ships were fitted out on this dis- 
covery, of which Magellan had the com- 
mand. Provision, ammunition, and 
stores, were supplied, sufiicient for two 
years, and the squadron left Seville, Au- 
gust 1st, 1519. 

Magellan was a bold man, and an ex- 
perienced sailor, and felt very sanguine 
of success. Those also who were under 
his command were in high spirits, hav- 
ing no doubt about returning well laden 
with gold. Magellan had been a sailor 
from his early youth, and had', no doubt 
in his very boyhood, indulged in many 
an imaginary voyage. Our youthful 
propensities much influence our after 
years. 

The boy may launch his little skiff 

With paper sails unfurled ; 
Bat, when a man, he guides a ship. 
And sails around the world. 

Magellan steered for the Canary Isles ; 
refreshed the vessels at Tenerifife ; pass- 
ed the Gape de Verd Islands ; was de- 
tained by tedious calms off the coast of 
Africa ; and held on his way till he ar- 
rived at a part of Brazil now called the 
Bay of St. Lucia. 
If you have a good map by you of 



this part of the world, spread it before 
you on the table while you read my de- 
scription, and, as you trace the course of 
the ships, you will fancy yourselves to 
be in one of them. When Magellan 
goes ashore you will go with him ; and 
when he holds communication with the 
natives, you will imagine yourself by 
his side. 

Magellan anchored at the mouth of a 
river, supposed to be the Rio de la Plata, 
where the copper-co^ured natives ran to 
the sea-shore to gaze on the ships, which 
they took to be monsters of the ocean, 
and on the boats, which they believed to 
be young ones of the same description. 
Provisions and refreshments were here 
obtained in abundance, and in othei 
parts, fruits, sugar-canes and precious 
stones. Two of the islands at which 
they touched were so full of seals and 
penguins, that they might have laded a 
ship with them. 

Perhaps you may not know exactly 
what a penguin is, for you may look 
about in Our Country a long time be- 
fore you fidd one. It is a large black 
fowl, covered over with down instead of 
feathers, and eats nothing but fish. 

Passing on, Magellan and his party 
coasted along South America, examining 
all the rivers and bays they came to, if 
possible to effect a passage through. In 
April 1520 they reached a large bay, 
since called St. Julian, and found the 
inhabitants on shore to be of a gigantic 
size. These were the Patagonians. 
You woxxld be astonished at the strange 
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antics usually played off by the simple 
natflres who have never before seen Eu- 
ropeans. Every thing which they see 
surprises them. The ships, the boats, 
the sailors, and their clothes, excite their 
wonder, which they express in the live- 
liest manner, holding up their hands, 
laughing, and capering about in all sorts 
of attitudes. The first Patagonian they 
saw was very tall, and strongly-formed. 
His hair was white ; his body painted 
yellow, with the figure of a stag's horn 
drawn on each of his cheeks. He had 
largt circles round his eyes, was strange- 
ly clad with a skin like that of a camel, 
and a how and arrows armed his hands. 

As there was no other mode of talk- 
ing with him but by signs, so of course 
they were greatly at a loss. The Pata- 
gonian, by pointing up to the heavens, 
appeared to ask if they came from that 
quarter ; and when he first cast his eyes 
on a looking-glass, he was so terrified 
that, in starting back, he felled two men 
to the ground. This Patagonian, en- 
couraged by kind conduct, brought oth- 
ers to the ships. One of them ate a pro- 
digious quantity of ship-biscuits, and 
drank a large bowl of water, at a meal. 

A great difiiculty attending a voyage 
of discovery is to keep the men in good- 
humour. The leader of the party, en- 
couraged by the great advantages he 
hopes to acquire, will brave greater dan- 
gers, and patiently endure severer hard- 
ships, than those who are to receive but 
a small part of the booty, and this Ma- 
gellan found out to his cost; for a muti- 



ay broke out against him, which was 
only quelled by hanging one of the cap- 
tains, and leaving others on shore among 
the Patagonian s. 

Magellan's enterprising disposition 
will not excuse the act of injustice and 
inhospitality of which he was guilty 
among the Patagonians. He formed the 
design of forcibly detaining two of them 
on board his ship, that he might take 
them as curiosities to Spain. With this 
intent he offered them knives, beads and 
toys, until their hands were full, and 
then presented some bright iron rings 
and shackles, which, as they could not 
lay hold of them, they permitted to be 
bound on their legs, mistaking them for 
ornaments. At first they were pleased 
with the jingling sound of them, but 
when they saw themselves fettered, and 
betrayed, they struggled violently, and 
bellowed in a frightful manner. After 
this the natives attacked them, in their 
turn, when Magellan, in revenge, sent 
armed men to kill as many .of ^em as 
they could. The Patagonians, howev- 
er, retired into the country. 

In August the squadron again sailed, 
when one ship was driven on shore by a 
violent gale ; the crew and cargo were 
saved. The crew of another ship after* 
wards rose against the captain, Olivarez 
Misquitos, and compelled him to return 
to Europe. Magellan succeeded in 
finding a strait, or arm of the sea, which 
led, to his great joy, into the Pacific 
Ocean, or great South Sea. If you look 
at your map you will find Magellan's 
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Strait at the south end of South Amer- 
ica. Magellan was the first European 
who sailed on that sea. 

Most likely that was the happiest sea- 
son of Magellan's life. It confirmed his 
judgement ; it rewarded his dangers and 
his toils. 

" And I have lov'd thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the fresh'ning sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear ; 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee. 
And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane, as I do 
here." 

Magellan would willingly have re- 
mained near the strait to refresh his 
men, but the natives on shore were much 
addicted to thieving. They took away 
every thing they could lay hold of, and 
seized one of the boats. Magellan land- 
ed with ninety men, killed many of the 
natives, and set their houses on fire. ^ He 
called the place the isle of thieves and 
robbers. 

The ships sailed forward and occa- 
sionally stopped at difierent places for 
refreshment. The king of Buthuan 
came on board Magellan's ship, and pre- 
sented him with gold and spices, and re- 
ceived garments in return. The king 
was comely in person, of olive complex- 
ion, with long black hair. He had gold 
rings in his ears, and three on each fin- 
ger ; his head was covered with a veil 
of silk, and a garment of mingled silk 
sad g-aJd Auog down to bis knees: the 



handle of his dagger was of gold, and 
the wooden scabbard was finely carved. 
The natives sat cross-legged, and the 
lights they used were composed of the 
gum of a tree wrapped in the leaves of 
the palm-tree. 

The opportunity of seeing the inhab- 
itants of strange countries, and of obser- 
ving their singular customs, constitutes 
one of the many pleasures of travelling 
abroad. Leaving Buthuan, the ships 
touched at Zeilon, Zubut, Messana, and 
Caleghan, and reached Lubut, where 
their great guns were fired, to the great 
consternation of the natives. Magellan 
persuaded the king and his principal 
subjects to embrace the Christian relig- 
ion. The idols they had worshipped 
were' destroyed, and crosses set up in 
many places. Lubut is one of the Phil- 
ipine Islands ; you will find the Philip- 
ine Isles marked on your map a little 
above New Holland, and a pretty clus- 
ter of them there are. The Isle of Ma- 
than, too, was visited. This isle was 
governed by two kings, one of whom re- 
fused to pay tribute to the King of Spain. 
Magellan was not a man to be trifled 
with. He immediately put himself at 
the head of sixty of his followers, wear- 
ing coats of mail and helmets. He was 
met by three bodies of the islanders, al- 
together about six thousand, armed with 
bows, arrows, darts and javelins. A 
pretty situation for threescore men to be 
placed in ! They fought bravely, but 
where is the wisdom of sixty men con- 
tending v/ith six thousand? Magellan 
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was wounded in the leg with a poisoned 
arrow, and his helmet beaten off his 
head with stones. He was wounded in 
the right arm, brought to the ground, 
and stabbed and speared through his 
head and body. Thus ended the life of 
the enterprising circumnavigator Magel- 
lan, before he had obtained the reward 
of his toils. 

Thus have I seen the pamper'd steed 
Along the race-course strain 

His every nerve, with winged speed 
The distant goal to gain. 

Swift as the wind he seems to pass ; 

Already shoats acise 
Of an approving throng ; alas ! 

He springs — ^he falls, and dies. 

After the death of Magellan, such of 
the Spaniards as were on shore were in- 
vited to an entertainment, and all mur- 
dered during the repast, except Don Ju- 
an Serrano, for whom the natives hop- 
ed to get a large ransom ; but the Span- 
iards sailed away and left their country- 
man behind, being afraid of the natives. 

The Spaniards now chose new com- 
manders, but the vessels being sadly out 
of repair, they broke up one of them to 
repair the other two, and then proceed- 
ed on their course. 

One principal object when Magellan 
left Spain, was to reach the Molucca 
Islands by a westerly course. The 
Spaniards, therefore, proceeded in quest 
of them. They touched at Chipper, 
Caghaian, Puloan, Borneo, Gimbuhon, 
and a i§w other places, and then reach- 
ed the Moluccas. The king of one of 



the principal isles was a Mahometan^ ; 
he received them in a friendly manner. 
The Moluccas were found to be rich 
in various productions ; melons, cloves, 
gourds, sugar-canes, ginger, rice, figs, 
almonds, pomegranates, and many other 
fruits were in great abundance, as well 
as poultry, sheep, and goats. When the 
Spaniards took their leave, many of the 
kings of the islands assembled in their 
canoes to conduct them to the Isle of 
Mare. One of the ships, being unable 
to proceed, was left behind, and the Vit- 
toria alone, the remaining vessel, with 
forty-six Spaniards and thirteen Indians 
on board, set sail for Europe. 

Who sails abroad to girt this mighty world, 
Must be content to risk his life, his all ; 
And if, at last, he prosperously returns, 
He brings not with him those who saUied forth, 
But a mere remnant of his comrades bravt. 

Their toils were not yet over, for be- 
ing obliged to wait seven weeks for a 
wind to enable them to double the Gape 
of Good Hope, they were reduced to 
great distress. The pains of hunger and 
the pangs of sickness wasted them, and 
their number gradually diminished. Be- 
ing afraid of falling into the hands of the 
Portuguese, they bore their sufferings, 
and sailed on for two months, during 
which time they lost more than twenty 
men. 

Toil-worn and emaciated, they reach- 
ed St. Yago. On going ashore, and 
mentioning their distress, the Portuguese 
behaved kindly to them ; but on a sec- 
ond party landing, they took them all 
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prisonen, and required those left in the 
vessel to give themselves up. Yuan 
Sebastian, the commander on board, de- 
manded his men from the Portuguese, 
but in vain; suspecting foul play, he 
once more weighed anchor, and set sail, 
having only twenty- two men on board. 
On the 7th of September 1522, they 
reached St.Lucar,widi only about 18 men. 
They had sailed 14,000 leagues, and six 
times crossed the equinoxial line ; and 
they had been absent on their voyage 
three years, within fourteen days. 

How sweet to rest in peace at last. 
No more compelled to roam ! 

A brief and backward glance to cast 

Upon the billow and the blast ; 

To know that all their pains were past, 
And feel themselves at home ! 

Every survivor who had been em- 
ployed in the expedition received a no- 
ble reward, and the whole amount of the 
valuable cargo was given up to them. 
The leaders wbo returned were highly 
honoured ; they had endured much, and 
had dearly earned the reward they ob- 
tained. A pension of five hundred duc- 
ats was granted to Yuan Sebastian for 
his life, with a patent of nobility. The 
emperor gave him for his arms, a terres- 
trial globe with the motto, " Thou hast 
surrounded me." Sebastian and his 
companions were greatly estimated and 
honoured by the whole Spanish nation, 
and the Vittoria, the ship they brought 
home with them, furnished a general 
subject for conversation. 



This was the first voyage round the 
world. Since that time many enterpris- 
ing travellers have completed the circuit 
of the earth, especially Captain Cook, 
who made three voyages, and was at 
last unfortunately killed at one of the 
Sandwich Islands by the natives. On 
the opposite page is a picture represent- 
ing that event 

A boy may now take up a book of 
voyages and sail round the world in 
safety, without fear of being shipwreck- 
ed on the deep, or being slain by the 
savage natives on the land. This meth- 
od of going on a voyage is in some re- 
spects an excellent one ; for, as you sit 
by a snug fire with your book in your 
hand, and your map on tbe table, the 
roaring of tbe billows, the howling of 
wild beasts, and the wild war-cry of the 
savages, cannot hurt a hair of your head. 
With your feet on the fender, ana your 
elbow resting on the table, you can catch 
your sharks, kill your bufialoes, carry 
on your traffic with the islanders, and 
load your vessel with gold and silver. 
Nor will such a voyage be without its 
advantages; you will hear how others 
have endured hardships and overcome 
difficulties, and will feel less disposed to 
shrink at trifling or imaginary trials. 
You will perceive what perseverance 
has accomplished, and be more deter- 
mined in tbe prosecution of your designs. 
You will be convinced of the power and 
manifold advantages which knowledge 
bestows, and you will desire to know 
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more, to undertake more, and to achieve 
more, for the good of your country and 
of mankind. I will conclude my letter 
with an anecdote of Columhus, taken 
from Irving's life of that great navigator. 
Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza, the 
grand cardinal of Spain, invited Colum- 
bus to a banquet, where he assigned him 
the most honorable place at table, and 
had him served with the ceremonies 
which, in those punctilious times, were 
observed towards sovereigns. At this 
repast is said to have occurred the well 
known anecdote of the egg. A shallow 
courtier present, impatient of the honors 
paid to Columbus, and meanly jealous 
of him as a foreigner, abruptly asked him 
whether he thought that, in case he had 
not discovered the Indies, there were 



not other men who would have been ca- 
pable of the enterprise. To this Colum- 
bus made no immediate reply, but, tak- 
ing an egg J invited the company to make 
it stand upon one end. Every one at- 
tempted it, but in vain, whereupon he 
struck it upon the table so as to break 
the end, and left it standing on the brok- 
en part , illustmting, in this simple man- 
ner, that when he had once shov/n the 
way to the New World, nothing was 
easier than to follow it. This anecdote 
rests on the authority of the Italian his- 
torian Benzoni. It has been condemned 
as trivial, but the simplicity of the re- 
proof constituted its severity, and was 
characteristic of the practical sagacity 
of Columbus. The universal popularity 
of the anecdote is a proof its merit. 
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', THB white sea-gull, the wild aea-gnll, 

A joyful bird is he, 
As he lies like a cradled thing at rest 

In the arms of a sonny sea ! 
The little wames rock to and fto, 

And the white gull lies asleep, 
As the fisher's bark, with breeze and tide, 

Goes merrily over the deep. 
The ship, with her fair sails set, goes by. 

And her people stand to note. 
How the sea-gull sits on the rocking waves 

As still as an anchored boat. 
The sea is fresh, the sea is fair. 

And the sky calm overhead. 
And the sea-gull lies on the deep, deep sea, 

Like a king in his royal bed ! 

O, the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 

A joyful bird is he, 
Sitting like a king, in calm repose, 

On the breast of the heaving sea ! 
The waves leap up, the wild wind blows. 

And the gulls together crowd, 
And wheel about, and madly scream 

To the sea that is roaring loud ; — 
And let the sea roar never so loud. 

And the winds pipe never so high. 
With a wilder joy the bold sea-gull 

Sendeth forth a wilder cry. 
For the sea-gull he is a daring bird, 

And he loves with the storm to sail ; 

To ride in the strength of the billowy sea ; 

And to breast the driving gale ! 

Answer to Biddle 



The little boat she is tossed about, 

Like a sea-weed to and fro ; 
The tall ship reels like a drunken man, 

As the gusty tempests blow : 
But the sea-gull laughs at the pride of man, 

And sails in a wild delight 
On the tom-up breast of the night-black sea. 

Like a foam-cloud, calm and white. 
The waves may rage, and the winds may roar, 

But he fears not wreck nor need. 
For he rides the sea, in its stormy strength, 

As a strong man rides his steed. 

O, the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull. 

He makes on the shore his nest. 
And he tries what the inland fields may be ; 

But he loveth the sea the best ! 
And away from land, a thousand leagues 

He goes 'mid surging foam ; 
What matter to him is land or shore. 

For the sea is his truest home 

And away to the north 'mong ice-rocks stem, 

And among the frozen snow. 
To a sea that is lone and desolate. 

Will the wanton sespguU go. 
For he careth not for the winter wild. 

Nor those desert-regions chill ; 
f n the midst of the cold, as on calm, blue seas, 

The sea-gull hath his will ! 
And the dead whale lies on the northern shores. 

And the seal, and the sea-horse grim. 
And the death of the great sea-creatures makes 

A full, merry feast £br him. 

O, the wild sea-gull, the bold sea-gull. 

As he screams in his wheeling flight : 
As he sits on the waves in storm or calm, 

All Cometh to him aright ! 
All cometh to him as he liketh best. 

Nor any his will gainsay ; 
Aiid he rides on the waves like a bold, young 
king. 

That was crowned but yesterday! 
on page 114:— Fashioh. 
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his animorityi as he eagerly assisted 
Arthur to procure refreshment and a 
change of clothing for their wearied and 
flEunished guests. Under the active su- 
perintendence of Flora, the table was 
soon covered with a profusion of substa.n- 
tial dishes ; and, with almost voracious 
appetites, for they had tasted no food that 
day, did Charles Stuart and his faithful 
adherent, Sheridan, sit down to the hos- 
pitable board. 

Macdonald stood silently musing on 
the extraordinary turns of fortune ; and 
could not suppress a sigh as he looked 
at the desolate wanderer before him, and 
remembered that he was the grandson of 
a king, and the descendant of a race of 
monarchs, who had swayed the sceptre 
in that very land where he was now a 
proscribed outlaw. The meal ended, the 
prince arose, and, with graceful ease, ex- 
pressed his heartfelt gratitude to his gen- 
erous opponent and his family. " I can- 
not repay you now," he said with deep 
feeling, " but the time may come that I 
can prove to you that when once Charles 
Stuart has received a kindness he never 
forgets it." 

" Troth, neither does Ned Sheridan," 
said the grateful Irishman, as a tear stood 
in his eye ; " an' for your goodness to 
my dare and noble masther, the name o' 
Macdonald shall be precious to me and 
mine while life lasts : sure, if he had 
been your bom brother, ye could not 
have resaved him more kindly; and, 
take my word, ye'll niver repent it." 

But I must not make my story too 



long. The generous Highlander would 
not suffer the wanderers to depart for 
several days ; during which time he and 
his family united in showing them every 
attention, and procuring them every com* 
fort in their power. The military were 
making diligent search for the fiigitives 
all round the neighborhood ; and the re- 
ward of thirty thousand pounds was per- 
petually sounding in their ears : but their 
fidelity remained unshaken. After the 
lapse of a few days, the search became 
less strict, and the prince and his faithful 
follower, recruited in health and spirits, 
lefl the cottage in Glengary with fervent 
prayers for the happiness of its inmates ; 
the noble Macdonald assisting them, as 
far as he was able, with the means of 
escape to France. 

" O mamma !" said Egbert, " do not 
finish yet. Did they get safe to France ?" 

'* Afier many difficulties and dangera, 
they did, my love : but they were oflen 
placed in such perilous situations, that it 
required all their wit and ingenuity to 
devise means of extricating themselves ; 
and, frequently, were they compelled to 
trust to the fidelity of their friends, by 
acknowledging who they were." — " But, 
mamma," said George, " did the 30 thous- 
and pounds tempt none of them to betray 
him? I think it was running a great 
risk."—" No, George; though he trusted 
his life with more than fifty individuals, 
many pf whom were quite poor, and who 
would have esteemed such a sum an 
endless treasure, not one amongst them 
proved fidse. On one occasion, a poor 
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mail, discovering who the fugitire was, 
indignantly rejected the ofier of the sum 
promised for his capture, and furnished 
the prince with a disguise and means of 
escape ; yet so poor was that man, that, 
a few weeks after, he was transported for 
stealing a cow worth thirty shillings. 



So much for the fidelity of Highlanders. 
Good night, my dear children! and, 
whenever you are entrusted with a se- 
cret, whenever you see your enemy in 
distress, remember the story of the cot- 
tage in Glengary." 




LADY MARY. 

BY MISS GOULD. ^ 

Ladt Mart was able 

To keep a good table; 
And what was still better, none found her 

Without a good heart 

The good things to impart, 
Which Providence showered around her. 

She was prudent, 'tis true j 

But was generous too, 
When charity called for her money ; 

And she ever kept by, 

Her own board to supply. 
Fresh bisenitt, tweet batter and honey i 
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And twenty things more 

That we'll not number o'er, 
Bat sach as gave comfort to many 

So old, lone and poor, 

That at home, she felt sure. 
They had very little, if any. 

Then, oft as there came 

To her house, some old dame, 
So feeble she scarce could walk steady, 

Lady Mary would say, 

" Take your cloak off and stay, 
And early my tea shall be ready." 

So pleasant her smile 

And her manner the while — 
So kind was the welome she gave her, 

Her modest old guest 

Would be put quite at test, 
And stay as if grantiug a favor. 

She'd laugh, then, and chat, 

About this thing and that, 
And seek to amose her meek hearer. 

As social and free. 

While she poared oat the tea, 
As if some great duchess were near her. 

When the moment was come 

For her guest to go home. 
That she might neither want, beg, nor borrow, 

She'd press her to take 

A nice tart and a cake, 
&r something else, good for the morrow. 

She sometimes would go 

Soothing words to bestow. 
With gifts and kind looks, where were lying 

The sick^ pale and faint ; 

^nd she'd kneel, like a saint, 
In prayer by the bed of the dying. 

Her wish was, to see 

All as happy as she: 
!A.nd she knew her kind deeds so to vary, 

That the sad, rich and poor. 

Said, in heaven, they were sore, 
Was a place for the good Lady Mnry. 
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Newport is beautifully situated on the 
south-west end of the island of Rhode- 
Island, which forms a part of the State 
of the same name ; about five miles from 
the sea. It is thirty miles south of Prov- 
idence, and seventy-one south of Boston. 
The principal population of Newport are 
collected at the foot of a hill, which has 
a gradual ascent east from the water, and 
exhibits a beautiful view from the harbor 
and the neighbouring hills. It is much 
celebrated for the salubrity of its climate, 
and the beauty of its situation, and dur- 
ing the warm months of summer is a 
place of considerable resort, by people of 
fashion, both from the middle and south- 
em states. 

Newport contains a statehouse, a jail, 
several banks and insurance ofEices, a 
valuable public library and an elegant 
building for its accommodation, and seve- 
ral houses for public religious worship. 
The dwelling houses have a very ancient 
appearance. A shrewd lad observed, on 
passing the town in the steamboat, that 
" this was the place where they built old 
houses." The principal street is more 
than a mile long. 

The harbor of Newport is one of the 
finest in the world. The entrance is 
safe and easy, and it is so spacious that 
a large fleet might anchor in it, and ride 
in perfect, safety. It is defended by three 
forts. On the island there is also a mil- 
itary hospital, belonging to the United 
Sates. A large stone mill is still stand- 



ing here, which was erected before the 
date of the earliest records. 

It was formerly the handsomest and 
most flourishing town in the United 
States ; and eighty years ago, was the 
second town in the country, inferior in 
wealth and commerce only to Boston. 

In 1769, Newport contained 11,000 in- 
habitants ; now it has only 9000. At 
that period, although the country trade 
of New York was greater than that of 
Newport, yet the latter far exceeded New 
York, as to foreign and domestic naviga- 
tion, There were then employed at 
Newport about 150 vessels in the foreign 
trade, and about 300 on coasting voyages. 
A line of London packets sailed from 
there, and Aaron Lopez, an eminent Jew 
merchant, first prosecuted the whaling 
business beyond the Falkland Islands, 
and was the owner of thirty vessels. 

About 14000 hhds. of molasses were 
annually imported into the town, and dis- 
tilled into rum in the 22 distilleries then 
in operation at that place. The rum was 
sent to Africa and exchanged for slaves. 
Newport grew rich by the execrable slave 
tra^e. Her merchants lived like princes, 
with slaves to fan them while they slept, 
and wait on their capricious desires when 
awake. A few fragments of the shatter- 
ed fabric of ancient pomp still remain to 
show us that luxdry and extravagance 
had taken deep hold on the habits and 
customs of the people of Newport 
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But an end cometh to all things. The 
present condition of some of the descend- 
ants of those rich men furnishes a strik- 
ing commentary on the folly of human 
expectations. The almshouse in that 
place is the gloomy home of many of the 
poor, broken, and friendless descendants 
of men who strutted through life with all 
the ostentation of immense wealth. 

Newport suffered severely during the 
revolutionary war. It was for a long 
time occupied by the enemy, who strip- 
ped the town and adjacent parts of the 
island of its fine forest trees and orchards. 
It has recovered in some measure from 



the desolation of the war, but never en- 
tirely. 

Newport was first settled in 1638, by 
William Codrington and his associates. 
But it was to the wise and humane poli- 
cy of Roger Williams, in no small de- 
gree, that this town had attained, at the 
banning of the revolution, the rank of 
the fourth commercial town in the colo- 
nies. Nor is it less owing to the labours 
of this great and good man that the State 
itselfi though smsJl in point of territory, 
has always sustained a most honorable 
rank, as a member of our great national 
confederacy. 



THE PAINTER'S EXPEDIENT. 



Hr. Loyeoain, a very opulent trader 
bat a very plain man, was anxious to 
hand down his resemblance to posterity. 
He had just been elected an alderman ; 
and Mrs. Liovegain was desirous that his 
fall length portrait, clad in his civic robes, 
riurald grace her dining parlour. The 
aldennan's eoitiplexion was very sallow ; 
yet was a suit of mourning chosen for 
his dress because it looked grave and 
courtly. Independently of the plain set 
of featoies which nature had bestowed 
opon him, Mr. Liovegain had a mean 
expressioii of countenance that it would 
be difficalt to describe. His hair was 
harsh and inclined to grey, but it was 
judged tasteful to give him a Brutus wig. 
This completed the natural severity of 
hisfarow. 



In spite of all these natural defects fof 
a portrait, the alderman must be painted* 
and the artist was instructed by him to 
make a strong likeness. Mrs. Lovegain 
and his daughter were urgent in their 
applications that much pains might h€ 
bestowed upon the picture. The pros* 
pect of extensive gains induced Mr. Var- 
nish to give the portrait most particular 
attention ; and it was almost a speaking 
resemblance, insomuch that its stem as- 
pect frightened all the children, and set 
every dog barking which came to the 
painter's house; whilst numbers who 
knew the alderman would exclaim, on 
the very first glance at entering the room, 
"Mr. Lovegain! the strongest lesem- 
Uance in the world !" 

Notwithstanding all this, Mis. Lofve- 
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gain vrsB quite fnintie with nge that her 
husband should be painted thus. It was 
a shame, it was a cairicatuie. She 
would not allow it to be paid for ; it 
should never ccHne within her doors. In 
short, in one of her paroicysms of rage, 
she was about to take up a brush and 
rub out the fece. A bandy leg too lit up 
her anger, and she said, that although 
Mr. Loregain had a little protuberance 
on his shinbone, there was no need of 
putting it in the picture, and it was the 
heighth of impertinence thus to magnify 
his little defects. Mr. Varnish promised 
to give him a new pair of very well pro- 
portioned legs, and to bestow on his fea- 
tures a smile of humanity, a thing quite 
unknown to this money-maker. All 
would not do ; the alderman said, " he 
knew that He was no beauty, but was 
certain he was not half so 'ugly as the 
portrait." 

The humUed artist began anew, and 
gave the citizen a pair of as goodly legs 
as he could wish. He humanized the 
countenance as much as possible without 
losing sight of all resemblance. The al- 
derman looked surly, and shook his head 
at the conclusion of the last sitting, and 
observed, that " As for himself he did 
not much care, but that he feared Mrs. 
Lovegain would not let the picture go to 
his house." The artist expostulated, and 
humbly represented that he had done 
two portraits for the price of one ; that he 
had bestowed uncommon pains, attention, 
and time on them ; and that they had 
been univeraally deemed striking like- 



nesses. Mrs. Lovegain was more dis- 
satisfied than before. Driven to despair^ 
the pocNT artist thought of an expedient, 
and he told the irritated ladies that he 
would execute a third portrait and claim 
nothing if they were dissatisfied with 
it. 

He thought of a stratagem which the 
sitter agreed to, in consequence of the 
loss of the artist's time. The figure of 
the secondr picture was cut out ; but the 
back-ground, in which stood the alder- 
man's villa and his favourite dog, was 
preserved. Mr. Lov^ain was put into 
the hoUow space and ]daced oj^posite a 
large mirror in the other comer, the view 
of which was commanded the moment 
the folding-doors of the apartment open- 
ed. Mrs. Lovegain and her daughter 
were invited up stairs, and the artis^on- 
sidered his victory over prejudice as cer- 
tain. What was his astonishment at 
Mrs. Lovegain's fury, when, on opening 
the door, she exclaimed, ** Worse and 
worse! there is no bearing this," and 
throwing her parasol at the mirror, which 
she broke into numberless pieces, ran cut 
of the room in hysterics. The aldennai> 
however paid the damage ; and the ar- 
tist's cause was avenged. 

The idea of being painted that year 
was now given up. On the following 
one however a flattering artist hit ofi*the 
alderman to the entire satisfaction of his 
whole family ; giving him three inches 
in stature, straightening his legs, and 
throwing such a good natured smile on 
his countenance that he became quite ua 
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axniaUe character. His friends all al- and on a label at the bottom was inscrib- 

lowed that the yilla and the dog in the ed in letters of gold, ^^Jeremiak Lowgain^ 

bnckground were strikingly like ; but the Esquire, of Middleditch Houses Middle^ 

fignie in the foreground was recognized sex, Alderman, ^c, ^c." The picture 

by no one except by his wife and his was now reckoned complete, though it 

daughter. To give it however every was such a daub that it was considered 

poesible advantage and distinction, a very a failure throughout the city. 
magnificent frame was purchased for it, 
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The rose is a flower of easy cultiva- 
tion, and from remote antiquity has been 
common in every part of the civilized 
world. There are many hundred vari- 
eties ; and the best European florists pro- 
duce new ones annually, some of which 
are quite black. Many are purple, some 
are yellow, but the most usual are the 
red, the white, and the striped or streak- 
ed* Some are white except in the centre, 
which is of a delicate red, the leaves be- 
ing gradually paler as they approach the 
extremities. The rose has the peculiar- 
ity of retaining its perfiune after its leaves 
are faded. 



The finest roses for size and fragrance 
are foimd in the oriental regions. In 
Turkey, Persia, and India, these flowers 
are cultivated in large fields or planta- 
tions, for the purpose of making the per- 
fume called attar or ottar of roses. "My 
rose" is a term of endearment from the 
Turks to their children ; and nothing 
can be prettier. The ttttar of roses is a 
whitish oil, extracted by a nice and te- 
dious process from the petals of the flow- 
er. It is said that a hundred poimds of 
rose leaves will yield but half an ounce 
of the perfiime, which in its genuine state 
is sold at fifteen or twenty dollars an 
ounce. It is difl&cult both in Europe and 
America, to procure any of this oil that 
has not been adulterated and weakened. 

I knew a gentleman of the navy who, 
while on a cruize in the Mediterranean, 
purchased at Smyrna some small bottles 
of the very finest attar of roses to bring 
with him to America. On arriving at 
Philadelphia, while his baggage was con- 
veying home on a wheelbarrow, one of 
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the bottles broke in a large tnuk which 
contained a suit of uniform and other ar- 
ticles of cloth clothing. The trunk and 
all its contents were so strongly imbued 
with the perfume (which was genuine, 
and of the most powerful kind) that it 
was found impossible to expel it by any 
process whatever. The art of the coat- 
scourer proved of no avail. Having be- 
come useless to the owner, all the clothes 
were given away, it being impossible for 
a gentleman to go about so violently 
scented with rose. The trunk (which 
had absorbed a still greater quantity of 
the odour) was consigned to a lumber- 
room. Two years afterwards, the gen- 
^ leman's wife made use of this trunk as a 
receptacle for some fine pippen apples. 
When any of these pippens were brought 
down to be eaten, the whole parlour was 
redolent of the rose-scent ; and so much 
of the taste had been communicated to 
the apples that I did not think them 
pleasant to eat. 

Distilled rose-water is an article well 
known : of this, six pounds of rose leaves 
will make a gallon. In Turkey, and 
some other places, it is brought to the 
company after dinner, for the purpose of 
washing their hands. Bathing the eyes 
in rose-water is one of the numerous 
remedies for pain or irritation in the or- 
gans connected with the sense of sight. 

Roses have figured conspicuously in 
the history of England. During the ter- 
rible civil wars in the fifteenth century, 
between the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster, whose sanguinary conflicts 



desolated England for thirty years, the 
partizans on each side were distinguish- 
ed by wearing red or white roses ; or 
something in imitation of these flowers 
when real ones could not be obtained. 
The Yorkists adopted the white rose and 
the Lancastrians ihe red : the origin of 
these symbols being as follows. 

As is well known to every one &mil- 
iar with English history, the Richard 
Plantagenet of that period was descended 
from Edmund, duke of York, second son 
to king Edward the Third ; while Henry 
the Sixth (then on the throne of England) 
was great grandson to John of Graunt 
duke of Lancaster, the fourth son of the 
Third Edward. This man, Richard 
Plantagenet (afterwards duke of York) 
had long cherished a conviction that his 
right to the crown of England was better 
than that of the reigning monarch. 

Tradition says that a warm dispute on 
a point of law having arisen in the Tem- 
ple Court between Richard Plantagenet 
and the" earl of Somerset, they went out 
into the garden to discuss it more fireely, 
accompanied by the earls of Warwick 
and Suffolk, and by two lawyers. Plan- 
tagenet gathered a white rose from an 
adjacent bush, and holding it out as an 
emblem of truth, called on those that 
agreed with him in opinion to pluck a 
similar flower. But Somerset, in token 
of opposition, inunediately went to anoth- 
er bush and gathered a red rose. His 
example was followed by the earl of Suf- 
folk; while Warwick plucked a white 
rose to denote his co-incidence with Rich- 
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ard Hantagenet, and so also did Vernon 
and the other lawyer. 

Thia heing reported to the young king 
Henry of Lancaster, he endeavoured to 
make peace between the disputants, 
whose quarrel had arisen to &, violent an- 
imosity which was shared by their res- 
pective friends; one party reproaching 
tke other that the blushing tint of their 
QmUem flower denoted shame, and the 
other retorting that the paleness of the 
white rose was a sign of fear. At the 
same time that the king publicly essayed 
to reconcile the disputants he put into his 
hat a red rose ; having a secret disincli- 
ination to Bichard Plantagenet, of whose 
dormant claim to the crown he of course 
was aware, and whom he had tried to 
conciliate by reviving for him the title of 
duke of York. 

It was not long, before Richard of 
York broke out into open rebellion, as- 
sisted by the earl of Warwick and many 
other noblemen, having got together an 
anny in support of his claim. At the 
fight of St. Albans where the Lancastri- 
ans and the Yorkists first met in deadly 
strife, the contending armies wore in 
their caps of helmets the distinguishing 
fosesy which continued to be the respec- 
tive badges of the two rival families till 
after the battle of Bosworth, and the mar- 
riage of Henry the Seventh with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward the Fourth, 
which united the houses of York and 
Lancaster. 

Early in the last century, when the 
son and grandfMm of the deposed mon- 



arch James the second ventured succes* 
sively to assert their title to the British 
crown, the white rose was adopted by the 
Stuart party as their emblem ; the rebels 
all wearing white cockades. White 
rose-trees were cukivated in the gardens 
of the Jacobites or adherents of the Stu- 
arts; and every Jacobite lady wore ^ 
white rose on the 10th of June. This 
was the birth-day of Prince Charles Bdt? 
ward Stuart called the Young Chevalirf^" 
by his friends, and the Young fVetendjer 
by his enemies ; who considered his claim 
to the throne (then occupied by Oeoigi^ 
the Second) an unfounded pretension. 

Mis. Grant of Scotland, has in a beau- 
tiful and affecting poem called "The 
Castle Ruins" touchingly alluded to the 
circumstance of finding a white rose-bush 
still flourishing amid the desolation of a 
wild and fenceless garden whose tree* 
were scorched and withered by the 
flames. This castle once belonged to a 
nobleman who had joined the standard 
of Prince Charles on his landing in Scot 
land ; and the estate had been laid waste 
with fire and sword by the victors after 
the final defeat of the Stuart party at the 
battle of CuUoden. 

* * « * « 

** And why does still that cherished rose 

'Midst desolation bloom ? 
And in this lonely waste forlorn 

Diffuse its soft perfume ?" 

* # * * # 

" 0, long have tears, in silence shed. 

Bedewed that rose so fair! 
*Twas planted in the dawn of hope 

For royal brows to wear." 
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The red rose is emblematic of Eng- 
land, as is the thistle of Scotland, the 
shamrock (or four-leaved clover) of Ire- 
land, the lily of France, and the olive of 
Spain. 

It was the custom of the ancients to 
wear crowns of roses at their banquets, 
and to enwreathe with this flower their 
bowls or goblets of wine. 

Among the superstitious legends of the 
dark ages there was a curious one con- 
cerning the cathedral of Lubeck in Ger- 
many. It implied that no monk belong- 
ing to this establishment ever died with- 
out a strsmge warning of his approaching 
fete, by means of a white rose dropped 
by some viewless hand into his stall or 
seat in the chapel, and found there by 
him when about to take his place with 
his companions at the celebration of ear- 
ly mass. 

In the village of Salency in Picardy, 
there still exists a beautiful ceremony 
called the fete de la rose. It is the most 
ancient festival now extant in France, 
Hivj . K'.; instituted thirteen hundred 
year. .x> by Saint Medard a native of 
Salency, and lord or proprietor of the 
place. 

The fete de la rose is always held on 
the 8th of June. A week before this 
day, the inhabitants assemble together 
and select three of their most amiable 
young girls as candidates for the crown 
of roses, and the names of these three are 
carried to the principal man of Salency. 
From the three he selects the one that he 
finds^ on inquiry, to be the most deserv- 



ing ; and his decision is not made public 
till the day of the festival. After the an- 
nouncement of his choice of the Rosiere 
(as the fortunate girl is denominated), the 
seigneur, preceded by music and accom- 
panied by a procession of the people, re- 
pairs to her dwelling ; from whence, be- 
ing ready drest, she comes out to receive 
the honours prepared for her. The 
seigneur, having given her his arm, leads 
her through the streets of the village. 
She is habited in white, with a blue rib- 
bon scarf over one shoulder ; and follow^ 
ed by twelve girls and twelve young men, 
also in white and blue. Two centuries 
ago, Louis the Thirteenth sent to Salen- 
cy by the marquis de Gordes, command- 
er of his guards, a blue ribbon with a sil- 
ver clasp, to be worn as a fastening to the 
crown or chaplet of roses. The same 
clasp is still used, but the ribbon (the 
ends of which are left loose and flutter- 
ing round the flowers) is of course re- 
newed when expedient. 

The procession first conducts the Ro- 
siere to the church, where she hears ves- 
pers, or the afternoon service, kneeling 
on a cushion placed conspicuously in the 
centre of the choir. After this, the pro- 
cession, headed by the priests, proceeds 
to the old chapel of St. Medard, where a 
religious discourse is delivered on the 
occasion. Then the ofliciating priest, 
having blest the crown of roses, and af- 
fixed to it the clasp and ribbons, places it 
on the head of the Rosiere as she kneels 
at his feet ; and it gives her for the en- 
suing year the most honorable place 
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among the girls of Salency. The cere- 
mony concludes, with a hymn, and the 
Bosiere is then escorted by the proces- 
sion to her home, where the seigneur re- 
turns her to her friends who assemble 
round her and present her with little 
gifts h while refreshments are distributed 
to all who have assisted at the fdte. 



Since the revolution, the part former- 
ly taken in this festival by the seigneur 
or lord of Salency has devolved on the 
chief magistrate of the village. 

On the subject of the Rosiere of Sa- 
lency, madame de Genlis has written a 
juvenile drama of much interest and pa- 
thos. 
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; Ik times of old there lived a boy, 
Who cruel was in all his joy. 
His godmother, an aged fairy, 
Called him one day into het dairy, 

And gave to him a gift of use, 
A very large and snow-white Goose ; 
With this, she said, youUl never beg, 
She'll lay each day a golden egg. 

Then for the Goose he thanked the Fay, 
And lined her nest with softest hay ; 
And then, as if she wished to pay, 
She laid an egg there every day. 

But one day, as he gave her grain, 
He thought he'd kill her Sot the gain ; 



For he, impatient like a dunce. 
Wished to obtain his gold at once. 

But what was his regret of mind. 
No golden eggs in her to find ! 
But while his eyes with tears were dim, 
His godmother appeared to him. 

" Ungrateftil wretch," the fairy said, 
" I would have once your fortune made ; 
But since you ve proved yourself so greedy. 
You shall remain forever needy." 

Saying these words she then departed. 

Leaving the boy quite broken-hearted ; 

And now, poor man, he tires his bones 

By bearing wood and breaking stones. 

U. ft* 
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THE WASP. 
The manners of wasps are truly curious ; 
but we are not about to enter upon a partic- 
ular description of them. It is one quality 
•nly tliat we would at present mention — 
the power of the wasp to make paper. The 
substance of which the wasp's nest is made 
is actually paper ; and the wasps knew how 
to make paper long before man did. And 
it is particularly worth notice, that at this 
very time, a new method of making paper 
18 said to have been discovered, — namely, 
to make the paste (or pulp) for the paper 
vnth the fibres of rotten wood. A French 
gentleman, M. Brad, says, he was deter- 
mined to try whether he could not devote 
to some useful purpose a substance which 
seemed so useless. He took a large quan- 
tity of rotten wood, and removed the knots 
fit>m it. This was then put into an oil- 
mill, and ground ; it was watered, and after- 
wards put into sacks to drain off. Tlie 
paste thus formed was taken to a paper 
manufactory and after going through the 
usual process, about 500 sheets of grayish 
paper were produced, fit t(\ be written on, 
although no glue had been applied to it 
By pasting a number of sheets together he 
formed a pasteboard sufficiently solid and 
light for ordinary uses. The wasp is a 
paper maker, and a most perfect and intelli- 
gent one. Whilst mankind were arriving 
by slow degrees at the art of forming this 
valuable substance, the wasp was making it 
before their eyes, by very much the same 
process as that by which human hands now 
mauufiicture it with the best aid of chemist- 
ry and machinery. While some nations 
carved their reconls on wood, and stone, 
and brass, and leaden tablets, others more 
advanced wrote with a pointed instrument 
on wax; othen employed the inner bark 



of trees ; and others the skins of animals 
rudely prepared^^he Wasp was manuftic- 
turing a firm and durable paper. Even 
when the papyrus— the flag growing on the 
banks of the river Nile in Egypt— was by 
a process of art made to »rve for paper, 
the wasp was a better artisan than tlie 
Egyptians ; for the early attempts at paper- 
making were so rude that the substance 
produced was almost useless, having no 
firmness of texture. The paper of the 
papyrus was formed of the leaves of the 
plant, dried, pressed, and polished. The 
wasp alone knew how to reduce vegetable 
fibres to a pulp, and then unite them by a 
aze of glue, spreading the substance out 
into a smooth and delicate leaf This is 
exactly the process of paper noaking. It 
would seem that the wasp knows, as the 
modem ]>aper-makers know, that the fibres 
of rags are not the only materials used in 
the formation of paper. She employs other 
vegetable matters, converting them into a 
proper consistency by her laborious exer- 
tions. In some req>ects she is more skil- 
ful even than our paper-makers; for she 
takes care to keep fibres of a sufiicient 
length by which she renders her paper as 
strong as she requires. Many manufiic 
ers of the present day cut their mat 
into small bits, and thus produce a 
article. One great distinction l)etween 
and bad paper is its toughness; and 
difterence is produced by the fibie 
long, and therefore tough, or short, 
therefore easily pulled to pieces. 

LITERATURE. 
The study of literatare, says Cioero, nonriiihea 
youth, entertains old age, adorns prosperity,. ^| 
solaces adversity, is delightful at home, onob- ^|P 
trusive abroad, deserts us not by day nor by 
night, in journeying — nor in mtirement. 




A SUMMER SHOWER. 
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A SUMMER SHOWER. 



— It is really a smart shower, but summer 
rain seldom lasts. What a quantity of 
water! It flows as clear as crystal. 

— Look at those children shrinking below 
their heavy umbrella. The youngest cuddles 
under the elder one's cloak, putting it aside 
to let in the fresh warm air, and look out 
•n all around. I warrant they are merry 
in a fine day, or before a winter's fire. 
It is a shower, indeed! The thirsty 
eagerly drinks the streams ; and in a 
days will pay abundantly for its needfiil 
ihment. For these rains we shall have 
of grass and flowers ; we may expect 
ne summer and good crops of grain and 
it. ^he huddling children think nothing 
lesejhatters. They forget that momen- 
tary deluges in the spring will yield them 
stores of delight by and by. 
Is thus in the tempests of life, that men 
cling and eower, and tee nothing beyond 




the turmoil ; and they go on, not ignoranti 
but regardless, that a storm of adversity is 
often succeeded by a harvest of prosperity. 
And they call the adversity a trial ; but how 
do they bear the greater trial of prosperity ? 
They then, too often, abuse the good within 
their power and pamper themselves. They 
become proud spendthrifts or mean misers, 
not recollecting what they were, and not 
knowing what they are. And as they jour- 
ney on, they complain of the evils of life — 
most of them having been of tlieir own 
makuiff, and the rest not received as lessons 
for self examination, but as interruptions to 
a happiness they were contindally seeking^ 
and which, when found, waa ifusused and 
unenjoyed. Are they wiser than children 
in a shower? In their days of adversity 
they are gloomy and desponding, and wht;n 
a burst of sunshine has illumined their path, 
they forget that it may be succeeded liy a . 
deeper darimeM. ^, 
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ADJUTAJVT. 
This angular bird is of the heron tribe. 
It is common in India, and is seen on the 
houses and in the streets of Calcutta, as fa- 
miliarly as domestic fowls. Its head looks 
as if it were made of wood, being unpro- 
tected by hair, feather or down ; and this 
oddity is heightened by the peculiarity of 
the eye, which seems to be set in it, as if 
without lids. Under the chin is a kind %f 
purse or bag, which seems adapted to re- 
ceive the water that they swallow with their 
food. The beak is composed of two long 
stioks apparendy as of wood, with which 
the bird makes a loud chattering noise in 
order to clear them. The coverts of the 
wings and back are black, with a bluish 
tint ; the under part of the body is whitish. 
The neck is widiout feathers, like that of 
the ostrich, and is of a flesh color. The 
legs are long, unfeathered, and of a grayish 
hue. The thighs, which seem to be as 
slender as the leg, are the same. 



THE CAT, THE OVD MOUSE, AND THE 
TOUNO MOUSE. 

▲ WAMhm, — FROM THS GSRlfAV 
CAT. 

Oh ! thou pretty little creature, 
How beautiful in every feature, 

Come a little nearer me ! 
Oh ! 1 love thee paning well, 
More than I have words to tell — 

Let me give a kiis to thee ! 

OLD MOUSE. 

My child ! I beg thee not to go— 

OAT. 

Look, and behold this tempting show ! 

These nuts and cakes ihsll all be thine 
AUfbrakiM! 

TOUVe MOUSE. 

O mother, hear ! 
How kind she speaks — ^what dainty cheer ^ 
I go. — 

OLD MOUSB. 

Take this advice of mine. 

CAT. 

See this delicious gingerbread ! — 
This shall be thine, for what I said ; 
And all these sugar-plums so sweet 

YOUNG MOUSE. 

What shall I do ? Oh, let me go 

OLD MOUSE. 

My child, I say, do not do so ! 

YOUNG MOUSE. 

What evil can we meet ? 
See how nice these things appear • 

CAT. 

Tou little rogue ! come here ! come here 

YOUNG MOUSE. 

Oh, Mother, help ! Oh, give me all * 
She tears me ! Oh, how I 'm betrayed ! 

OLD MOUSE. ii^^ 

'T is now too late ; — in vain for help you cdl ;*( 
He that won't take advice, must bear with all ! ' 
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SALMON A 
The salmon is one of tlie most delicate 
fish for the table that is taken in our rivers, 
and the most important as an article of com- 
merce. From a book formerly published 
by Dr. Smith, we gather some interesting 
particulars respecting this fish and the trout. 
Probably ^ Connecticut has been more 
distinguMied for salmon, than any other 
river in Massachusetts, but they are becom- 
ing more and more scarce, firom year to year, 
iks, steamboats, the common business 
lavigation, and above all, increasing set- 
its conspire to interrupt the progress 
the salmon towards the head waters. 
StiU, however, they overcome great arti- 
M obstacles by their muscular dexterity, 
'ormerly, in the month of April, they pass- 
the Connecticut to its highest bran- 
leaping cataracts, where the weight 
and velocity of the water was to be over- 
'come by the instantaneous exertion of the 
^usclee of the tail. They have been some- 
times seen to make several attempts, before 
they succeeded in ascending the fiill. 



ND TROUT. 

While running up rivers, they are fiit and 
delicious food, fix>m May till the last of June ; 
after that period, having deposited their 
spawn, they return to the sea, lean and 
emaciated. 

In the rivers of Kamschatka, they are 
numerous beyond all example--even block- 
ing up the small rivulets into which they 
wedge themselves, in trying to pass by the 
untold thousands on the route. Such mul- 
titudes are thrown upon the banks by the 
pressure of these moving armies, and left 
to die, that were it not for bears and dogs, 
their bodies would create a pestilence. 
Such is their antipathy to, or iear of every 
thing red, that before they can be caught 
successfully, in tlie rivers of this country, 
the fishermen are said to divest themselves 
of their red caps and shirts. 

A respectable shipmaster assured Dr. 
Smith, that when on the north west coast of 
America within a few years, he stood in a 
small stream which camc» leaping down the 
crags of a mountain, in which stream these 
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delightful fishes were urging their ivay iu 
such astonishing crowds, with hardly water 
enough to cover their backs, that he stood 
with on axe, and killed hundreds of them as 
they passed lietween his feet 

He saw birds of prey dive down from the 
long branches of trees that waved over the 
waterfalls, and pick out the eyes of several 
at a time, before they flew back to their 
resting place. Jewett's travels confirm this 
statement. 

As the ice melts away m the spring, the 
salmon rush to the rivers, firom the ocean, 
and it is an undeniable fact, that they visit, 
as fiu" rs possible, the very streams in which 
they were bom. Usually, when undisturb- 
ed, they swim slowly in immense numbers, 
near the surface, yet they are so timid, that 
if suddenly firightened, by a great splashing 
in the water, the whole column will turn 
directly back towards the sea. 

It has also been proved, by actual calcu- 
lation, that a salmon can scud at the surpris- 
ing velocity of thirty miles an hour. The 
young are about twelve inches in length, 
when they visit the sea for the first time. 
Afier the parent^fish have passed up the 
rivers in spring, the young ones follow at a 
respectable distance, having grown about 
six incfhes. 

At the end of two years, they weigh five, 
nz and seven pounds ; and at the expiration 
of six years they have attained tKeir ordina- 
ry dimensions. A few of these fishes are 
carried to Philadelphia; the Boston and 
New "fork markets are supplied, principally, 
Dy the packet-men from the State of Maine. 

Salmon are known to change their haunts : 
in many rivers in which they were formerly 
so abundant, that ^farmers' servants sHptdat- 
ta fo have them only twice a week <u fooct^*^ 
not one is now to be fi>und. 



The trout is considerably smaller than 
the salmon. There are several varieties of 
both these fi^ The common trout of Mas- 
sachusetts is fix>m eight to twelv^ inches 
long— dotted on the back with bro^vnish 
spots, shaded by a paler circle. On the 
giU covers is a broad spot ; the under jaw is 
the longest ; the soft rayed fins are tinged 
with yellow, and on the sides of the body 
are red spots. 



BEER. 

Genuine beer is composed of only three 
ingredients, malt, hops, and boiling water. 
Malt, the chief ingredient, is made firom bar- 
ley. The barley is steeped for two or three 
day^ in water. After it has imbibed a suf- 
ficient quantity of moisture, the barley is 
taken from the water and drained, and then 
laid upon the floor of the malt-house. The 
moisture it contains then causes it to swell 
and ferment The fermentation is allowed 
to go on until the liarley begins to put forth* 
sprouts, just as it would wl^ l)eginning to 
germinate, if sown in the earth. When the 
malster perceives the appearance of tfa§ 
sprouts, he removes the liarley firom the 
malt-house floor, and puts it into a kiln, 
gentle but regular heat is now applied ; 
the Imrley, fcieing thoroughly dried, 
called malt 

To make beer, mah is first ground, 
then steeped in boiling water in a tub, caH- 
ed a mashing-tub. It is then boiled with 
some hops, and after being cooled iu shallow 
tubs, put into casks. The casks are filled 
quite full, but the bung-holes are left open. 
Fermentation soon commences^ and the 
liquid which flows out of the bung-hok^ 
called yeast, which is preserved for the^ee 
of the bakers. 
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*Where winds blow pure and freely, 

And blossoms load the air, 
And green trees wave their leafj boughs, 

And all around looks fair, 
I ply my daily labor, 

And work till night has come ; 
And then return contented, 

To rest myself at home. 

How sweet unto the weary. 

Is such unvexed repose. 
When eveAipg's length'niog shadows 

Around our cottage close ; 
And with quiet in oor bosoms, 

We sit in twilight's shades. 
And watch the crimson radiance, 

As from the west it fades. 



We see the day-star fadinfT, 
We see the vapors glide 

Along the misty vales below 
And up the mountain's si4e. 

Again our hardy sinews 

Are bent to manly toil. 
Again we mow the waving grass. 

Or plough the dewy soil. 
And ever when our labors 

For the day are past and done, 
We sit before our cottage door. 

And watch the setting suo. 



Avd tlien how fresh the slumber. 

Which falls upon our eyes ; 
When night's clear dews are falling. 

And stars are in tlie skies ! 
No feverish dreams affright us. 

And make us start, and weep ; 
But trusting in God's kindly care, 

We gently sink to sleep. 

And then ere morning flushes 

Along the eastern skies 
We bless the care that watched nt 

And, nerved to labor, rise. 






CONFESSION OF FAULTS. 

Benjamin Freeman had often heard hk 
father say that be ought never to deny the 
faults he bad committed ; but that he should 
always ingenuously speak the tnith. Ben- 
jamin, like a good child, recollected this, 
and resolved to act accordingly. When he 
came home, therefrre, and his father said, 
" Where have you been to-day ? What 
have you done ? " Benjamin mentioned all 
the places he had been in, all the persons he 
had seen, and all the amusements in which 
he had been engaged. 

By accident, he one day broke a beautifii! 
china ornament, called a vase. As he was 
alone when this happened, he could easily 
have concealed his share in the misfortune. 

le suspicion would probably have fallen 

one of the domestics, rather than on him ; 
but Benjamin was incapable of the least 
deception; he would, besides, have been 
very sony t^have brought any Of the ser- 
vautE(flfl^4i^grace for an accident in whicn 
he on^Kjb concerned : he resolved, Uiere- 
fore,'^t3|ffi immediately to his father, to 
whom he said, with tears in his eyes, " Papa, 
a great misfortune has happened to me : 1 
have broken your porcelain vnBe." 
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His &ther was much vexed, because the 
vase had been given him by a particular 
friend. Nevertheless, as Benjamin, by wil- 
lingly acknowledging his fault, had giveaa 
new proof of his regard to truth, his father 
did not scold him, but merely made him 
pay a litde forfeit, to warn him of being so 
careless for the future ; and recommended 
him to continue to speak the truth upon all 
occasions. 

Benjamin faithfully followed this advice. 
He spoke truth at school, as well as else- 
where. It sometimes happened that he was 
not so diligent and studious as he might 
have been; but he never endeavored, by 
tricks and fidsehoods, to excuse his faults. 
On the contrary, if he had not performed 
his duty ; or if he did n(»t know his lessons 
perfectly, and his mastei* asked the reason, 
he replied ingenuously : " Forgive me this 
negligence. Sir, for I confess I have been 
extremely indolent to-day ; " or, perhaps, he 
acknowledged that he had taken so much 
pleasure in play, that he bad entirely forgot- 
ten he had still something to learn. This in- 
genuousness made his master love him better 
than any of his other scholars, who always 
assigned false reasons to exculpate them- 
selves when they had done any thing wrong. 

One day, however, there happened an 
afiair at school which had nearly deprived 



Several scholars had already brought 
their satchels, but nothing was to be found. 
Benjamin, at length, brought his; but, in 
presenting it, behold, the medals fell to the 
ground! The poor boy was astonished; 
nevertheless, he was not confiised, but pick- 
ing them up, he gave them to his master. 

"Is it youj Benjamin," said he, "who 
have robbed me of these articles?" "No 
sir," replied the innocent youth, "I know 
not who could have put them into my 
satchel." 

Under such circumstances, the master 
would not have believed any other boy; but 
he knew that he could rely on Benjamin's 
word: "No, my boy," said he, "you have 
not stolen my medals ; you would have ac 
knowledged the truth, I am sure. Some bad 
boy must have put them into your satchel.' 

Then, turning to the scholars, he said : — 

"Which among you has been so wicked 
as to steal these things, and put them into 
Benjamin's satchel ? " 

They aU declared themselves innocent; 
but he that was guilty soon betrayed him- 
self. He colored deeply; and, on being 
pressed by the master, he acknowledged the 
fiiult, and was severely punished. Benja- 
min, on the contrary, saw his innocence tri- 
umph; and, when he returned home, 
said to his father, — 



poor Benjamin of all his reputation for sinjf " What thanks I owe you, my dear pa] 



f you had not taught me to speak the truth? 
and to confess all my fiiults, I should huvo 
been despised and punished for a crime, 
which I never thought of conunitting." 



cerity. One of his school-fellows, a vel 
wicked boy, had stolen two pretty medals, 
which were intended as rewards for those 
scholars who performed their duty best. 

The master, in order to disc^p who 

had perpetrated this crime, ordeilpidl the 

scholars to bring their satchels Ib^ exam- Honor and justice, reason and equity, ro a 
ined. Immediately the robljer, mrfiil of ^^/y great way in securing prosperity to &oae 
. . J. 1 J u *• J • 1 who use them; and, m case of failure, they ee- 

bemg discovered and chastised, very wjck- ^ure the best retreat, and the moat hono^le 
edly put the medals into Benjamin's satchel, consolation. 
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